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CHAPTER XII 


WuiLe the minds of Claude and 
Laura were being thus exercised 
by the attempts of the latter to- 
wards an independent career, the 
great social event of the neighbour- 
hood was a picnic of magnificent 
proportions, by which Mrs. Ellis 
proposed inaugurating her daugh- 
ters’ autumn campaign. There had 
been at first some doubt as to where 
it should take place. Several lo- 
calities had been named as eligible 
spots on which to learn to bear 
discomfort cheerfully, and make 
an involuntary study of entomo- 
logy. Finally, Sir Digby Forester 
settled the matter by proposing 
that Glynton should be the scene 
of the festivities. Mrs. Eilis was 
delighted. Whether the offer re- 
sulted from the gentleman’s instan- 
taneous conversion to the charms 
of Miss Violet, or from mere good 
nature, was a matter of comparative 
indifference. The thing was that 
he had made it, and what scope 
did it not afford for the piscatory 
efforts of the six Miss Ellises ? 

It always rains, or it is very hot, 
or there is an east wind on the 
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day fixed for a picnic. On this 
particular day it was very hot, so 
hot that none but English people 
would have thought of taking their 
pleasure under such a scorching 
sun. 

Harold Carew had left Enleigh, 
but Lady Emily was still there, 
and she and Audrey and Digby 
started early for Glynton to avoid 
the great heat. 

The thought that they must meet 
on this day was the one uppermost 
in the minds of Claude and Laura 
from the moment the affair had 
been decided on. On learning 
that he was going, the girl’s im- 
pulse had been to decline doing 
so herself, but a little reflection 
showed her that such a course 
would bring on her a world of won- 
dering comment and inquiry. 

Mrs. Elliott, thinking Claude had 
started with Audrey and Lady Emi- 
ly, sent down to the Rectory to say 
she would drive Mrs. Erle and 
Laura to Glynton in the break. 
She had not offered to do so till 
she had heard that her nephew 
was gone, for she never willingly 
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afforded him and Laura an oppor- 
tunity of being together. 

The latter, on hearing that the 
person who was incessantly in her 
thoughts had already left Enleigh, 
went up there with a feeling of re- 
lief. She dreaded the meeting with 
him so much that she accepted as 
a reprieve everything tending to de- 
lay it; and yet there was a pang— 
keen and sharp—mingled with the 
relief. A short time before Claude 
would have driven her over to Glyn- 
ton himself, or ridden with her, 
overruling her objections to going 
about all day in her habit. In 
those little matters she had been 
so proud of having her objections 
overruled by him. She always be- 
gan by objecting ; which afforded 
him an opening for one of the lec- 
tures so dear to the hearts of men, 
though they deny the fact. In re- 


turn for the lecture, she would 
contradict him and laugh at him ; 
but in these small conflicts he in- 
variably came off victor—for the 


best of all reasons, that his an- 
tagonist was willing to be van- 
quished. 

Both Mrs. Elliott and Laura 
were mistaken in thinking Claude 
had started. He had not; having 
avoided doing so in the hope of 
seeing the young lady, and coming 
to an understanding with her. He 
had made up his mind to offer 
himself as her husband. That 
would be a solution of all her dif- 
ficulties ; would obviate the neces- 
sity for those exertions on her part 
which grated so painfully on his 
prejudices ; and in no other way 
could he hope to regain his own 
peace of mind, now fatally dis- 
turbed. He had tried that week 
to do without seeing her, to put 
her out of his thoughts. In vain; 
her gay joyous face, with its flit- 
ting expressions of tenderness, 
her sweet young voice, haunted 
him perpetually. The colour seem- 
ed taken out of his life when he 
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heard no longer the laughing care- 
less criticisms on every one and 
everything. 

But though compelled to ac- 
knowledge that he could not do 
without her, he was angry both 
with himself and with her. He 
disliked feeling that his hand 
had been forced. He disliked 
feeling that her capacities and 
prospects had been openly dis- 
cussed. He disliked feeling that 
he had given her pain, and might 
have to give her more, for he meant 
to attach a condition to his pro- 
posal. If she became his wife, she 
must renounce, at once and for 
ever, all attempts at authorship. 

At the anticipation of seeing her 
he had worked himself up into a 
fever of impatience. 

He was not on the spot when 
she arrived, and only saw her first 
when she was sitting under the 
cedar-tree engaged in telling Eve- 
leen a story. Looking up sud- 
denly, she perceived him coming 
across the lawn towards her. Ex- 
cessive surprise at this unexpected 
sight so overcame her, that for a 
moment she became almost un- 
conscious of what she was doing. 
In her nervousness she addressed 
some words to the child beside 
her, and stooping, kissed her fore- 
head with a caressing movement 
of her hand over her long hair. 

Claude chose to believe that this 
perfectly innocent, almost uncon- 
scious, action was done with some 
reference to himself. One of the 
things he most frequently told his 
sister was, that her friend was ‘a 
most consummate and finished co- 
quette’—an imputation always stre- 
nuously denied by Audrey. And 
justly so; for Laura was certainly 
not a finished coquette, if by that 
term be meant one who makes co- 
quetry an art and study. ‘There 
was, revertheless, a great deal of 
natural and very innocent coquetry 
in her, as there is in every woman 
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who is conscious of her power to 
attract and fascinate. Numbers of 
women are totally unconscious of 
this power, if they are endowed 
with it; but Laura was not one of 
these. 

She could not help being aware 
that, without any effort on her part, 
men were attracted by her—some- 
times even against their will—as 
was Harold Carew. No one was 
more susceptible to this subtle in- 
fluence exercised by her than 
Claude. Not content, however, 
with acknowledging the natural 
power which she undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, he was wont to attribute 
to her all sorts of elaborate and— 
in the estimation of an honourable 
woman—not very creditable de- 
vices for the further assertion of 
her supremacy. He did not con- 
demn her for these (supposed) de- 
vices. ‘They were, he considered, 
a woman’s legitimate weapons. 
They had ‘man’ for their object, 
and were, he believed, totally in- 
compatible with that strong-mind- 
edness, which was far worse in his 
eyes than vice or crime. 

But though, as a rule, he did not 
condemn Laura for using such wea- 
pons, he resented, on this especial 
occasion, what he considered a 
challenge. His feeling towards her 
at that moment trembled in the 
balance between intense hate and 
fierce love, or what he called such; 
and there was as much anger as 
courtesy in the tone in which he 
accosted her. 

‘How do you do, Laura? It is 
so long since I have seen you, that 
I began to think we were never to 
meet again.’ 

A blinding sensation came over 
her as she gave her hand, respon- 
sive to the one he held out, ina 
somewhat imperious way. He re- 
tained it in a firm grasp. 

*Come with me; I want to speak 
to you,’ raising her from her seat. 

Freeing her hand, she accompa- 
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nied him in silence. He turned 
down a shady walk leading to a 
small flower - garden, surrounded 
with high walls, called the Lady’s 
Garden. 

‘Laura,’ he began, when they 
got near it, ‘why have you avoided 
me? Why have you kept out of 
my way for the last week ?” 

‘I didn’t—I mean—I don’t 
know,’ she stammered. 

‘Yes, you did,’ he interrupted 
impetuously, ‘and I have thought 
it very unkind of you.’ 

‘Why didn’t you come and see 
me? she retorted, with reviving 
courage. 

‘You know very well I did, and 
that you persistently refused to see 
me,’ which was only partially true. 

They had reached the steps lead- 
ing down to the old-fashioned gar- 
den. She hesitated, as if doubting 
whether to go on or not. 

‘What do you want to say to 
me, Claude?’ she asked, an indi- 
cation of haughty resentment in 
her voice. ‘If you speak to me in 
that way, I won’t go on with you.’ 

He suddenly put his arm round 
her waist, almost lifting her down 
the steps, and bending over her, 
covered her face with kisses. 

Intense anger gave her strength 
to free herself from his detaining 
grasp. 

‘Claude, how could you dare? 
What could induce you?’ she ex- 
claimed, her eyes flashing indignant 
scorn at him. ‘Are you mad? 

The dignity of anger in her voice 
and bearing brought back his rea- 
son, and with it a keen sense of 
shame at what he had done. For 
a moment he could not answer, 
and she turned towards the house. 
He placed himself before her 
quickly. 

‘Laura, stop—I beg of you—I 
apologise—listen to me—’ 

‘Let me pass; you must be out 
of your senses,’ tears of outraged 
delicacy filling her eyes. 
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*I cannot let you pass, Laura, 
till you have heard what I have to 
say to you. I thought you would 
understand—you must understand 
—surely no words are needed be- 
tween us. I want you to be my 
wife ; I thought you knew that, or 
I should not—not have ventured. 
Give me your hand, Laura; and 
he drew a step nearer. 

She dashed the angry tears from 
her eyes. 

‘I wish you hadn’t done that,’ 
she said. 

‘I was so sure you understood 
whatI meant,’ in an apologetic way, 
and trying to take her hand, but 
gently, as if afraid of alarming her 
again. 

‘How was I to know?’ she 
asked. ‘I had no idea what — 
what you were going to say. I 
thought you wanted to speak about 
something very different,’ with a 
burning blush. 

‘We'll come to that presently,’ 
he answered. ‘I wanted to speak 
about a great many things; but 
firs’ —drawing her towards him— 
‘you know what I mean now? I 
can’t think how you ever doubted 
it.’ 

‘You are always telling me I 
jump to conclusions,’ she returned, 
smiling through her tears; ‘ but 
that was a conclusion you might 
have been very sure I should not 
have jumped to without sufficient 
grounds.’ 

‘Well, now that you know your 
ground, what is your conclusion ? 
he asked, smiling in his turn, and 
putting round her waist an arm of 
determined possession. 

‘That you shouldn't take things 
for granted in that—that exceed- 
ingly premature way.’ 

They sat down on an iron seat 
near. 

‘I wish you would take off your 
hat,’ he said. ‘It is quite shady 
here, and I can’t see your face 
comfortably, when you have it on. 
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There, that is better. Now, I can 
have some idea what you are think- 
ing about.’ 

He lavished on her a volume of 
tender epithets and caresses, claim- 
ing from her in return some expres- 
sion of her affection for him. 

She looked at him for a moment 
out of her clear fearless eyes, and 
then, murmuring some scarcely in- 
telligible words, suddenly hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

They sat for some time in si- 
lence, till the sun, chasing the sha- 
dows before it, drove them away. 
Then they walked up and down the 
broad path in the shade cast by 
the elms growing on the other side 
of the wall. A light wind was rust- 
ling the leaves in the tree-tops, and 
now and again the wood-pigeons 
called to each other in notes of 
tender softness. 

Laura was tall, so that her lover 
could walk with his arm round her 
waist without inconvenience to 
either. And she, at least, had some 
seconds of perfect happiness, as he 
bent over her with soft words and 
passionate caresses. 

But no perfect happiness lasts. 
Laura’s did not. Sensitive to every 
change in Claude’s expression, in 
his tone, she speedily became a- 
ware of a look of non-content in 
his face. 

His features were like Audrey's; 
there was in them the same regular 
high-bred cast — the same thick 
straight eyebrows—the same gray 
eyes, large, and looking black at 
times. Both had a particularly 
beautiful smile. Claude’s quite re- 
deemed his face, the expression 
of which—to a stranger—was not 
prepossessing, though he was very 
handsome. But Laura, in the 
smile which his moustache did not 
conceal, and in the gray eyes bent 
on her now with a look of tr- 
umphant love, saw something which 
told her that he was not fully satis- 
fied in his mind. Deeply sensible of 
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the disparity of their condition— 
he with so much to bestow, and 
she so little—she feared that some 
doubt as to how his family would 
receive the announcement of his 
engagement was troubling him. 

‘Claude,’ she said, looking at 
him, ‘you have made my happi- 
ness, but it is a dreadfully bad 
match for you; it is really a case 
of the church mouse with me—you 
know that, don’t you ?’ 

He answered by a smile and a 
reassuring caress, which, however, 
failed to satisfy her. She still felt 
a vague sense of uneasiness. There 
was a reason for it. Claude’s vic- 
tory was only half won. He had 
not doubted Laura's ready accept- 
ance of his offer. But he wanted 
something more. She must give 


up, henceforth and for ever, all idea 
of earning money in any way either 
for herself or others. 

He never flinched from his de- 
termination to exact a promise to 


this effect from her; but he found 
it less easy than he had imagined 
to put his requisition into words. 

It was one thing to make fierce 
resolutions in her absence—ano- 
ther to carry them into effect, 
walking with his arm round her 
waist—her beautiful face quivering 
beneath his glances with the sweet 
surprise of her first love. 

He told himself again and again 
during that walk up and down, that 
he had a perfect right to impose 
this condition as the price of all he 
had to bestow. Claude was a little 
too conscious of what he had to be- 
stow. The rich man who marries 
a penniless girl must be either a 
fool or a hero, if he is not con- 
scious, to a certain extent, that he is 
the one who gives most—as giving 
is usually understood ; but, then, 
this consciousness should not be 
always present with him—it should 
not be constantly in his mind— 
and it is not, if he is generous. If 
it is, there is small chance of hap- 
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piness for the girl he marries. He 
will be continually weighing what 
he has given, and thinking he has 
never had enough in return. 

Claude was not ungenerous as 
arule; but the secret shame he 
could not help feeling at what he 
was about to do made him try to 
justify himself in his own eyes by 
dwelling on the substantial equi- 
valent he had it in his power to 
make for the concession he meant 
to demand. Still he was at a loss 
how to put his requisition, nor did 
Laura’s next remark lessen the diffi- 
culty of his task. 

Seeing that something was still 
wrong, 

* Claude, if you spoke on an im- 
pulse, not having weighed well 
what you did, it is not too late to 
retract. It is, as I daresay Mrs. 
Elliott has told you, a serious thing 
to marry a penniless girl like me, 
and I would rather the whole thing 
came to an end at once than feel 
you ever regretted, even for a mo- 
ment, what you had done.’ 

As she spoke she freed herself 
from his arm, and looked at him 
with fearless frankness. 

‘I shall never regret it, my dear- 
est, never. What put such an idea 
into your head?’ placing his arm 
round her again firmly. 

‘ I thought you looked uncertain, 
somehow, as if you were not satis- 
fied. What is it, Claude? I would 
rather know.’ 

‘There is a subject, Laura, on 
which I must speak to you,’ bend- 
ing over her so that she could not 
see his face. ‘I hope Audrey told 
you how much I appreciated and 
admired your wish to do something 
to help your father,’ hesitatingly, 
as if uncertain how he should pro- 
ceed. 

She looked at him gravely for a 
minute, then smiled a little as she 
answered, 

‘She certainly did not. As I 
understood the matter, you did not 
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either appreciate or admire it, but 
you see, Claude, it was a case of 
necessity with me. The church 
mouse mayn’t be able to do much 
in the way of making a fortune; 
but you shouldn’t blame him for 
trying, at least,’ with a deepening 
colour. 

‘But it will no longer be a case 
of the church mouse, Laura, I’m 
happy to say. I’m not a mil- 
lionaire, but I have enough for 
both of us; so you must promise 
me never to think of anything of 
the sort again.’ 

It was not so much his words as 
the tone in which he spoke that 
jarred on her, in spite of the caress 
with which he tried to soften his 
meaning. 

‘ Think of what ?’ she asked ra- 
ther abruptly. 

‘Well, Laura, I shouldn’t care 
to see you write or do anything of 
that kind now.’ 

‘And you want me to promise 
not ?’ she asked, with inconvenient 
directness. 

Claude wished she would have 
given the promise without forcing 
him to express himself so openly 
on the subject. 

*I feel sure there is no need for 
any promise, dear. I know you 
will be always ready to meet my 
wishes ; still, to avoid misunder- 
standing—’ He paused, as if ex- 
pecting a ready assent from her; 
but no assent came, and they 
walked to the end of the path and 
back again in silence. 

Laura felt a sudden glow of an- 
ger, combined with a deep sense 
of pain, at this attempt to bargain 
with her. It was as though he 
was offering her so much money 
for her mental liberty. And if she 
sold herself, how were John’s debts 
to be kept from his father’s know- 
ledge ? 

‘Well, darling ? he said at last, 
thinking she had had ample time 
to consider the matter. 
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‘I should not like to make any 
promise about it,’ she replied, in 
rather a low voice. 

‘Why not?’ he exclaimed, his 
temper roused, as it always was at 
the least opposition. 

‘ Because I don’t think you have 
any right to ask it. 

‘ As to right, Laura, where there 
is affection there should be no 
question of right.’ 

‘Nor of bargain either, Claude,’ 
she retorted rather haughtily. 

‘Bargain! Itis not bargaining 
to say what I wish.’ 

‘ But, you see, my wishes count 
for something too; only that is a 
little fact you seem to have for- 
gotten.’ 

‘I have not forgotten it,’ he re- 
turned ; ‘ but if you have the feel- 
ing for me you confessed to just 
now, you should have no difficulty 
in acceding to my request.’ 

His arm was still round her 
waist, but all the soft light was 
gone out of his eyes, and an ex- 
pression of hard determination 
deepening on his face. 

‘Am I to understand that you 
make this promise a condition of 
our engagement—our marriage, in 
fact? she asked, again with that 
inconvenient directness, and free- 
ing herself from his arm. 

‘That is not the way to put it, 
Laura ; and commanding his ris- 
ing temper he said gently enough 
that she was mistaken in supposing 
he did not do justice to her wish 
to help her parents. He did, most 
fully ; but henceforth there would 
be no need for any independent 
effort on her part, as he would will- 
ingly coOperate in all plans she 
might form for their benefit, and 
that he considered he was, under 
the circumstances, justified in ask- 
ing her to promise not to engage 
in a pursuit he distinctly dishked 
and disapproved of. ‘In all con- 
stitutional governments, you know, 
the subjects make terms with their 
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sovereigns, he concluded, with a 
smile meant to be reassuring. 

‘ And the sovereign has it in his 
power to reject the terms,’ she ans- 
wered gently. ‘ Besides, you mis- 
take altogether, Claude. I never 
thought of asking you or wanting 
you to do anything to—to—help 
any one belonging to me,’ in a sur- 
prised pained way, and flushing 
deeply. ‘ Neither they nor I would 
trespass on your kindness in such 
a manner as that. Such an idea 
would never have entered my 
head.’ 

She meant that help which would 
have come gracefully and naturally 
from her would be totally inadmis- 
sible from him. 

He put his arm round 
again. 

‘You little atom of independ- 
ence! There will be no trespass- 
ing in the matter. You will have 
a house in London, where you will 
reign as a queen—and a very beau- 
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tiful and graceful queen you will 
be—and I will be your first sub- 


ject. You will have your own 
carriage to drive about in, and, of 
course, you will have your father 
and mother, and John and Amy, 
and any mortal soul you please, to 
stay with you.’ 

Clearly he was of Geraint’s opi- 
nion, that to secure a woman’s 
affections you need only dress her 
beautifully. 

The picture was a tempting one 
to a girt who had lived in an atmo- 
sphere where every slight indul- 
gence, every infinitesimal pleasure, 
was a matter for grave considera- 
tion. She knew, too, that the pic- 
ture would probably be realised. 
Claude was generosity itself, so far 
as money was concerned. He 
would, she was certain, be lavishly 
indulgent to her. 

‘Now won’t that satisfy you ?’ 
he went on. ‘I will be a very 
loyal and tractable subject, Laura, 
though you may not think it be- 
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cause I insist on this one conces- 
sion.’ 

But she was not satisfied, though 
he tried to win her by a profusion 
of caresses. Her sensation was 
one of profound humiliation. She 
felt that it was ungenerous of him 
to exact a promise she was not 
willing to give ; she did not think 
he had any right to ask any pro- 
mise from her in the matter. She 
was but two-and-twenty—only just 
beginning to be conscious of her 
own powers. How could she bind 
herself by a vow never to use them, 
no matter how they developed 
themselves? Besides, if she pre- 
cluded herself from the possibility 
of earning money in some way, 
how were John's debts to be paid? 
How was she to get a trousseau? 
This last may seem a prosaic con- 
sideration to romantic people who 
have never known anxiety as to 
the wherewithal; but Laura had 
been Miss Thoughtful all her short 
life ; had shared her parents’ bur- 
dens from the age of ten. She knew 
that trousseaux are not got for no- 
thing; knew, too, how scanty was 
the store from which hers would 
have to be provided. Ifthe double 
drain of her trousseau and John’s 
debts came on that store at once, 
she was well aware that it would 
be unequal to the demand made 
on it, and then—what would be 
the effect on her father? She would 
have bought her own happiness at 
the expense of those with whom 
her very being was bound up. But 
she could not lay these difficulties 
before Claude. All the delicate 
instincts of her nature shrank from 
such a course. 

The struggle in her mind showed 
itself plainly on her face, and 
Claude’s keen eyes, fixed on her, 
added to her embarrassment. 

‘I cannot bind myself by any 
promise,’ she said, after a pause. 

He walked to the end of the 
path and back to where she stood ; 
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her face burning, her brown hair 
all in picturesque disorder from the 
way in which her head had been 
resting against his shoulder, her 
tall graceful figure in its white dress 
standing out against the back- 
ground of trees and flowers. When 
he came up to her again she sud- 
denly placed her hand on his arm. 

‘ Claude, will you not trust me? 
Why do you act as if you had no 
confidence in me? I don't like 
the feeling that you want to make 
a bargain with me.’ 

He was moved in spite of his 
prejudice ; but a certain obstinacy 
of disposition, which prevented his 
admitting that he had ever been in 
the wrong, came like an evil angel 
between him and his better im- 
pulse. 

It irritated him, too, to see that 
she was less pliable than he had 
conceived she would be in that 
first moment of his triumph and of 
her young love. 

‘You persist in talking about a 
bargain, Laura,’ he began ; ‘ but be 
reasonable. I offer you a home—’ 

‘Pray don’t give yourself the 
trouble to go over the items again,’ 
she exclaimed, hurt at his persist- 
ence. 

‘ Hear me out, Laura, before you 
reject my offer. I would provide 
you with a home, which I would 
do my best to make happy for you. 
You shall share all I have; I will 
deny you no luxury my means af- 
ford—’ 

‘Except the luxury of being free 
—mentally free—I know all that 
is implied in the promise you 
want me to make—and of feel- 
ing that my husband trusts me. 
No, Claude ; I have, as you know, 
not one farthing in the world; but 
I decline to sell my real self—the 
part of me that cannot die—for a 
house in London and a carriage. 
I reject your offer, with all the lux- 
uries you speak of’—scornfully— 
‘knowing their value, but valuing 
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something else more. I can un- 
derstand your thinking the thing I 
call my mind not worth such a 
sacrifice. Very likely it isn’t. Still, 
“a poor thing, but mine own,” you 
know, and I mean to keep it.’ 

‘Very well; that ends the mat- 
ter.’ 

That was Claude’s answer, wrung 
from him by the bitter words she 
spoke, and the contempt he dis- 
cerned both in her look and tone. 

He turned and left the garden. 

She stood for fully ten minutes 
without moving, almost without 
breathing, unconscious of every- 
thing save the one overwhelming 
conviction of Claude’s narrowness, 
his want of generosity. The veil 
had been roughly torn from her 
eyes. ‘To think that I would sell 
myself for a house and a carriage!’ 
That was the only definite idea in 
her mind. 

At last she threw herself down 
on the iron seat, unheeding the 
sun, which was pouring his scorch- 
ing rays down full on her head. 
Her pretty hair, her bright fresh 
dress, were all dishevelled and dis- 
arranged. As if in a dream, she 
heard her mother’s voice calling 
her; but she made no more effort 
to answer the call than if she had 
not heard it. The whole outer 
world seemed a far-off thing, with 
which she had no concern. Reality 
was, for her, summed up in that ach- 
ing sense of wounded pride gnawing 
at her heart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MEANTIME Claude, inaparoxysm 
of anger and disappointment, had 
gone back to the house. He turned 
into the dining-room, and sat there 
he knew not how long. Eveleen’s 
voice calling him disturbed him. 
To avoid her he went out through 
the window, but on the lawn he 
met Mrs. Erle. 
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‘Do you know where Laura is ?” 
she asked. ‘No one can find her, 
and we ought to have started long 
ago.’ 

‘I don’t know where she is now. 
She was in the Lady’s Garden.’ 

‘Would you kindly see if you 
can find her? Mrs, Elliott is in 
despair.’ 

He was a little calmer by this 
time, and went in search of her. 

She was still sitting on the iron 
seat when he reached the garden ; 
but she heard his advancing step, 
and, starting up, stood gazing at 
him, with the alarmed yet defiant 
look of some graceful hunted 
creature driven to bay. 

Though admiring her more than 
any woman he had ever seen, he 
had not thought her beautiful till 
that day. That she was so he ad- 
mitted now with a pang of fierce 
anger. 

‘They are waiting for you,’ he 
said, trying studiously to speak in- 
differently. ‘ Mrs. Erle asked me 
to come and tell you so.’ 

‘You have not said anything to 
her?’ she exclaimed eagerly. 

‘No.’ 

‘I must beg you not to tell her 
anything ; it will spoil her day, and 
she so seldom goes out.’ She looked 
at him, expecting a negative pro- 
mise. 

‘You have not given me any 
right to an interest in your affairs; 
but I can fully understand your 
dislike to letting your mother know 
the decision you have come to.’ 

She would not condescend to 
answer this. 

‘Don’t wait; I will come pre- 
sently,’ she said, seeing that he still 
lingered. 

He did not move, but stood 
watching her as she smoothed back 
her hair and put on her hat. 

So much of fierce passion mingled 
with his regretful anger, that he had 
almost lost all control over himself. 
Something in his bearing and in 
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his look warned the girl of this, 
calling to mind, as she did, his 
violent demonstration once before 
that morning. 

‘Go on, I will come afterwards,’ 
she repeated imperiously, yet with 
the same defiant air, veiling the ap- 
prehension she felt. 

Deeply incensed at her evident 
mistrust, he advanced a little way 
into the garden, thus leaving her 
free egress; taking off his hat, and 
bowing low, at the same time, as to 
a complete stranger. 

She went on rapidly, he follow- 
ing more slowly. Her whole soul 
was now bent on keeping her 
mother in ignorance of the affair. 
Any suspicion of it would, she 
knew, effectually spoil the bright- 
ness of her day. 

Mrs. Erle was standing on the 
steps. 

‘Where ave you been, Laura? 
Why, what is the matter? How 
flushed you look ! she exclaimed, 
with that scrutinising maternal - 
glance, compounded equally of 
criticism, anxiety, and affection, 
which daughters find so aggra- 
vating. 

Laura was not more patient un- 
der the inspection than young 
ladies generally are. 

‘ Nothing is the matter, mamma,’ 
she replied unblushingly, though 
Mrs. Elliott’s keen eye was on her; 
‘only it is very hot, and I came so 
quickly.’ 

‘Have you a headache?’ ques- 
tioned the mother, who was in the 
habit of looking on her daughter's 
constitutional headaches as some- 
thing between a crime and a mis- 
fortune. She always asked the 
question much as she would have 
asked, ‘Have you committed a 
murder? Let me know the worst.’ 

‘No, mamma, of course I haven't,’ 
responded the young lady, much as 
she would have repudiated the im- 
puted crime. 

Mrs. Erle attempted to arrange 
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her hat, still directing on her that 
look of maternal scrutiny, as keen 
to detect achance freckle as a latent 
heart-affection. 

‘Please don’t, mamma,’ said 
poor Laura, her embarrassment 
considerably increased by Claude’s 
presence. Unable to let her out 
of his sight, he had come up, and 
was watching her with a dark 
gloomy look on his beautiful face. 
*I will just go to Audrey’s room 
and brush my hair,’ she said, heed- 
less of Mrs. Elliott’s impatience ; 
eager only to escape from her mo- 
ther and her offended lover. Ifhe 
meant to drive with them, and 
keep his eyes on her.in that way, 
she did not know how she should 
get through the ordeal. 

He, on his part, turned with a 
suppressed oath to find fault with 
the coachman for some fault in 
harnessing the horses. ‘She can 


think of her hair at such a moment,’ 
he muttered savagely. 


He was hard to please. If she 
was not to cultivate her mind, it 
was surely allowable to brush her 
hair! 

He had ordered his own dog- 
cart, meaning to drive her him- 
self, had things taken the turn 
he wished. Now he started off 
alone. 

This being the state of affairs 
between them, it may be conceived 
that neither was in a happy frame 
of mind on arriving at Glynton. 
Claude's first impulse had been not 
to go there ; his second, not to let 
Laura out of his sight. It was tor- 
ture to him to think of her alone 
all that day, exposed to the atten- 
tions of other men. 

Harold Carew, it is true, was 
absent, but there were Sir Digby 
Forester and St. Clare Ellis ; and 
how might she not set herself to 
flirt with them, to avenge herself on 
him! She could not be with a man 
without flirting; that was his 
opinion of her; but maddening as 
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the sight of her coquetries would 
be to him, some fascination drew 
him ever on to witness them. 

Laura had succeeded, she hoped, 
in lulling her mother’s suspicions. 
She talked and laughed incessantly 
during the drive. 

Claude was eagerly questioned 
as to his tardy appearance. One 
glance sufficed to show Audrey that 
something had happened. 

‘What is the matter?’ she whis- 
pered. ‘Is Laura coming ?’ 

‘I believe so,’ he answered 
briefly. 

‘I have quarrelled with Claude 
for ever, was Laura’s hurried ex- 
planation. 

At luncheon he sat where he 
could see her. He watched with 
resentful anger her determined ef- 
forts to conceal all traces of agita- 
tion or disturbance; which efforts, 
he persisted in assuring himself, re- 
sulted not from generous affection 
to her mother, but from heartless 
indifference. Once or twice their 
eyes met, drawn to each other's 
faces by an irresistible fascina- 
tion. 

Violet Ellis sat next to Claude, 
and to her he devoted himself; not 
ostentatiously, for that would, he 
conceived, have gratified Laura by 
showing his own mortification, but 
with sufficient zeal to transport that 
happy damsel with delight. 

‘I’m afraid Laura is not well,’ 
said Mrs. Erle to Audrey uneasily. 
‘She has not eaten one morsel, and 
her face is so flushed.’ 

‘She didn’t complain to me,’ re- 
plied Audrey evasively. 

As soon as the two girls could do 
so unobserved they went away to- 
gether, and Laura told her friend 
all that had taken place. 

Audrey listened in dismay, ex- 
pressing strong condemnation of 
her brother’s conduct. ‘ But,’ she 
concluded, ‘ when his anger cools 
down, and he has time to think 
over it all, he will see—’ 
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‘And do you think I would sell 
myselfto him? Give up all I most 
value for a carriage and fine clothes 
and an opera-box ? Yes, that was 
one of the bribes he held out. If 
I would promise not to unsex my- 
self by using the faculties God gave 
me, he, Claude Dashwood, would 
give me an opera-box every year ! 
I’m poor enough, God knows,’ she 
ended, with a bitter laugh, ‘ but I 
would rather work my fingers to 
the very bone, or die of cold and 
hunger, and see those I love do 
the same, than accept luxury on 
such terms. And then to swear he 
loved me, she resumed — ‘to 
swear it by every sacred thing he 
could think of! His love would 
be degradation. I’m glad I’ve 
quarrelled with him, Audrey.’ 

*O Laura, but think of him.’ 

‘I can’t help him. We should 


never have been happy together. 
I always felt when I was with him 
like that poor spirit whom some 


vile magician imprisoned till it went 
quite mad. The magician shut it 
up in a box, or some such thing, 
and it used to struggle and strug- 
gle and struggle to get out—-I al- 
ways was so sorry for it—and then 
some one came and released it. 
But if I let Claude imprison mine, 
only death could free it.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had that feel- 
ing towards him, dear.’ 

‘ Always; but I tried not to have 
it, because he was so kind to me— 
and—and—O Audrey, because I 
was a fool; but my eyes have been 
opened. I've eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and—well, 
I’ve learned something, of course’ 
—with a sudden change of tone— 
‘never to trust a man’s oaths, for 
one thing. Don’t be uneasy, Aud- 
rey. He will console himself 
speedily. Look at him now, talk- 
ing to Violet Ellis just as a couple 
of hours ago he talked to me ;’ and 
her eyes turned to the spot where, 
under the arching trees, Claude was 
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walking up and down with Violet, 
bending his handsome head to catch 
her words. 

‘She isn’t troubled with such an 
unfeminine thing as a soul,’ went 
on Laura. ‘One cannot but won- 
der at the fatuity of the Almighty 
in having endowed some women 
with such inconvenient gifts. How 
can He so far have forgotten their 
natural sphere ?’ 

* Laura dear 

‘I’m quite serious; and I do 
think Claude should send up a de- 
putation, requesting that no more 
women with aspirations should be 
created for the annoyance and dis- 
quiet of men. Just look at the 
inconvenience I have put him to, 
all because God has made me what 
I am instead of—like Violet, for ex- 
ample. When Claude offers her a 
carriage and an opera-box, don’t 
you suppose she will accept them 
gratefully?’ 

‘Heaven forbid that he ever 
should ! 

‘When a man has such gifts to 
bestow, my dear Audrey, he is na- 
turally anxious to find a recipient 
who will value him and them at 
their true worth. See,. Claude is 
looking at us. Let us go back to 
the others, that he may not think 
we wish to disturb his téte-d-téte 
with the appreciative Violet.’ 

Audrey had never seen Laura in 
this mood before. Quite unable 
to offer any consolation in words, 
she could only look her sympathy, 
and trust that time would do some- 
thing to allay the anger of both her 
and her lover. 

.Laura was right in saying that 
Violet would know how to appre- 
ciate Claude and the gifts he bore. 
She had left home that morning 
bent on enjoying herself. For once 
she would subordinate duty to 
pleasure, and give herself up to un- 
interrupted felicity, in the shape of 
a flirtation with Sir Digby Forester, 
who had met her friend, Colonel 
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Wilmot, abroad, and with whom 
she proposed having a long conver- 
sation on the subject of that dis- 
tinguished soldier. 

But though bent on pleasure, 
Violet had a frugal mind ; and when 
Claude, burning with anger against 
Laura, showed auspicious signs of 
readiness to prostrate himself at 
her own fair feet, she resolved he- 
roically to deny herself the supreme 
gratification of a flirtation with the 
handsomest man in the company. 
This sacrifice involved another. 
She would be unable to satisfy that 
aching longing at her heart to hear 
about ‘Dick Wilmot.’ It was a 
bore, for she did want to hear 
about him, but he must not be al- 
lowed to interfere with serious busi- 
ness. He was very well in his way; 
very charming; and it was safe to 
flirt with him, precisely on the 
grounds which make it safe fora 
traveller to whistle before a high- 
wayman. He had absolutely no- 
thing, so could not expect even the 
most violent flirtation to end in 
matrimony. And Violet, who was 
strictly circumspect as to the men 
with whom she conversed, felt it a 
great boon to have on her list one 
member of the noble sex with 
whom she could be entirely at her 
ease. 

But she abstained, though with 
regret, from mentioning Dick’s 
name to Sir Digby; abstained from 
more than a few passing words with 
the baronet himself. It was a 
sublime sacrifice of pleasure to 
duty, and the martyr felt herself 
distinctly elevated in the moral 
scale after she had resolved on it. 
She had her reward. Claude de- 
voted himself to her all day. It 
would have been suicidal to damp 
his ardour. 

Laura’s breath came with such 
sharp spasms of pain, as she watched 
them, that she was almost suffo- 
cated. She had never before felt 
anything like the maddening sen- 
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sation she experienced on seeing 
Claude help Violet into the match- 
boat, with all those marks of ten- 
der devotion which had hitherto 
been her own. It was her first 
real knowledge of the passion of 
jealousy, and it was not pleasant. 

Then a sudden sense of shame— 
of the littleness of it all—came to 
her relief. 

‘ How can I be such a fool as to 
care for a man whose ungenerous 
narrowness I can't help despis- 
ing?” 

In utter scorn of herself she 
asked this question, deriving some 
consolation for the moment in re- 
solving to be superior both to him 
and to her lower self. It has been 
found, however, that philosophy is 
but a poor cure for love, even at the 
best of times. 

Had Laura known it, the un- 
conscious Violet was at that very 
instant driving Claude almost wild 
by the persistence with which she 
made her the subject of conversa- 
tion. 

Violet liked Laura. She amused 
and interested her, and she was not 
to be feared as a rival. A‘parson’s’ 
daughter, country bred and poor, 
could not compete with her, ‘up’ 
in all the latest requirements of a 
fashionable fisherwoman ; and she 
thought her a safe subject to talk 
to Claude about, for, truth to tell, 
she did not find it very easy to get 
on with him. 

They had not much in common. 
She could only talk about people, 
and that day Claude did not seem 
to know any one. He answered 
irrelevantly often enough till she 
mentioned Laura. Then he was 
all attention—such attention as the 
victim bestows on the executioner 
who is stretching him on the rack. 
The very sound of her name from 
indifferent lips was torture to him. 
He could praise and blame her 
himself, but he did not want to be 
reminded of her attractions, her 
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bright ways and sunny face, by the 
first stranger he met. 

He had missed her when she 
went away to speak to Audrey, and 
had been in a frenzy of anxiety 
about her. He looked round to 
see which man of the company 
was missing, but all were there, so 
she must, he thought, be alone. 
A compunctious stab went through 
his heart as he pictured her in tears, 
perhaps, and uncomforted. A sud- 
den wild impulse seized him to 
rush after her, to scold her, scorn 
her, kiss her, anything so that he 
could see her, feel that she was still 
within his reach. 

Then he saw her with Audrey, 
calm and collected apparently, but 
with a burning face and eyes un- 
naturally bright. 

He knew her so well that he was 
sure she had a violent headache. 
He, as well as Mrs. Erle, had 
noticed that she had eaten nothing. 
Anything like physical suffering 
roused his deepest pity. On the 
headache of which she was almost 
unconscious he wasted sympathy 
which, had he accorded it to the 
real trials of her life, would have 
saved both infinite misery. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WHEN Audrey and Laura rejoin- 
ed the party they found Sir Digby 
proposing that they should walk to 
the top of a neighbouring hill which 
commanded a splendid view of the 
surrounding country. The sun was 
going down, and a breeze having 
sprung up, exercise was not the 
impossibility it had been in the 
morning. 

The hill rose almost to the dig- 
nity of a mountain. The road 
wound up between woods of spruce 
fir, the delicate green of which con- 
trasted beautifully with the darker 
hues of the forest trees beyond. 
The path was narrow and rocky ; 
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a mountain torrent frequently cross- 
ing it, and thereby interrupting the 
onward course of the pedestrians, 
and necessitating much assistance 
from the gentlemen to the ladies. 
Every foot of ground they passed 
was a world of beauty in itself. Up 
under the firs there was little but 
the rich carpet of moss, but the 
banks were thick with every variety 
of autumn flowers; rare ferns not 
easily to be found elsewhere here 
waved their graceful foliage, rejoic- 
ing in the congenial soil, and the 
streams abounding on all sides. 

These streams had a charm pe- 
culiarly their own. They never 
gave an impression of damp. No 
doubt they did ‘ pay tribute to the 
genial heaven,’ but the tribute 
went up in such delicate guise that 
no one was sensible it was being 
paid. They sparkled and danced 
over their rocky beds, clear and 
cold as crystal, stopping now and 
then to linger lovingly under some 
overhanging root, visiting a cool 
cavern where rare plants hid their 
exquisite loveliness, then tumbling 
in joyous haste over rocks and 
stones, 

‘Gliding and springing,’ 
—ever singing 

‘In murmurs as soft as sleep,’ 
till they came to a bit of smooth 
reach, where they flowed on still 
rapidly but less noisily, letting you 
look into their clear depths where 
the many-coloured pebbles gleamed 
and glanced like jewels. 

When they gained the first bit 
of level ground Digby bade them 
turn, and there such a scene of 
beauty met their eyes as, once seen, 
becomes ‘a joy for ever.’ 

One of Nature’s grand transfor- 
mation scenes had taken place 
since the morning. The breeze 
had dispersed the golden haze, and 
the outline of the mountains stood, 
unbroken, clearly defined against 
a sky of cloudless blue. Below 
dashed the river between precipit- 
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ous banks, overhung with vegeta- 
tion of every kind, from the tiny 
floweret up to the giant oak, as if 
to show there was no form of 
beauty which the country could 
not produce. 

‘Isn't it grand?’ said Digby to 
Audrey in a low voice, and taking 
off his hat unconsciously, as if in 
acknowledgment of Him who, in 
His strength, setteth fast the moun- 
tains. They all stood silent for 
some time, watching the shifting 
lights. Even the thoughtless Violet 
did momentary homage to the 
Eternal Perfection revealed in that 
glorious landscape. 

On the homeward journey the 
party got separated, Claude, still 
with Violet under his wing, lead- 
ing one detachment, including, 
amongst others, Laura, who, hav- 
ing got into conversation with Lady 
Emily and Mrs. Ellis, found her- 
self drawn on after him. 

One of the frequent mountain 
streams, flowing straightacross their 
road, brought them to a standstill. 
The large rough stone forming the 
bridge had got so displaced that it 
was not easy for the ladies to cross 
without getting wet. A littie higher 
up the stream there was a plank, 
but to reach it they would have to 
get over an awkward stile into an 
adjoining field. However, to avoid 
the necessity of being assisted by 
Claude, who was contemplating 
lifting the ladies over, Laura went 
into the field. Lady Emily and 
Mrs. Ellis followed her example. 
The stile was formidable, but it 
was not so bad as it would be 
to trust their precious persons to 
Claude and St. Clare Ellis. Of the 
latter Lady Emily expressed ex- 
treme distrust to Laura. 

‘I know what young men are ” 
she observed contemptuously. ‘ He 
is capable of dropping me into the 
middle of the stream and saying 
he did it by accident; the truth 
being that he would not have been 
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capable of lifting her at all, in spite 
of her long walks and sparing diet. 

Violet and one or two other girls 
stayed with Claude, who assisted 
or lifted them over the water, much 
to his own and their satisfac- 
tion. 

But Laura had not foreseen that 
after the stream was crossed an- 
other obstacle in the shape of a 
stile of most portentous form and 
size barred their return into the 
right road, and to her dismay, when 
she reached it, there was Claude, 
keeping guard, waiting to assist 
the party over—a look of triumph 
on his beautiful face indicating 
plainly how fully aware he was that 
he had circumvented her. 

The stile was a break-neck de- 
vice, areal invention of the enemy 
—in fact, it was not a stile at all; 
it was a good stiff fence, formed of 
unbarked stems of young trees, 
necessitating all sorts of abnormal 
motions to enable one to reach 
the top, and still more monstrous 
proceedings to bring one to the 
bottom again in safety; not to 
mention the fact that when the 
fence was crossed there was still a 
tolerably steep bank to descend ; 
nothing of a jump to young limbs, 
but presenting formidable difficul- 
ties to those excellent matrons be- 
fore named. They looked, indeed, 
quite aghast, and reproached Laura 
in moving terms for having misled 
them. ‘They even took counsel 
together as to whether it might 
not be better to go back and ford 
the stream, or trust themselves to 
Claude’s arms, rather than risk life 
and limb by attempting to cross 
such an erection. They gazed 
wildly round for a more easy exit— 
for a gate or even a less formidable 
barrier. But none presented itself. 
Mrs. Ellis looked imploringly at 
her son; Lady Emily vainly wished 
for her dear Harold, and felt much 
inclined to scream. 

It is sad to have to relate that 
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Mrs. Ellis detected her son in the 
very act of exchanging looks of 
amusement with‘the demonClaude,’ 
as Laura, in retailing the story 
afterwards to Audrey, disrespect- 
fully termed her whilom lover. 
The said ‘demon’s’ face wore a 
look of proud satisfaction. An 
opportunity was about to present 
itself for overpowering his con- 
tumacious ladye-love with a quite 
superior display of force majeure. 
She, assuredly, could not have lift- 
ed Mrs. Ellis over a high fence, 
but if she saw him bear with ease 
in his arms this gigantic humanity, 
how would she not feel the ab- 
surdity of her pretensions? What 
was the thing she fatuously called 
her mind compared to the sinewy 
arms capable of such a feat ? 

But with this triumphant previ- 
sion of making her acknowledge 
herself nowhere, there mingled a 
horrible fear of possible failure, 
together with a humiliating con- 
sciousness that he wished to shine 


in her eyes, and an altogether 
inferior and weak dread of her very 


pronounced turn for ridicule. De- 
lightful would it be to lift that 
feminine Atlas on his shoulders, 
crushing by the sight his audacious 
enemy ; but suppose he failed to 
lift the Atlas? or collapsed igno- 
miniously under the attempt ? 

In spite of Laura’s misery—and 
he, who read her face like a book, 
knew that she was intensely miser- 
able—he was fully aware that no 
suffering could repress her diabolic 
sense of the ludicrous. 

How would not her curved coral 
lips quiver with laughter, her bright 
eyes sparkle and dance with fun, 
if she saw him stagger backward 
and fall to the ground under the 
superincumbent weight of Mrs. 
Ellis’s charms! Discretion is the 
better part of valour. He would 
not risk his reputation. He would 
abandon the attempt to crush Laura 
by any display of physical force, 
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and would submit to be helped by 
St. Clare Ellis. 

He secretly cherished the belief 
that Laura had no suspicion of all 
that was in his mind. Never was 
a belief more erroneous. That in- 
conveniently clear-sighted young 
woman read his face as correctly 
as he read hers, and was perfectly 
aware of the nature of his thoughts. 

‘Will you help Mrs. Ellis down, 
or how, St. Clare?’ asked Claude. 

‘Well, yes,’ responded that dis- 
tinguished warrior. ‘ How shall we 
manage? It is a tough place for 
the ladies.’ 

‘Captain Ellis,’ said Laura, speak- 
ing over Claude, ‘there is a log of 
wood close by that oak-tree. If 
you would bring it across, Mrs. 
Ellis could step on it, and so get 
down more easily.’ 

‘Capital! That's a clever thought 
of yours, Miss Erle; and with a 
running leap he vaulted in the most 
finished manner over the fence. 
The ladies admired, as he expected 
them to do, his athletic powers, 
and the matrons all thanked Laura 
warmly for her timely suggestion. 

‘As I brought you here, it is well 
I should contrive some way out of 
the dilemma,’ returned the young 
lady gravely. 

Their descent being facilitated 
by the intervention of the log, they 
got over with comparatively little 
inconvenience. 

Claude experienced a fresh ac- 
cess of anger against Laura. The 
quiet way in which she had ignored 
him mortified him extremely; ne- 
vertheless he stood by the fence 
still, assisting every one courteously 
enough. She waited till the last, 
hoping he would move; as he did 
not, she had no alternative but to 
face him. But she would not ac- 
cept his help; at that moment she 
would have risked any personal 
danger rather than touch his hand. 

When he held it out to aid her 
descent, she looked at him for 
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an instant, her eyes full of indig- 
nant yet half-tender reproach, her 
lip curved with an expression of 
mingled pride and outraged dignity, 
and then jumped down unassisted. 
St. Clare sprang forward. 

‘What a jump! Have you hurt 
yourself?” 

‘You might have sprained your 
ankle!’ 

‘Not at all! 
better alone.’ 

Her eyes met those of Claude 
defiantly. The incident filled up 
the measure of his wrath. She was 
bent on defying him, and he bit- 
terly congratulated himself on his 
escape from such a combination of 
pride and passion, one which any 
man might well hesitate to take to 
his heart. 

Before they got home that even- 
ing, so certain did Violet feel that 
she had caught a fish, that she began 
to think how she could most ju- 
diciously shorten line preparatory 
to landing him. 


I always manage 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Att I ask is that papa and 
mamma may not be told.’ That 
was Laura’s last remark to Audrey 
when they parted. The latter, as 
they drove home, turned over anx- 
iously in her mind what course 
could most prudently be adopted. 
That the quarrel could be perma- 
nent, she would not for a moment 
admit. Something must be done 
to reconcile them; and she be- 
thought herself of every argument 
likely to soften Claude. 

She would dwell on Laura’s dis- 
interestedness. That he would 
surely appreciate even in his anger. 
She was mistaken. He did not ap- 
preciate it at all. Had she accepted 
his offer on his own terms, trusting 
to after-influence or contrivance 
for securing her own way, he, who 
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felt almost a loathing for her honest 
refusal to make a promise which 
she held that he had no right to 
exact, and doubted her ability to 
keep, would hardly have condemned 
the subterfuge, had she stooped to 
employ it. He would have made 
some cynical remarks about femi- 
nine want of sincerity and a wo- 
man’s faculty for getting her own 
way in the end, and would have 
accepted the facts, believing eva- 
sion and shifty dealings her natural, 
almost her legitimate, weapons, of 
which man was the destined victim. 
He might possibly have respected, 
he would not have loved, her one 
whit the less for the deception. He 
went into Audrey’s room after her 
maid left her, and his sister, on 
seeing him, hoped to be able to 
soften his anger, but for several 
minutes she found it impossible to 
get in a word. He walked up and 
down inveighing in the strongest 
terms against Laura, vowing at one 
moment that, of course, all was 
at an end between them; nothing 
would ever induce him to give his 
name and substance to such a com- 
bination of pride and defiance ; the 
next, that he would appeal to her 
father,—she was not justified in re- 
fusing such an offer as his on her 
own responsibility. Mr. Erle ought 
to be told, and he would compel 
her to give up her absurd folly. 

Audrey listened to his ravings 
with as much amazement as she 
had, in the early part of the day, 
listened to Laura’s bitter sarcasms. 
She began to have serious doubts 
as to the expediency of a reconci- 
liation. 

The domestic hearth which would 
shelter two such firebrands would 
surely be in a perpetual state of 
combustion. She could only sit 
down and wait till the storm was 
over, and her brother had exhausted 
himself in a series of violent invec- 
tives. When he had grown a little 
calmer she gently suggested the 
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impossibility of his wishing for an 
unwilling bride. 

‘T’d tame her,’ he said fiercely, 
with a muttered oath. ‘ Besides, 
she wouldn’t be unwilling. You 
know nothing at all about her. 
She isn’t the milk-and-water you 
take her for!’ 

‘But, Claude dear, you must 
know as well as I do that neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Erle would attempt 
to force her into anything she dis- 
liked. They would think about it 
just as she does. Besides, she is 
of age.’ 

He was fully aware of all this, 
and when his passion cooled a little, 
admitted the uselessness of any ap- 
peal. 

It had been arranged that he 
and Digby should start for Ireland 
the morning after the picnic. She 
begged him now to defer his journey, 
so that he might see Laura herself 
again. 

He declined. There was no 
need, he said, that he should beg 
and entreat any woman to be his 
wife. Once refused, his offer would 
not be repeated. 

‘ You will come in and say good- 
bye to me to-morrow before you 
go?’ she asked. 

‘I always do, Audrey.’ 

* Youare notangry with me about 
it, dear, are you ?’ putting her arms 
round him. 

‘I think you encouraged her in 
all this nonsense,’ he answered 
gloomily ; but he kissed her, and 
early the following morning came 
in to take leave of her. 

‘Let me give some message to 
Laura,’ she pleaded. ‘ Remember 
she did not refuse you at first, only 
on account of that condition, and, 
Claude, it did look like bargaining 
with her.’ 

‘No; I will have nothing more 
to do with her.’ 

She drew his head down, and 
kissed him affectionately. 

‘Claude, it breaks my heart to see 
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you go off unhappy and wretched. 
I had so looked forward to seeing 
you and Laura happy together.’ 

‘ You know whose door to lay it 
at,’ he replied bitterly. ‘She will 
go a long way before she finds any 
one willing to do as much for her 
as I would have done.’ 

Audrey was, no doubt, right in 
saying that neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Erle would force Laura’s inclina- 
tion. They would not have done 
so, though they might seriously re- 
gret that anything should have oc- 
curred to interfere with a match 
so advantageous for her in every 
way. 

But Laura resolved to spare them 
all knowledge of the affair. Why 
should she add another to their 
many sorrows? Besides, telling them 
would involve an allusion to John’s 
debts, a knowledge of which she 
was more than ever anxious to keep 
from them. She had actually written 
herself to the only two tradesmen 
whose names she could induce John 
to disclose, entreating their forbear- * 
ance on the score of her father’s 
delicate health, explaining that her 
brother was in daily expectation of 
some appointment, and promising 
faithfully that some portion, at least, 
of the debt. should be discharged 
within the next six months. 

Whether the simple appeal soft- 
ened their hearts, or whether, as was 
most probable, they thought there 
was nothing to be gained by press- 
ing their claims just then, both 
creditors said they would wait a 
little longer. 

But a fortnight of the six months 
was gone; every day was of im- 
portance; and she had not yet found 
a way of earning any money. She 
appealed in feverish anxiety to her 
friend. 

* Andrey, do try to hear of some 
one wanting a governess ; some one 
rich, I mean, not as poor as I am, 
because I want money, you see, not 
ahome. I know I can teach, and 
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I can play and sing. I hate sing- 
ing before people, but I would do 
it if they would pay me.’ 

She had a splendid contralto, 
but could hardly. ever be persuaded 
to use it except in church. 

‘Have you told any one you 
know of a governess ?’ she went on 
anxiously. ‘ I am twenty-two, and 
I think I look older, don’t I? I 
would do my hair quite plainly— 
perhaps that would make a differ- 
ence—only it will curl, so tiresome 
of it! Do you think I look too 
young to get a good salary ?” 

Audrey felt that her poor friend 
did look painfully young, but she 
remarked, in a consoling way, that 
one oftensaw such young and pretty 
governesses now that she could 
hardly conceive youth and beauty to 
be any drawbacks. 

‘They might think I would flirt,’ 
said the hapless Laura, with a dim 
consciousness of her besetting sin ; 
‘but I wouldn't, indeed ; I never 
want to speak toa managain. In- 
deed, in one way, it would have 
been such a good thing if I had 
been a man myself; I could have 
got so much more money.’ 

‘ And spent it on yourself, or gone 
in debt, or married, or done some- 
thing. You may be quite sure that 
if you had been a man, you would 
not have wanted to help your father 
to keep a curate.’ 

‘No, I suppose I shouldn't,’ co- 
incided Laura, reflecting that her 
brother had shown no anxiety to 
lessen the family impecuniosity. 
‘And being a woman, I naturally 
think a woman the right thing. It 
was only about the money. It does 
seem hard that there are so few 
ways by which we can earn any- 
thing,’ 

What might have been the result 
had John honestly told Laura the 
real amount of his debts, it is im- 
possible to say. He did not do so, 
and the thing she most dreaded 
happened. 
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A day or two after that conver- 
sation with Audrey, Mr. Erle re- 
ceived a letter at breakfast, saying 
that the writer, having in vain ap- 
pealed to his son for payment of a 
long-standing debt, now addressed 
him, hoping there would be no far- 
ther delay in settling the bill. En- 
closed was an account for 1707. 

The letter dropped from Mr. 
Erle’s hands, and he leaned back 
in his chair, pale and speechless. 

John had not yet made his ap- 
pearance. He was always late for 
breakfast—a fact which caused 
ceaseless discord between him and 
his father; but Laura and Mrs. Erle 
were present, and sprang simul- 
taneously to the old man’s side. 
Mrs. Erle dreaded some sudden 
seizure; her daughter too surely 
divined the real nature of the case. 

Mr. Erle signed to his wife to 
read the letter; it was a shock to 
her, but nothing to the one she 
would have sustained had her hus- 
band been attacked by illness. 
His failing health was the real 
anxiety of her life; while he was 
well, or comparatively so, all other 
troubles were as a drop in the 
ocean. She spoke words of hope 
and comfort to him now. It was 
wrong and foolish of John, but they 
would manage somehow, and when 
he got an appointment he would re- 
pay the money. 

The mother’s heart tried to find ex- 
cuses for her son, bu: Mr. Erle would 
not be consoled. Debt was, in his 
eyes, disgrace. How could he hold 
up his head among his parishioners, 
or read from the altar, ‘ Thou shalt 
not steal,’ while his son was posses- 
sed of goods for which he had not 
paid? He had from the pulpit 
always dwelt on the sin and folly 
of running in debt; now he would 
be pointed at as the preacher of 
truths he did not practise, or cause 
to be practised by his children. 

He and John had never got on 
well together. The father resented 











the young man’s idleness, his plea- 
sure-loving habits. The son felt 
aggrieved at the old man’s sternness. 

A violent quarrel took place be- 
tween them now. John stigmatised 
his father’s notions about debt 
being ‘disgraceful’ as ‘heroics,’ 
while the latter inveighed against 
John’s selfishness and extravagance. 
In his heart the young man bitterly 
repented his folly; he was weak, 
not vicious or unfeeling ; but ner- 
vousness and extreme shame made 
him try to carry things off with 
a high hand. He told his father 
that so far from blaming him for 
running in debt he ought rather to 
congratulate himself on having so 
little to pay. 

To his mother and sister, how- 
ever, he spoke in a very different 
tone. They did not reproach him ; 
what would have been the use? 
And to them he expressed deep 
contrition—sincere for the time, at 
least—and was prolific in promises 
for the future. 

It needed all their skill to keep 
things smooth between him and 
Mr. Erle. The failing health of the 
latter gave way completely under 
the anxiety and the shock to his 
most cherished principles. Though 
living in a chronic state of quarrel 
with his son, he yet loved him with 
a tenderness almost womanly, and 
always suffered severely after a 
‘scene’ with him. 

These ‘scenes’ were of daily re- 
currence now, and tended still 
more to shatter the weak nerves 
and waning strength of the Rec- 
tor. 

For many weeks the household 
at Smedston Rectory was a sad one. 
Other bills came pouring in, for 
Mr. Erle had entreated his son to 
tell him all—to let him know the 
worst. When he knew all, he sat 
aghast. The payment would cripple 
him for the rest of his life. 

How did not Laura thank God 
then that no anxiety respecting a 
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trousseau for her was added to that 
heavy burden! 

Mr. Erle had a small sum, the 
careful savings of years, invested for 
his wife, that she might not, at his 
death, be absolutely penniless. This 
sum he must now encroach on. 

It barely sufficed to meet all the 
demands. They were met, and 
John Erle was a free man—but his 
father ! 

The whole thing had affected him 
to such an extent that he sank into 
a state of mental depression from 
which nothing could arouse him. 
He saw daily before his eyes. his 
wife and pretty daughters depend- 
ents on the cold charity of the 
world. 

Itis a proverbial saying that pride 
and poverty go hand in hand, and 
their pride is often enough made a 
reproach to the impecunious. Yet 
it is well that they should be proud. 
Their pride is their safeguard ; it is, 
in fact, but another name for self- 
respect ; and when self-respect dies 
it carries many other good qualities 
off with it. 

The pride of the Erles made 
them conceal carefully this misfor- 
tune that had befallen them. Not 
one word was said of it to Mrs. 
Elliott, to Sir Digby Forester, to 
Audrey. 

But the most carefully-guarded 
secret gets out somewhere or some- 
how, and there was no concealing 
Mr. Erle’s illness. 

The doctor, who had known him 
for years, told Mrs. Elliott and Sir 
Digby that only some great mental 
shock could thus suddenly have 
prostrate him. He was unable to 
take his duty ; and a substitute be- 
ing difficult of acquisition, the ser- 
vice had to be put off on two con- 
secutive Sundays—once altogether, 
and once in the afternoon —as 

well as all the week-day services, 
to which, as a strict Anglican, Mr. 
Erle attached much value. 

Little as he was to blame, he felt 
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disgraced in his own eyes. The 
kindness and sympathy shown by 
every one overcame him, and when 
a neighbouring rector volunteered 
the good offices of his curate, and 
the stranger came to ask some tri- 
vial question, Mr. Erle broke down 
completely. 

The medical opinion was that 
nothing but complete change of air 
and scene would restore him. Mrs. 
Erle’s and Laura’s hearts sank. 
How was he to get such change? 
The mere mention of it excited 
him violently. He had become 
suddenly possessed with a passion 
for saving, hoping that he might be 
enabled in some measure to replace 
the money he had destined for his 
wife. He would scarcely eat, would 
not touch wine or beer, and added 
to his own and his family’s misery 
by catching a bad cold from sitting 
in his study without a fire. 

Laura’s proposal to leave her 
home and become a governess was 
the last drop of bitterness in his 
cup. When she first broached the 
subject he got very angry. He had 
not, he said, sunk so low as to be 
unable to support his daughter ; to 
turn her, young and pretty, adrift 
among strangers. Then, when she 
gently urged the necessity of doing 
something, saying her mother did 
not disapprove, he buried his face 
in his hands and sobbed aloud. 

In deep distress she knelt beside 
him, putting her arm round his 
bowed white head. 

‘Oh, don’t, papa, don’t ; you kill 
me !’ she exclaimed in an agonised 
voice. 

By tender words and kisses she 
soothed him at last, promising to 
give up the scheme, as it so dis- 
tressed him. 

‘No, my child,’ he said, in a tone 
that went to her heart, ‘do as you 
think best; I have no longer any 
right to dictate to you. I am a 
poor useless old man. But how 
can we—your mother and I—live 
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without you? You are the light of 
our eyes—the one bright spot in 
our lives. Had you gone to a home 
of your own—but to be a govern- 
ess! My beautiful little Laura! 
To be insulted, perhaps.’ 

‘Insulted, papa? Who would in- 
sult me? The world is not quite 
so bad as that,’ she said cheerfully. 
‘ Besides, I can take care of myself; 
and even if any one did insult me, 
why, it wouldn’t hurt me. Those 
sort of things don’t really touch 
one; and as to my beauty’—latgh- 
ing—‘ well, papa, you think a great 
deal of it—more than other people 
do ; but it won’t be any the worse 
if I earn a little money.’ 

She spoke cheerfully, but her 
soul was heavy within her. Trou- 
ble loomed on all sides, and her 
heart was always chanting a sad 
requiem for her lost love. She 
missed Claude daily, hourly. What- 
ever his faults he would have been 
kind and tender now. It was to 
her as if part of her life were taken 
away, when day after day passed 
without tidings of him; without the 
messages which hitherto, during his 
absences, he had never failed to send 
through Audrey. She had no right 
to expect that it should be other- 
wise. But when was love ever 
reasonable ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Every one at Enleigh was deeply 
concerned at Mr. Erle’s illness, and 
all felt that it was probably as much 
mental as physical. 

Audrey shrewdly suspected that 
John was in some way connected 
with it. 

Sir Digby Forester, who was again 
the Dashwoods’ guest, was doing 
his utmost to find something for 
the young man to do; but that was 
not an easy matter. Employment 
to suit him was not readily to be 
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found, for John could handle a gun 
better than a pen, and train a dog 
better than cast up an account. 
He rode admirably to hounds— 
when he could get a horse—knew 
all the points of a dog, and would 
discourse scientifically on ‘scent.’ 
But, alas, he knew little else. His 
brains all lay in his hands and feet. 
He was born to be a pleasant 
kindly country gentleman ; a keen 
sportsman; not a hard-working 
self-denying bread-winner. 

The constant association with 
the young men at Enleigh who, by 
the gift of fortune, were enabled 
to lead just the life that would have 
suited him, and with whom he 
shared that life to a great extent, 
for a mount and a gun and a dog 
were always at his disposal, had 
fostered his tastes, and made him 
less fit than ever for hard work. 

Useless as he was to his family, 
he was yet a general favourite. 
There was something very lovable 
about his gay boyish manner; the 
bonhomie with which he got into 
scrapes, and the trusting confidence 
with which he appealed to any one 
at hand to get him out of them. He 
was exceedingly affectionate,though 
he and his father were always at 
war. 

Mr. Erle most unjustly reproach- 
ed him because he was not as cle- 
ver as Laura. 

John reproached himself, too, 
with genial self-depreciation, but 
usually ended by reminding his 
progenitor that Ae was perhaps, on 
the whole, the person mostto blame 
for his son’s lack of brains. 

‘I’ve always thankfully accepted 
whatever gift Nature or any one 
else was good enough to bestow 
on me,’ he would observe ; ‘and if 
you or she had given me brains, I 
should certainly have used them. 
Who knows, I might then have been 
a bishop? How ripping I should 
look as a bishop!’ This was asort 
of aside, and ‘ripping’ was Mr. John 
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a bishop hunt, Laura ?’ 

His sister Laura among women, 
and Sir Digby Forester among men, 
were his ideals. During his boyish 
years he had worshipped the latter 
with a real honest hero-worship 
quite refreshing to see; and now, 
after the baronet’s long absence, 
John was still his devoted admirer. 
And Sir Digby was very fond of 
him. 

It had been no small trial to the 
young man to abstain from reveal- 
ing to his hero the true source of 
the cloud which lay over his home ; 
but though he was the exception 
to the pride which characterised 
his family, he had, out of deference 
to theirrepeatedly expressed wishes, 
abstained hitherto from any indis- 
creet revelations. As time went 
on, however, and he had the spec- 
tacle of his father’s increasing weak- 
ness before his eyes, and as Laura 
persisted in her intention of leaving 
home, he found it impossible to 
avoid allusion to the subject in his 
intercourse with Sir Digby during 
the long days they spent together 
on the hill-side. 

Had he been away from home, 
and not actually seen the conse- 
quences of his imprudence, his im- 
agination would not have pictured 
them vividly enough to have dis- 
tressed him; but the daily sight of 
his failing father, his mother, pale 
and composed, though consumed 
with feverish anxiety, his sister— 
the thought of Laura pained him 
beyond all else. The idea of her 
being a governess was insupport- 
able to him. His was not the na- 
ture to realise that doing your part 
fearlessly and to the best of your 
power, however and wherever you 
can—living nobly, in fact—is the 
one real stamp of nobility. He was 
a slave to the world’s estimate of 
people and things. Laura would 
lose caste if she earned money. 

Society has decreed that women 
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may suffer, but may not, without 
forfeiting its favour, do anything to 
lessen that suffering. 

That Laura scoffed at society 
and what it said on this matter, he 
attributed to her want of knowledge 
of the world. 

His heart grew hot within him 
on the subject, and finally he spake 
with his tongue. 

Audrey had had a letter from a 
friend, saying she wanted just such 
a governess as had been described 
in Laura, and begging that not a 
moment might be lost in securing 
such a treasure. 

Laura was all eagerness to go, 
and John was in despair. He felt 
aggrieved with mankind at large for 
not intervening to prevent such a 
calamity. The idea did not occur 
to him of intervening in his own 
person by setting to work vigor- 
ously to find means of earning the 
money himself. Laura, in his case, 
would have driven a cab, or broken 


stones, or turned dog-trainer—any- 
thing rather than remainidle. Not 


so John. If somebody got him 
“something to do,’ he would do it, 
provided it was suited to him, and 
not too much trouble ; but he had 
no thought of helping himself, and 
now he looked round expecting 
some divinity in human shape to 
interpose between his sister ard 
her quixotic scheme. But no di- 
vinity seemed at hand. 

He and Digby had been shoot- 
ing all the morning, and then sat 
down under a hedge on the breezy 
hill-side to lunch. For once the 
young man’s appetite forsook him. 
In spite of his walk through the 
stubbles and his twenty-four years 
he’ could not eat. 

Digby had noticed his depres- 
sion, and at last, by kindly words 
and sympathetic looks, drew his 
secret from him. He confessed 
the whole thing with many expres- 
sions of contrition and denuncia- 
tions of his own folly. 
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‘Why in the name of fortune 
didn’t you tell me at first?’ said 
Digby. ‘I would have helped you 
and saved all this trouble.’ 

‘I asked Laura to speak to Miss 
Dashwood, but she wouldn’t hear 
of such a thing,’ he confessed fatu- 
ously. 

‘You should have come to me,’ 
repeated Digby. 

‘If Laura would only give up 
this plan of hers ! said John. 

Digby had neversaid much abeut 
that plan. John’s objections to it 
had no weight whatever with him; 
he felt only increased admiration 
for her courage and energy; neither 
did he think her success doubtful, 
like Harold Carew. ‘She is a 
plucky little thing, and will succeed 
in whatever she undertakes,’ was 
his comment. But he doubted the 
Rectory machinery working with- 
out her, and he, besides, fully ex- 
pected that the announcement of 
her resolve would be instantly fol- 
lowed by an offer of Claude’s hand. 
‘Claude is a scoundrel if he 
doesn’t make her such an offer,’ 
was his mental conclusion. 

Of all that had taken place he 
had, of course, no suspicion. 

He had always been on terms of 
intimate friendship with the Erles, 
Mr. Erle having been his father’s 
tutor, and entered most warmly in- 
to their troubles on this occasion ; 
consulting eagerly with Audrey as 
to the best means of assisting them. 

This was not an easy task, owing 
to their tenacious sensitive pride. 

With the exception of John, they 
held themselves haughtily aloof 
from anything like sympathy on the 
subject of that struggle for exist- 
ence which they found so hard. 

Intimate as they were, neither 
Audrey nor Mrs. Elliott had ever 
been able to persuade Laura to ac- 
cept any little help in the way of 
dress, though that help had been 
proffered with scrupulous delicacy ; 
for Mrs. Elliott, remorselessly un- 
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mindful of such weak things as 
feelings on some points, was yet 
full of appreciative generosity on 
others. She always did justice to 
the honest independence of the 
Erles. 

‘I honour them for it, my dear,’ 
was her frequent remark to her 
niece. 

Once, on the occasion of a grand 
ball at Enleigh, she had given both 
Audrey and Laura dresses and orna- 
ments for the occasion, but she 
saw that the gift was, to the latter, 
more productive of pain than plea- 
sure. 

Laura could not receive a present 
with the facile grace by which some 
people make a donor feel that they 
have as much pleasure in accepting 
as he has in bestowing. Tears of 


sensitive pride rushed to her eyes. 
She could with difficulty be brought 
to take the dress, and she never 
wore it, as Mrs. Elliott plainly saw, 
without a secret feeling that she 


had forfeited, to a certain extent, 
her independence. This, it may be 
said, showed a want of real gener- 
osity. It would have been better 
to have accepted kindness in the 
spirit in which it was offered. That 
is true; but every one has the de- 
fects of his or her qualities. A too 
tenacious pride was certainly the 
fault of all the Erles, John except- 
ed; and this it was which made it 
so difficult to help them. Laura 
and her mother were ready and 
willing to work hard in any way in 
which money was honestly to be 
earned. Both would have scorned 
to accept a penny, and this Mrs. 
Elhott and Audrey and Digby 
knew ; so it was not easy to devise 
a form in which assistance could 
be offered tothem. They could, of 
course, help Laura to a place as a 
governess, and John to a situation, 
if only one suitable to his capacities 
could be found ; beyond this there 
was little that they could do. 
There was another person deeply 
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interested in the Frle family. That 
was Lady Emily Carew, who was 
excited by the news of their mis- 
fortunes in exact proportion to her 
gratitude to Laura and Mr, Erle 
for having saved her life, as she 
persisted in maintaining that they 
had, when it was menaced by ‘those 
dreadful bulls.’ She was as gene- 
rous as the day, and ready to lav- 
ish kindness on, and receive it un- 
grudgingly from, every human crea- 
ture. Mer simple proposition now 
was to present Mr. Erle with the 
money he had paid for his son, so 
that he might re-invest it for his 
wife, and then to take him and her 
to Melbury for change of air and 
scene. 

This proposition she disclosed 
to Mrs. Elliott and Audrey in great 
delight. Their assurances that it 
would be quite unacceptable to the 
Erles, that it would in fact be im- 
possible to lay it before them, were 
alike surprising and unwelcome to 
her. She could not understand 
what objection there could be to 
the plan. She had more money 
than she knew what to do with. 
She had one son only, who had his 
own fortune quite independent of 
hers. Melbury was hers for her 
life; her dear husband had always 
had a horror of the cruel custom 
prevailing in England of turning a 
widow out of the home in which 
her life had been passed just when 
her grief was fresh upon her; and 
as Melbury luckily was not entailed, 
he had left it to her entirely, to do 
as she liked with, only expressing 
a hope that she would leave it to 
Harold at her death. 

‘And indeed, my dears,’ con- 
tinued Lady Emily, ‘he need not 
have troubled himself to express 
such a hope ; for to whom should I 
leave it but to my darling son, who 
always lives there when he is not 
in London, or abroad, or some- 
where else?” 

All this and much more did Lady 
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Emily confide to Digby and Au- 
drey, dwelling further on the fact 
that she had ‘no poor nieces or 
nephews, as so many people have, 
my dears; so nice for them, as then 
they can be kind to them; but I 
have no one; we are all rich and 
all only children, and Harold has 
all he wants,’ in a regretful tone, as 
though Heaven had dealt hardly 
with her in depriving her of a son 
who stood in need of assistance. 
What a boon John Erle would 
have been to her, had Fate decreed 
that she had been his parent! And 
now, when a benign Providence 
had thrown the Erle family in her 
way, what a manifest disregard of 
its designs did that singular race 
exhibit in rejecting her proffered 
help! She could scarcely be 
brought to believe in such per- 
versity. She had evidently been 
‘raised up,’ so to speak, in their 
behalf, and she felt that they were 
running counter to the wishes of 


the Almighty in thus showing them- 
selves stiff-necked towards her. 

It needed all Audrey's and Dig- 
by’s influence to convince her that 
any offer to reimburse Mr. Erle, 
at present at least, would be un- 
acceptable. Reluctantly she aban- 


doned the idea. The visit to Mel- 
bury was a different thing. That 
seemed feasible, and Lady Emily 
secretly resolved to put the other 
part of her plan into execution at 
some future day. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


LaurRA ERE had to give up, for 
the time, at all events, her scheme 
of earning money as a governess. 

When the preliminaries came to 
be arranged with that friend of 
Audrey’s who was so laudably anx- 
ious to secure ‘a treasure,’ Mr. 
Erle sank into a state of hopeless 
depression, from which nothing 
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could arouse him. He could not 
reconcile himself to the loss of his 
bright-faced child. The love of a 
father and daughter for each other, 
when both love their best, is the 
tenderest, as it is surely the most 
beautiful and ennobling, of all hu- 
man affections. A daughter has a 
power of sympathy with her father’s 
nature, because she shares it, which 
it is not given even to his wife to 
attain. From the day Laura could 
run alone and chatter to him .in 
lisping accents, she had been the 
pride and joy of Mr. Erle’s heart. 
He could have resigned her to a 
husband; that would have been 
natural and for her good, as he 
would have deemed ; to part with 
her on any other terms was a trial 
greater than, in his weakened state, 
he could endure. The sight of his 
wife’s suffering added to his own. 
It is true she advocated Laura’s 
going ; not the less did she suffer 
in the prospect of losing her. 

‘My child, my child, how can 
I live without you!’ was the ago- 
nised expression of her misery on 
the night when, in full family con- 
clave, it was decided that Laura 
should go. 

As has been said, the decision 
was not carried out. The doctor 
interposed. Presuming on the pri- 
vilege of an old friend, he took 
upon himself to tell Laura privately 
that he could not answer for the 
consequences to her father if he 
was subjected to any further trial. 

Reluctantly, therefore, after due 
consultation with her mother, the 
scheme was abandoned. ‘The 
money would have been of inex- 
pressible value, but it would have 
been drawn, as so much of the 
money earned by women under 
present social arrangements is, from 
the life-blood of suffering human 
hearts. 

‘Thank you, my child; God will 
reward you for this!’ was all Mr. 
Erle said when Laura told him she 
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would stay at home; but his hand 
wandered caressingly over her head 
as she knelt beside him, and he 
spoke more that evening than he had 
done for weeks, though he seemed 
with difficulty to realise that he 
could keep his treasure. If she 
was for a moment out of his sight 
he inquired for her in an anxious 
distressed voice, as if fearing she 
would not return. 

In all this there came one gleam 
of brightness. Lady Emily had 
taken up John’s case, and by her 
indefatigable exertions had suc- 
ceeded in getting him into a great 
banking-house, with one ofthe heads 
of which she was connected. 

She certainly did not lose any- 
thing for want of asking, where her 
object was to serve a friend. She 
emulated the importunate widow 
with admirable results, refusing to 
take ‘No’ for an answer, agitating, 
writing, and making the lives of 
those unfortunates who had any- 
thing tobestow burdensome to them 
till she got what she wanted. 

One evening she announced her 
intention of going up to town by 
the first morning train, saying she 
hoped to be back the following day, 
if not that same night. 

She went and returned triumph- 
ant. She had seen her cousin, and 
got John into the bank. 

‘I just went and caught him in 
his office, my dear,’ she explained 
to Audrey, ‘and told him he must 
do this for me. I had never asked 
him for anything before; and as he 
admired me very much in the days 
of my youth—for, indeed, I was 
pretty, my dear, though you would 
hardly believe it now—’ 

Audrey assured her she thought 
her beautiful at that moment. 

‘No, no,’ with a shy laugh, and 
a perceptible blush on her charm- 
ing old face; ‘I’m not beautiful 
now, though my son says I’m a very 
nice old woman and not the least 
like a hag,’ in which statement her 
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son was, for once, quite right. ‘But 
I was exceedingly pretty once, at 
least so my dear husband used to 
tell me, and this cousin too; so 
for sake’s sake I told him he must 
do something for my young friend; 
and now, my dear, I think I'll go 
to bed, for, you see, I’m not so 
young as I was, and my maid is 
tired too, for she had not the same 
motive for exertion that I had, so 
felt the journey more.’ 

Lady Emily’s very magnificent 
maid had not felt the journey at 
all, except as a pleasant diversion, 
but an object to love and take care 
of and ‘fuss over’ was necessary to 
her mistress’s existence; conse- 
quently Miss Scott had a good 
time of it. She was hardly to be 
blamed if her poor head was just 
a little bit turned. 

* You have quite taken the wind 
out of my sails, Lady Emily,’ said 
Digby, as he got her candle; ‘I 
was doing my best, but you have 
left me nowhere.’ 

She looked quite guilty. 

‘I never thought of that.’ 

He assured her laughingly how 
delighted he was to be thus antici- 
pated, and, in truth, John Erle 
might have waited long for work 
before Sir Digby would have im- 
portuned his friends as Lady Emily 
did hers. He had the best in- 
tentions in the world, but he had 
some remains of moderation in his 
demands—some sense of the signi- 
ficance of a negative, which she 
had not. 

‘And now, my dear Mr. Erle, 
mind you are steady and work hard 
and all that, for I said all sorts of 
good things of you, so you must 
bear out my words; and some day, 
I hope, I shall see you a rich man 
like Whittington. “Turn again, 
Whittington, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don Town,” you know,’ with an 
encouraging smile, which, if it had 
lost its youthful freshness, was yet 
beautiful as the reflex of the kindest 
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heart that ever looked through hu- 
man eyes. | 

John was both profuse and sin- 
cere, for the time, in his promises of 
exemplary conduct. He mentally 
commented thus: ‘Fancy me Lord 
Mayorof London! Ripping I should 
look, to be sure?’ 

What was to be expected from 
a young man who was perpetually 
picturing to himself his own ‘rip- 
ping’ appearance in certain distin- 
guished but entirely imaginary po- 
sitions? 

The only thanks Lady Emily 
would accept was a promise that 
Mr. and Mrs. Erle should visit her 
at Melbury immediately. They 
could not refuse. John’s good for- 
tune and the certainty that he 
should not lose Laura had brought 
back a gleam of hope to Mr. Erle. 
He became more amenable to wise 
counsel ; was brought to see that 
starving himself, sinking into utter 
despondency, and consequent use- 
lessness, at Smedston was not the 
best way of helping his family; and 
consented to try what change of 
air and scene would do, though he 
uttered many doleful protests and 
laments respecting the expense of 
the journey. 

John, his father better and Laura 
forced to give up her ‘mad scheme,’ 
felt his conscience quite at rest 
again and started for his new work 
happily enough—as happily, that 
is, as was possible under the pro- 
spect of a long deprivation of hunt- 
ing. 

The day before he went, Lady 
Emily privately presented him with 
twenty pounds. Not being troubled 
with the family complaint, he will- 
ingly and thankfully accepted the 
gift; nor was it wonderful if he felt 
that he had been justified in ex- 
pecting much from his friends, and 
in .secretly cherishing the belief 
that, if he fell again, they would 
again pick him up. 

Nevertheless, he honestly meant 
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to keep the good resolutions he 
had made. Having disposed of 
John, Lady Emily’s next care was 
to get Mr. and Mrs. Erle to Mel- 
bury with as little cost to them- 
selves as possible. It was a long 
and expensive journey, and a curate 
had to be provided. The Dash- 
woods had few clerical belongings, 
but Digby bethought himself of a 
college friend, a clergyman at large, 
always ready, like a colonial bishop, 
for a stray duty, provided it were 
well away from his own appointed 
sphere. 

This gentleman, who was much 
given to shooting, was most op- 
portunely invited to Glynton, and 
he, on hearing the circumstances, 
immediately volunteered to take 
the Sunday services. Mr. Erle, 
who usually insisted on giving an 
equivalent for even ordinary acts 
of kindness, was with the greatest 
difficulty persuaded to accept his 
offer of gratuitous help, though 
money, the main consideration of 
the Rector’slife, was, fortunately for 
himself, a matter of comparative in- 
difference to the stranger. 

Laura was to keep house during 
her parents’ absence. The terrible 
trial of the last six weeks had 
somewhat diverted her mind from 
Claude; but now that the tension 
was lessened, the thought of him, 
her quarrel with him, her love for 
him, and the utter blank the com- 
plete break with him made in her 
life, came back with painful force, 
redoubled by the compulsory ban- 
ishment during that long interval. 

The poor girl needed change 
little less than her parents. Ter- 
rible as the thought of leaving her 
home had been, she yet, to a cer- 
tain extent, had looked forward to 
it as affording some relief from the 
torture of moving amidst the scenes 
where she had been so happy with 
Claude. He was still in Ireland, 
and not one word of sympathy or 
remembrance did he send to her 
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during those weeks of sorrow. Her 
heart asked wearily for some sign 
from him, but none came, and her 
burden seemed at times greater 
than she could bear. She longed 
with feverish longing for scme ab- 
sorbing occupation which would 
drown feeling. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erle returned from 
Melbury, both much invigorated in 
health and spirits. John was going 
on steadily in London; Laura was 
safe under the paternal roof, not 
toiling as a governess among stran- 
gers ; so things looked brighter alto- 
gether. Mr. Erle still lamented the 
loss of the money he had saved for 
a distant day, but hope was buoy- 
ing him up again. He was so 


much better that he might look 
forward yet to many years of life, 
and might put things once more on 
their old footing. 

But now a new and more terri- 
ble source of anxiety appeared. 
Laura drooped day by day per- 


ceptibly. To still that aching pain 
at her heart she worked incessant- 
ly, teaching both at home and in 
the schools; training the choir; 
visiting among the people—this 
last necessitating long and exhaust- 
ing walks, owing to the straggling 
nature of the parish. In vain Au- 
drey entreated her to moderate her 
exertions ; in vain her parents in- 
terposed. She could only obtain 
in ceaseless activity any rest from 
mental suffering. 

The village children noticed the 
change ; the boys missed the bright 
vivacity which had delighted and 
civilised them, and to which they 
responded by broad smiles and 
surreptitious nudges of each other; 
the girls whispered among them- 
selves that ‘ Miss Erle warn’t well ; 
she wur pale, and not so sperited- 
like.’ 

Her own brothers and sisters 
noticed the change too. The sweet 
sunny temper had grown irritable 
and captious. Her irritability af- 
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fected them; making them irritable 
and unmanageable; so that the 
morning lessons were no longer the 
pleasant things they had been. 

Yet she worked on in feverish 
eagerness, though many a tear 
dimmed her eyes, and fell, rusting 
her needle or blotting the exercises 
she corrected in her room at night. 

Claude’s unkindness had struck 
a chill to her heart. He had been, 
in some sort, her ideal, an imper- 
fect one, but still an ideal; and 
one does not lay one’s ideals in 
their graves without many a pang 
over the brightness one lays down 
with them. 

And during those weary months, 
when Laura had been mourning 
over his defection, he had been no 
less mindful of her. In the first 
paroxysm of his anger he had given 
Violet Ellis cause to think she 
might judiciously shorten line; but 
wrathful as he was, he could not 
bring himself to burn his bridges 
so completely as to cut himself off 
from all hope of reconciliation with 
that most obstinate and torment- 
ing, yet fascinating, temptation at 
Smedston Rectory. He told him- 
self again and again that she was 
cold, unnatural, strong-minded, a 
designing flirt, a vile coquette ; 
he did not trouble himself much 
about the compatibility of the vari- 
ous crimes he imputed to her; but 
in his secret heart he had to ac- 
knowledge that with all her faults 
and incongruities he would rather 
have her than the subservient Vio- 
let, eager to fling her pretty self at 
his head. 

Sometimes he was tempted to 
surrender at discretion. Potent as 
this temptation was, however, he 
could not bring himself to be the 
first to lay down his arms. He 
was not without hope that time 
would bring to her wisdom and 
humility. 

As the dull winter months crept 
by, and she, lonely and miserable, 
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contrasted the monotonous present 
with the future, which it was in his 
power to make so bright for her; 
as she saw her chances of matri- 
mony disappear — Harold Carew 
had not renewed his visits to En- 
leigh—her proud spirit would sure- 
ly be tamed, and she would respond 
gladly to the hand of reconciliation 
he would hold out, 

But these hopes were suddenly 
dashed when he one day accident- 
ally became aware that his fair ad- 
versary, less discreet apparently 
than Job’s, or more daring, had not 
only written but actually printed a 
book. It cannot in truth be said 
that Mr. Dashwood felt the least 
disposition to take the said book 
on his shoulders, or bind it on him 
as acrown. He was furiously an- 
gry, and included Harold Carew, 
whom he considered chiefly to 
blame, in the maledictions which 
he freely uttered on the subject. 

But if Laura chose to write, he 
could write too. 

Anger, we have been told by 
various weighty authorities, is mad- 
ness, and Claude was certainly mad 
for the time—beside himself with 
jealousy and wrath at the violation 
of all his most cherished prejudices 
by one he loved. 

He heard, just at this moment 
too, that Laura was gone down to 
Melbury for a visit, which was 
likely to be of some duration. 

In a paroxysm of fierce disgust 
and temporary hate he sought re- 
lief for his outraged feelings by the 
composition of a savage article on 
lady novelists for a periodical to 
which he contributed. Of this 
temperate and beautiful effusion 
Laura was the real theme. It cer- 
tainly did more credit to his powers 
of scurrility than to his gentleman- 
like feeling or his heart ; but it re- 
lieved his over-wrought mood, and 
had he, having written it, burned 
it, all would have been well. He 
did not do so, however ; and it re- 
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mained, one more of the many 
things he had done in haste to re- 
pent at leisure. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Laura continued to droop more 
and more, and her mother, utterly 
at a loss to account for her depres- 
sion, and deeply uneasy, had in- 
sisted on her accepting an invita- 
tion given by Lady Emily Carew. 

The visit did not do her much 
good. 

When well and happy she had 
derived immense amusement from 
Lady Emily and her ways. It was 
otherwise now that she was ill and 
depressed. She was too miserable 
to appreciate the curious mixture 
of strong common sense, childlike 
simplicity, unflinching moral cour- 
age, and abject physical fear which 
characterised hér hostess. 

Nor was this all. Lady Emily 
was deeply religious too, in a lady- 
like way—that is, in her case, with 
a very decided reservation of per- 
fectly well-bred and aristocratic 
worldliness. Her son was the great 
theme of her conversation. Once 
started on that congenial topic, she 
was supremely happy. Laura had 
only to listen. 

The mother’s feelings regarding 
this supreme object of her adora- 
tion were complex. Her unbound- 
ed love for him was tinged with 
some awe, which had nothing of 
fear in it, and with an impatience 
almost amounting to contempt for 
some of his scholarly vagaries. 

There were one or two points on 
which the young lady discovered 
that the mother and son were al- 
ways at issue. The latter insisted 
on spelling his name Harald. This 
was a never-ending source of grief 
and annoyance to his parent. Not 
only was it unusual and incorrect, 
but it was a departure from the 
family tradition. There had been 
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Harold Carews of Melbury for ge- 
nerations. His dear father her 
husband, and his father before him, 
had been Harold Carew; and Lady 
Emily had always hoped to embrace 
a grandson who would bear that 
honoured name. But if it was to 
be changed into Harald for some 
‘literary quirk,’ she would almost 
rather not see it perpetuated. 

‘ And all my friends think it so 
odd, my dear; and no wonder! 
And they ask me why he does it ; 
and then they set him down as 
eccentric.’ 

This was one grievance; another 
was the gentleman’s heretical opi- 
nions respecting the sex. Having 
been blessed with such a mother 
as herself, Lady Emily could not 
but consider these opinions repre- 
hensible and undutiful. What had 
she done that her only son should 
have acquired such notions about 
women? People would, of course, 
conclude that he generalised from 
his especial experience ; and what 
a judgment must they not form of 
her? She felt personally reflected 
on and insulted by these views of 
his, not considering that in her 
son’s eyes she was not a woman at 
all as other women are, but some- 
thing quite apart—a being half 
divine, and with only some remain- 
ing attributes of womanhood about 
her, such as a disposition to scream 
when frightened, and a wish to pro- 
vide him with a wife much against 
his will. 

But all this could not amuse 
Laura now; it simply bored her. 
She hated the sound of Harold 
Carew’s name, and even Lady 
Emily’s abounding kindness was 
counterbalanced by her ceaseless 
loquacity on one subject. She 
found Melbury itself dull. The 
house lay in the valley, the downs 
rising before and behind, sheltering 
it from the winds, but also keeping 
off the free fresh air. A constant 
mist hung over the lake ; the place 
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was thick-strewed with dead and 
dying leaves. It was winter, not 
keen, bright, exhilarating, but 
damp, drizzling, depressing, the air 
saturated with moisture. 

Laura, highly susceptible to all 
outward influences, suffered posi- 
tive torture from utter depression 
of spirits. Day after day she rose 
with an increased inclination to 
suicide, asking herself hourly why 
it should be a duty to go on en- 
during life under conditions of such 
overpowering weariness. It seemed 
to her that the sun did not shine 
once during the whole of her visit. 

When it did not actually rain, 
Lady Emily drove her in her pony- 
carriage to call on some of the 
people in the neighbourhood ; peo- 
ple whom, of course, the girl did 
not know, and whose dull plati- 
tudes, to which she had to listen 
and reply, irritated her almost to 
madness. Why doesn’t some one 
abolish morning calls ? 

Lady Emily never went up on 
the downs, the fresh air and the 
soft turf having a tendency to en- 
liven her little steeds to the extent 
of making them start occasionally 
into something beyond the gentle 
trot dear to their mistress’s heart 
and nerves; so they kept to the 
low-lying country, to the lanes, 
lovely in springtime and summer, 
but dank and dreary now, when the 
red mud lay ankle deep, and only 
a solitary leafon some lonely branch 
remained to remind one of beauties 
passed away. Laura, accustomed 
to a hill country, where the winds 
made ceaseless music, and the cloud 
and mountain shadows an ever- 
shifting loveliness, found it terribly 
trying. And the people they visited ! 
There was a tall, extensive, fair, 
Juno-eyed Miss Bingley of Bingley 
Hall, destined by Lady Emily—as 
Laura gathered from various little 
remarks—to correct her son’s views 
respecting the sex. 

Miss Bingley, unimpassioned, fa- 
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shionable, unexceptionably dressed, 
looked haughtily over the simply- 
attired, slight, girlish visitor, whose 
soul spoke in every look of her dark 
passionate eyes, addressing some 
careless questions to her: ‘ Had she 
been to the meet?’ ‘ Did she know 
Lady Dash?’ 

The first positive feeling Miss 
Erle had experienced since her ar- 
rival at Melbury was one of strong 
distaste for Miss Bingley’s patronis- 
ing airs. 

Then there were Mr. and Miss 
Saffery, a bachelor and maiden 
brother and sister, who kept house 
together at Snail Farm. 

Mr. Saffery was a clergyman by 
profession, but he had abandoned 
the cure of souls for that of insects 
and—hams. He farmed exten- 
sively, and made his pigs a very 
paying concern. In his leisure 
hours he devoted himself to ento- 
mology. His collection of beetles 
was famed through the country, and 
Laura was of course taken to see 
it. A new spectator was always a 
joy to Mr. Satfery. When the spec- 
tator had dark eyes, which went 
through him like an arrow,—above 
all, when she came from Melbury, 
with whose heir the entomologist 
had a standing controversy, —life 
had little better to offer. 

A few days before her visit came 
to an end, Mr. Carew arrived at 
Melbury. His anticipated appear- 
ance threw his mother into a fever 
of joyful excitement. The servants, 
too, were all eagerly expectant; and 
from the remarks made, the young 
lady began to have some under- 
standing ofthe adoration with which 
Lady Emily regarded him. It was 
evident that in his own home he 
must display qualities of a very dif- 
ferent order from those which made 
him so unpopular in society. 

He was shocked at the change 
in Laura. All her beautiful colour 
was gone. Her face had a delicate 
transparent hue, lovely in its way, 
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but painful to see in her, because 
unnatural. 

He had once accused her of 
being a termagant, of talking inces- 
santly. She was no longer open to 
such a charge; she sat still and 
silent, never volunteering a word ; 
and when she did speak in reply 
to a question, it was without any of 
the flippancy which he had found 
so reprehensible. 

* Whose doing is that?’ he asked 
his mother. ‘Is it Dashwood’s? 

Lady Emily did not know. It 
was, she thought, anxiety about her 
father and brother. ‘ Forester said 
something about a marriage be 
tween her and Claude Dashwood.’ 
The lady had not heard anything ; 
she had certainly noticed thatClaude 
had seemed very attentive to his 
sister’s pretty friend ; but as nothing 
had been said to her on the subject, 
she had avoided any allusion to it. 

‘Well, between them they have 
pretty well taken all the spirit out 
of her.’ 

It would have been well had he, 
in his intercourse with his mother’s 
young guest, imitated his mother’s 
reticence; but tact was not Mr. 
Carew’s strong point. If it was 
possible to blunder into an awkward 
topic, he was sure to do so. He 
never entered into conversation 
with Laura without dragging in 
Claude Dashwood’s name. It al- 
most seemed as if there was some 
fascination in it for him; and as 
she could not hear it without a vivid 
and painful blush, and was unable 
to speak of him without a suffocat- 
ing sense of misery, she absolutely 
dreaded the sight of her host, kind 
as he tried to be to her. 

Had she been well and bright, 
as when first he knew her, he might 
have avoided her ; but her delicate 
drooping appearance touched some 
tender fibre in his heart, making 
his manner particularly gentle to 
her. 

In his own home he came out 
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in a totally new light. To his mo- 
ther especially he was so winning 
and affectionate, that her partiality 
was more than justified. He had 
the good taste not to be demonstra- 
tive in public, but Laura’s presence 
did not wholly prevent his showing 
Lady Emily a thousand little atten- 
tions—talking to and laughing with 
her, teasing her good-humouredly 
from time to time, and then apolo- 
gising in a half-tender, half-caustic 
way, very characteristic. 

The day before Laura was to re- 
turn home she was standing discon- 
solately enough at the front door, 
watching the mist driving down the 
valley, wishing it would either rain 
decidedly or clear up, so that she 
could go out. As she stood, Harold, 
followed by a brace of dogs, came 
up. 

‘Have you been on the hill to- 
day, Miss Erle?’ 

‘I have never been on it.’ 

‘Never? Do you mean to say 


you haven’t been on the Encamp- 


ment ?” 

‘No; the weather has been so 
bad.’ 

‘ But it is beautiful up there. 1 
have just come down. You have 
no idea how pleasant it is. Will 
you come up? It would do you 
good.’ 

‘I should so like it.’ 

‘ That is right.’ 

‘I will get my cloak, and tell 
Lady Emily.’ 

‘Your cloak, by all means, but 
never mind Lady Emily. She is 
down at the Lodge talking to Mrs. 
Fay; and if she misses you, she will 
suspect where I have taken you.’ 

‘Is the hill yourfavourite resort?’ 

‘I never miss going there when 
I’m at Melbury. On a clear day 
you can see the Isle of Wight from 
the top,’ taking her cloak from her. 
It was the same red one he had 
once seen Claude wrap so carefully 
round her. 

‘Pray don’t trouble,’ she said, 
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trying to take it from him; ‘I al- 
ways carry my cloak myself.’ 

* Not always, surely. I have often 
seen Claude Dashwood carry it for 
you. Besides, you don’t look fit to 
carry it or anything now,’ with a 
compassionate glance. 

The bracing air as they went up 
the hill was fresh life to her. They 
got above the mists; the clouds 
broke, and streaks of blue showed 
themselves through the curtain of 
gray that had obscured the sky 
down in the valley. Her eyes 
brightened, and some shade of col- 
our returned to her face. 

‘How delightful it is! she ex- 
claimed, with something of her old 
vivacity. ‘I must have my cloak ; 
it is much colder up here !’ 

He attempted to put it round 
her, but she declined his offer, tak- 
ing it from him and putting it on 
herself. No man but Claude had 
ever assisted her with it; he had a 
way of his own of doing it—throw- 
ing it over her shoulder so as to 
make her look ‘like an Irish girl,’ 
as he said. She could not bear the 
thought that any one else should 
do it now. She had quarrelled with 
him, and he was lost to her; but 
she could not so soon put away his 
memory, and let another take his 
office. 

Harold was disappointed. He 
had wished to put her cloak on for 
her. It was associated in his mind 
with the first day he had seen her, 
when she had ‘ quarrelled with and 
snubbed’ him all the morning, made 
him laugh in spite of himself at 
dinner, and then come back to him 
in the moonlight the impersonation 
of girlish coquetry, with that cloak 
round her, her hat tilted down over 
her eyes, to shake hands with him 
as he stood on the steps. 

That picture was constantly re- 
curring to his mind; but with it 
came the image of Claude, looking 
on and waiting for her as one who 
had a right to wait, and to be im- 
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patient if she stayed too long. The 
second picture neutralised the plea- 
sure the first gave him. He would 
like to have put her cloak on; 
why, he could hardly say, unless it 
were to show himself a foe to mo- 
nopolies. 

Laura did not wear her cloak 
picturesquely now, as if Claude had 
put it on. She threw it simply and 
soberly round her, as became one 
from whose life the bright lights 
had passed away. 

‘The air has done you good,’ 
said Harold. ‘I knew it would. 
You ought to have come here 
every day ; it would have brought 
back your colour. When first I saw 
you, you were as red as a rose; 
now you are as pale as a lily.’ 

Balaam, when the dumb ass, 
speaking with man’s mouth, re- 
proved his madness, was not more 
entirely amazed than was Laura at 
this poetic flight from the lips of 
her former antagonist. 

‘There, you are not pale now,’ 
he went on, as the blood rushed to 
her face, partly from amusement, 
but chiefly from embarrassment at 
the allusion to old days. 

Unfortunately Laura did not 
know that the encampment on the 
hill was the subject of a standing 
controversy between her learned 
host and that bachelor hunter after 
beetles—Mr. Saffery. 

The latter gentleman had a the- 
ory of his own about it. He main- 
tained that it was the grave of Hec- 
tor—his ‘ tumulus,’ he called it. It 
may be said at once that language 
quite failed to express Mr. Carew’s 
profound contempt for this belief. 
That any sane man should enter- 
tain it, was to him so astounding 
that his wonder at it never grew 
less. It went on increasing till it 
culminated in a sort of amazed in- 
credulity—‘ Saffery couldn't really 
believe it !’ 

Had Miss Erle been better ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carew, she would 
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no more have trusted herself alone 
on the hill with him than she would 
have flown. 

She would have known how in- 
evitable it was that the whole case, 
Carew versus Saffery, should have 
been gone through for her benefit ; 
but she did not know, and suffered 
herself to be led towards the dis- 
puted points, all unconscious of her 
doom. 

Mr. Saffery had lately been ill- 
advised enough to lecture to a local 
audience on the ‘ Tumulus of Hec- 
tor ;’ and in that lecture he had, 
while professing the profoundest re- 
spect for his adversary personally, 
made short work, in his own esti- 
mation, of his adversary’s theories, 
so subversive of his own. 

Mr. Carew despised a lecturer 
above all living creatures. He de- 
scribed him as ‘a fool standing be- 
hind a table talking to other fools 
in front of the table ? but in this 
instance he was almost tempted to 
play the fool himself, and give a 
counter lecture, in which Mr. Saf- 
fery, for whom he professed no re- 
spect whatever—how could he re- 
spect a man who believed that 
Hector was buried on the top of a 
hill in ——shire ?—would be made 
to undergo some potent blows from 
the hammer of Truth and Com- 
mon Sense, wielded with right good 
will by the scholarly heir to Mel- 
bury. 

However, on reflection, he would 
not degrade himself by such a pro- 
ceeding. 

As John Erle would have said, 
‘he couldn’t fancy himself’ deliver- 
ing a lecture, so Saffery remained 
master of the situation. 

But the pleasure of having a list- 
ener—albeit a soulless woman- 
creature—to his refutation of these 
monstrous fallacies was not to be 
resisted, and Laura, almost before 
she was aware of it, found herself 
in the thick of the controversy. 

From point to point he drew her 
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on, going still higher and higher, 
till they had nearly reached the top. 
And as they ascended, his elo- 
quence increased. It culminated 
in an appeal to his companion— 

‘Is it conceivable that a sane 
man should hold such a theory, or 
find any one to accept it ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ responded Lau- 
ra, who was getting very tired. ‘I 
should say he was insane, and his 
followers too.’ 

‘ Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings.’ Mr. Carew’s difficulties 
were at an end. 

Saffery was clearly insane. He 
was the victim of an hallucination. 
That covers, like charity, a multi- 
tude of inconvenient things. It 
would cover Mr. Saffery’s belief 
that Hector slept in a western 
county of England. 

But what of her who had offered 
such an obvious solution of a riddle 
which he had found insoluble? 
Clearly there was something quite 
above the average in this girl. Ad- 
versity, whatever may have been 
its nature, had brought out some 
gleams of reason in her ; and if he 
was tempted to regret for a moment 
that vivacity which had had a ten- 
dency to impress itself pleasurably 
on his memory, was not the de- 
ficiency more than compensated for 
by the gain in insight and apprecia- 
tion of real scholarly worth which 
her explanation of Mr. Saffery’s 
beliefs implied ? 

It was even to be regretted that 
she was going away the next day. 
What further improvement might 
not a more prolonged intercourse 
with a superior mind effect in her? 

Long before they got to the bot- 
tom of the hill again a heavy 
shower came on, such a shower as 
comes only on the open downs— 
pelting, driving, pitiless rain, that 
chills you through and through. 
The wind blew as if it were coming 
from all four quarters of the hea- 
vens at once, and meeting up there 
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for a wild dance of its own. It al- 
most lifted Laura off her feet. 

‘Will you take my arm? You 
had better,’ said Mr. Saffery’s op- 
ponent. 

No. Miss Erle preferred being 
independent. The excitement of 
battling with the wind had taken 
off her fatigue, and she looked as 
red and fresh as a rose dripping 
with dew when they reached Mel- 
bury, both wet through. 

Lady Emily scolded her son vol- 
ubly for having exposed Laura to 
such a risk. 

‘It is enough to kill her.’ 

Mr. Carew looked deeply com- 
punctious. It would be a serious 
thing to kill a creature capable of 
solving inexplicable questions by 
common-sense solutions. His com- 
punction at the mere contempla- 
tion of such a catastrophe was al- 
most enough to justify Claude’s 
uneasiness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


To Miss Erle’s extreme surprise, 
Mr. Carew, on bidding her ‘ good- 
night,’ informed her of his intention 
of accompanying her on the first 
part of her journey on the follow- 
ing day. 

She had to change trains twice. 
At one place she would have to 
wait at a small inconvenient sta- 
tion ; at another she had to cross 
the line, and had only a very short 
time to do it in. 

Laura protested. She was quite 
capable of taking care of herself, 
and in secret felt much bored at 
the prospect of Mr. Carew’s com- 
pany. 

She had hardly spirit left to be 
amused at his venturing to trust 
himself alone with her. A pass- 
ing feeling of wonder—‘ Does he 
think me so far beneath him as 
not to be dangerous ?’—did occurto 
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her, but it made no impression. 
She cared too little about him to 
waste thought on him. 

*I wish you would not trouble. 
How bored you will be! she had 
said to him in her first moment of 
surprise. 

‘Why should you say so?’ he re- 
monstrated. ‘I like to go with you; 
and I am sure you don’t feel equal 
to the exertion of looking after your 
luggage.’ 

Miss Erle’s modest luggage was 
of too scanty dimensions to need 
much care on any one’s part. 

With many tender farewells Lady 
Emily left her at the station, her 
kind eyes full of tears, partly due 
to her secret conviction that her 
fragile-looking guest was not long 
for this world, partly to the pro- 
spect of returning to a home de- 
prived ofthe presence of that deli- 
cate brightness. . Laura’s visit had 
made her long more than ever for 
a daughter. 

But she would ask ‘dear Miss 
Bingley’ to Melbury. She was such 
a charming girl, and dear Harold 
liked her—negatively, that is. He 
did not positively object to her. 
She did not talk much—a great re- 
commendation; and then, what she 
did say was always said with pro- 
priety. 

Laura felt very ungrateful. Lady 
Emily and her son had overwhelm- 
ed her with kindness. The latter 
had been a marvel of gentle court- 
esy to her; yet he wearied her to 
death. She had no inclination what- 
ever to convert him now, or to quar- 
rel with him. Even speaking was 
an exertion to her. He soon per- 
ceived this, and abandoned all at- 
tempts at conversation ; but at the 
first large station they came to he 
bought some newspapers and ma- 
gazines, which he gave to her, say- 
ing they might amuse her. 

One of the first things she siw 
was that admirable composition in 
which her late lover had relieved 


his feelings. She was well acquaint- 
ed with his style, and knew the pe- 
riodicals through which he was in 
the habit of imparting his ideas to 
the public. She had no doubt 
whatever that the paper in question 
was his, and that he had taken her 
as his text. She read it through 
at first with profound amazement, 
which changed into contemptuous 
disappointment in him as she went 
on. She had never conceived it 
possible he could stoop to use such 
weapons. 

‘That is the sort of revenge he 
finds comfort in,’ was her mental 
comment. ‘I hope he feels the 
better for it.’ 

She was no longer pale and lan- 
guid, and Mr. Carew, who seemed 
to derive much instruction or 
amusement from watching her fur- 
tively, was puzzled to account for 
her sudden change of expression 
and bearing. . He was more than 
ever convinced that woman was 
a mystery too deep forthe mind of 
man to fathom. He did not leave 
her till the change of train had been 
effected, and he saw her comfort- 
ably settled in a through carriage ; 
then he said good-bye, feeling again 
that vague sense of disappointment 
he had experienced on the hill 
when she refused to let him put on 
her cloak. He had been sensible 
of some pleasurable excitement at 
the prospect of travelling with her. 
He liked to look at her; she stim- 
ulated his curiosity ; and her beha- 
viour on this occasion roused that 
curiosity to the highest pitch. But 
it would have been more satisfac 
tory had she seemed to be aware 
of his presence or conscious of his 
efforts to amuse or interest her. It 
is little use being attentive to a 
charming young lady if she con- 
tinues quite insensible to your ex- 
ertions, and does not seem to know 
or care that she is a subject of in- 
terest to you. 

Mrs. Erle was distressed to see 
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Laura return looking even worse 
than when she went. She could 
not but associate her state with 
Claude’s long absence from En- 
leigh, but that was a topic on 
which she never spoke to her child. 

Claude had never been home 
since his quarrel with Laura. He 
prolonged his visit to Ireland far 
beyond the duration first assigned 
to it, and then went to London. 
But at Christinas he could not 
avoid coming down, for Charlie 
Dashwood was to be at home, and 
his brother could not have absented 
himself without giving rise to much 
comment, necessitating awkward 
explanations. 

But Claude did not wish to absent 
himself. He had undergone tor- 
tures of jealousy from the moment 
he had learned that Laura had gone 
to Melbury. Every other sentiment 
gave way to the one passionate re- 
solve to keep her from Harold 
Carew. And he must see her. No- 


thing else would stop that madden- 
ing restlessness which tormented 
him night and day. 

Enleigh was to be full of people 


at Christmas; he came down, 
therefore, a week before, hoping to 
see her quietly. 

He had not exactly made up his 
mind what to do. He would see 
her. That was the great thing. He 
did so, at church on Sunday morn- 
ing, having only arrived late on 
Saturday night. 

Even the flush which always 
dyed her face with beauty at his 
coming could not conceal from him 
the change in her appearance. He 
was deeply shocked—physical suf- 
fering always affected him—and, 
for the first time, a sudden flood of 
remorse for his hardness to her 
came over him. But he would see 
her now and compensate her for 
all her sufferings. 

He waited outside the church 
door, thinking she would follow 
after finishing the voluntary. In- 
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stead, she joined her father in the 
vestry, and went thence through a 
side-door leading into the rectory 
garden ; so Claude waited in vain. 

* Howshockingly ill Laura looks!’ 
he said to Audrey. ‘ You did not 
tell me how bad she was.’ 

‘You have much to answer for,’ 
was her reply. 

He turned away with a vague 
feeling of uneasiness. He had not 
been without a consciousness that 
she might have suffered a good deal, 
but the consciousness had not been 
disagreeable to him. He hoped 
that the suffering would ‘ tame her,’ 
and he had suffered so much him- 
self that autumn through her that 
he could not entirely regret her 
share of the probation. But then, 
in the case of a pretty woman, suf- 
fering should never go beyond the 
point at which looks may be affect- 
ed. Laura had certainly grown too 
thin. 

He walked down to the church 
again in the afternoon, hoping to 
catch her as she came out. She 
again avoided him, nor were any 
further efforts he made more suc: 
cessful. 

He did not want to send hera 
formal message; he would rather 
have met her as if casually some- 
where. 

When Tuesday came, and he had 
not seen her, he said to his sister, 

‘Does Laura never come here 
now ?” 

‘Yes; sometimes.’ 

*I should like to see her, Au- 
drey.’ 

‘Well, go and call on her. I 
don’t think she is likely to come 
here just at present,’ dryly. 

‘You mean she doesn’t want to 
see me. Has she said anything 
about my coming ?” 

‘She has not spoken of you at 
all lately.’ 

When Audrey was angry some 
portion of Mrs. Elliott's sarcastic 
trenchant manner seemed to pass 
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into her. Claude, highly sensitive, 
felt her tone and was hurt. Men 
always do feel hurt at the least sign 
of resentment in a woman, no mat- 
ter what they have done them- 
selves. 

‘Audrey, don’t speak in that 
way,’ he remonstrated, with ming- 
led impatience and'reproach. ‘ You 
know the—the interest I take in 
Laura ; our having quarrelled does 
not prevent my being sorry to see 
her looking so ill. Have you heard 
how she is to-day ?” 

‘I have not, Claude ; I haven’t 
seen her since Sunday.’ 

Hewalked to the end ofthe room 
and back ; he always walked about 
when he was nervous—a repre- 
hensible habit some persons have, 
jarring to the nerves of sensitive 
people, especially if the pedestrian 
happen to be builton a largescale— 
sat down by the writing-table for a 
minute, got up again for another 
turn, and finally subsided with his 
back to the fire, one foot on the 
fender and an expression of gloomy 
discontent and injured feeling on 
his handsome face. 

Audrey’s ball of wool fell off her 
lap and rolled close to his feet. He 
picked it up, and carrying it across 
the room to her, said, 

‘Tell me how you managed about 
her book, Audrey,’ in a tone of im- 
perious entreaty. 

* Excuse me, Claude ; I have no 
right to disclose Laura’s private 
affairs.’ 

‘ What nonsense! Did Carewhelp 
you ?” 

He was frenzied with anxiety on 
that point. 

‘I decline to enter on the sub- 
ject atall. It is not my own affair.’ 

‘You certainly don’t treat me 
with much sisterly confidence,’ bit- 
terly. 

‘One learns by experience. The 
wisdom of the serpent is not less 
necessary to enable one to get 
through life than the harmlessness 
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of the dove. You forget that you 
have taught me how my confidence 
may be received.’ 

‘Because one is angry about a 
thing once it does not follow one is 
to be so always.’ 

‘It follows, nevertheless, that 
one judges of what is likely to be 
by what has been.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘I mean now that I will not talk 
to you about Laura or her affairs.’ 

‘Then I think you are very un- 
kind; with which boyish expression 
of annoyance Mr. Dashwood strode 
to the writing-table, and did this 
time begin to write. 

Audrey felt herself that she was 
unkind, but she had to choose be- 
tween two evils; either absolute 
abstention from the subject, or the 
risk of breaking her promise to 
Laura by speaking of it, and then 
saying words she might afterwards 
regret. She'was in such a state of 
vehement indignation with her bro- 
ther that she lived in dread of an 
explosion of her own anger. Her 
only refuge lay in silence. 

All this was hardly fair to Claude, 
though it may be said it was no 
more than he deserved. It would, 
however, have been better to have 
‘had it out’ with him honestly, and 
given him, at least, an opportunity 
of defending himself, especially as 
he showed such an ardent wish for 
a reconciliation. But no one is al- 
ways wise. 

He felt more surprised and hurt 
than he had ever been before in his 
life. Anything like implacability 
was, he would have said, entirely 
foreign to the nature of his sister or 
her friend. Both had hasty tem- 
pers, but their anger was soon over, 
and Laura especially—excitable, 
but affectionate and generous—was 
won by the least show of kindness. 
He was debating as to whether he 
had not better call on Laura, when, 
as he was lying that afternoon on 
the sofa in his sister’s boudoir, the 
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subject of his thoughts came sud- 
denly into the room. It is needless 
to say she had not expected to find 
him there. She was under the im- 
pression that he had gone out 
riding. 

He started up. 

‘Laura ! at last! I have been so 
anxious to see you,’ holding out 
his hand warmly. ‘I am grieved 
to find you looking—not well.’ 

The warmth of his greeting took 
her completely by surprise. 

‘Do you mean to say you won't 
shake hands with me?’ in a tone 
of pained amazement, as she did 
not take the one he proffered. 

Laura had made a thousand vows 
that she would never again touch 
the tip of Claude Dashwood’s fin- 
ger ; but, all vows notwithstanding, 
it is not an easy matter to decline 
shaking hands with a person who 
is standing before you requesting 
you to do so, more especially if 
the wrong you are resenting be 
one personal to yourself. Laura 
became suddenly possessed with 
a sense of the infinite smallness of 
saying, in action, ‘I won’t shake 
hands with you because you have 
injured me, have wounded my van- 
ity, or damaged my prospects.’ It 
is easier to fight other people’s 
battles than one’s own. Had she 
been resenting Audrey’s grievances, 
she might have found it less diffi- 
cult to keep her resolutions. As 
she was only resenting her own, 
she broke them, not willingly, how- 
ever, for she gave her hand as cold- 
ly and reluctantly as it was possible 
to give it. He tried to retain it. 

‘You have been ill—anxious. 
You look pale. I was so sorry,’ 
nervously. 

She withdrew her hand haughtily. 

‘I was anxious about papa—we 
all were ; that was all, thank you.’ 

She turned to speak to Audrey 
respecting the parish matters about 
which she had come, and then with 
a bow was leaving the room, Claude 
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still standing in the same position 
as when he sprang up from the 
sofa. On seeing her about to go, 
he interposed— 

‘Don't go, Laura. If I am in 
your way, I will do so; but I have 
been wanting to see you. I—’ 

Even in old days she had always 
resented his occasional assumption 
that when he wanted to see her 
she was to come to him. Had he 
been anxious to see her now, why 
had he not called? 

‘I am sorry I cannot wait,’ she 
interrupted coldly. ‘I am very 
busy, and only came to speak to 
Audrey for one moment. I thought 
you were alone, Audrey,’ with a 
significant glance at her friend. 

She quitted the room in a par- 
oxysm of anger. What did his re- 
ception mean? Did he look on her 
as a fool, or a plaything to be taken 
up and flung down at his pleasure ? 

She left the house, and went out 
into the park, anywhere to be alone. 
She had been going to the village, 
but felt she could not do so now. 
To the young, every new sensation 
in themselves, every fresh revela- 
tion of character in those around 
them, is a discovery ; and when the 
discovery is of a painful nature, 
the soul, inexperienced in sufter- 
ing, shrinks with horror at the con- 
templation of hitherto unsuspected 
dangers. 

Laura did not know to what she 
was to attribute Claude’s conduct. 
Had he, then, never been open and 
trustworthy ? She was alarmed, too, 
at the storm of passionate anger 
that swept over herself. The bet- 
ter part of her was, for the time, 
powerless before it. 

Almost mechanically she had di- 
rected her steps towards the en- 
campment — Enleigh, too, could 
boast of such a fruitful source of 
discord—and sat down on the root 
of an ash-tree under which she and 
Claude had often rested. 

How long she sat she did not 
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know. A sudden sense of all she 
had to do and ought to be doing 
came upon her, and she started 
up. As she did so, she found 
herself face to face with Harold 
Carew. 

It must be explained that he and 
his mother had arrived at Enleigh 
on the preceding day, anticipating 
their expected arrival by twenty- 
four hours. 

Mrs. Elliott had asked them 
down in furtherance of her own 
scheme of counteracting Claude’s 
intentions respecting Laura. 

Harold had come hither now to 
make some calculation about the 
encampment, a great source of in- 
terest to him always, not certainly 
expecting to find any one there, 
least of all Laura. 

Both looked embarrassed at this 
unlooked-for meeting, the gentle- 
man feeling guilty in some way, as 
people do who have suddenly in- 
truded, however unwillingly, on the 
sorrows of others ; for the traces of 
tears in Laura’s eyes, the expression 
of pitiful misery on her face, told 
their own tale. 

A man less simple or more ac- 
customed to women would have 
spoken to her as if unconscious 
that anything was amiss; but of 
that sort of ready tact he was quite 
devoid. His dark face showed 
plainly the concern he felt. His 
look of distress restored her self- 
possession. 

‘Have you come up to see the 
camp, Mr. Carew?’ she said. ‘We 
cannot boast of such a one as you 
have at Melbury.’ 

‘I—I beg your pardon; I’m a- 
fraid I disturbed you,’ in tones of 
blundering kind-heartedness. ‘I’m 
going away again.’ 

‘Pray don’t on my account. I 
was just going myself. I came up 
here to—for the sake of the air. I 
took it on my way to the village.’ 

‘Won't you allow me to go with 
you ?—to see you home ?’ he asked, 
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as if uncertain whether he ought to 
offer to accompany her or not. 

‘No, thanks. I am going to 
the village for papa; I always go 
alone.’ 

‘Let me, at least, open the gate 
for you.’ 

They walked on in silence, he 
looking infinitely distressed. He 
could no more bear to see a wo- 
man suffer than a dumb animal. 
Both were unable to defend them- 
selves; for though women were 
certainly not dumb, yet, being un- 
reasoning and unreasonable crea- 
tures, they stood, owing to their 
natural infirmities, even more in 
need of protection than birds or 
quadrupeds. 

When they reached the gate he 
spoke : 

*Couldn’t I do what you want 
done in the village? You don’t 
look fit for such a long walk.’ 

The idea of sending Mr. Carew 
to arrange with the old people 
about their Christmas dinners so 
amused her that she could not re- 
press a little laugh. 

‘You are most kind, but I’m 
afraid my old women would be 
terribly alarmed at a visit from 
you. Besides, I doubt if you would 
understand a word they say.’ 

‘I assure you I often go with 
my mother into the cottages at 
Melbury.’ 

‘And are always welcome, I 
know,’ she answered cordially, 
touched by his real kindness ; ‘ but 
there they know you; here they 
don’t.’ 

‘Why do you cry? he asked 
suddenly, with the abrupt blunt- 
ness of a schoolboy. ‘ Are you un- 
happy? What is it? There are 
tears on your eyelashes now. Can 
I—could my mother do anything 
for you ?” 

For a moment surprise kept her 
silent ; then she answered gravely, 

‘ Mr. Carew, have you ever been 
very, very angry about anything ? 
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‘ Angry ?” hesitating. ‘ Well, yes, 
I suppose I have. I don’t often 
get angry, but I do sometimes,’ in 
an exculpatory voice. 

‘Well, and what do you do?’ 

‘Do? I—I don’t know exactly. 
What do you mean ? 

‘What do you do to relieve your 
feelings ?” 

‘I don’t know exactly,’ looking 
puzzled, and wondering if she 
thought he relieved them by tears. 

She looked at him with one of 
her old smiles. 

‘You swear sometimes, just a 
little, don’t you? Most men do; 
I mean, at least, all the men I know, 
except papa.’ 

He looked convicted. 

‘I don’t say I have never done 
such a thing.’ 

‘Well, tears in a woman corre- 
spond to swearing ina man. They 
let off the steam. Where a man 
swears, a woman cries; and you 
must think no more of having seen 


me in tears than I should if I hap- 
pened to hear yeu use some rather 
strong language.’ 

‘I should not swear before you, 
I hope.’ 

‘Nor did I mean to let you see 


me crying. 
was all.’ 

‘But can I help you” 

‘Yes ; say nothing about having 
seen me in tears. In fact, forget 
that you met me here at all.’ 

‘I cannot promise that, but I 
will not speak of it.’ 

‘Thank you ; your kindness has 
been of more use than perhaps you 
can ever know,’ with an honest sim- 
ple look of gratefulness. ‘Now 
we will go on our way each of us 
—I to my work, you to your in- 
spection of the camp. Good-bye,’ 
holding out her hand. 

They parted, he keeping the gate 
open for her and taking off his hat 
as she passed through, then follow- 
ing her with his eyes as she went 
down the steep encampment. 


I was very angry, that 
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His words of sympathy had come 
to her like a spar to which she could 
cling in the sea of angry emotion 
on which she had been tossed. 

Claude’s conduct had shaken for 
the moment her belief in truth and 
goodness ; but her anger was now 
calmed, and her self-control re- 
sumed its sway. Harold's few words 
of unaffected genuine kindness 
soothed her wounded feeling to a 
degree out of all proportion to 
their apparent significance. It was 
that they spoke to her better na- 
ture, enabling it to regain its as- 
cendency ata time of bitter conflict. 

From another bit of rising ground 
in the park a gentleman had been 
watching the two as they walked 
together and then stood still at the 
gate for that last little colloquy. 

When Laura left Audrey’s room, 
Claude had sat down again on the 
sofa, surprised and angry at her re- 
ception of his cordial greeting. For 
months he had been pining for one 
word from her, for one touch of her 
hand, one smile from her. He had 
been too proud to seek her, but was 
only too willing to be gracious when 
he could be so without any compro- 
mise of his dignity. And then to 
have the cup snatched from his 
lips, and no compunction shown in 
the snatching of it! He had not ex- 
pected that she would have given 
in all at once, thrown herself meta- 
phorically into his arms @ a Violet; 
but there was a calm determined 
haughtiness in her manner which 
alarmed him, and which he had not 
expected. There was no longer the 
girlish defiance which had made her 
refuse his assistance at the stile, and 
which was, little as she knew it, a 
most delicate tribute to his influ- 
ence over her. He could not flatter 
himself there was any such tribute 
in her manner to-day. 

He left his sister’s room, and 
went out into the park. There he 
saw Harold going towards the en- 
campment, and afterwards, when 
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he reached the ash-tree, Laura rise 
up as if to meet him. 

With jealous eyes he watched 
them walk towards the gate, stand, 
talk, and then part as if lingeringly. 

He felt almost beside himself. 
This, then, was the reason she 
would not stay to speak to him. 
She had appointed to meet his 
rival there. She had not been long 
in supplying his place. But Carew 
should never have her! She had 
been his before that combination 
of pedantry and priggism had ever 
seen her, and he would not yield 
her up to him now. Even if he 
could not have her for himself, he 
would not suffer her to fall into an- 
other’s hands. That was his fierce 
resolve at that moment. 

He had gone out with some 
vague idea of meeting her on her 
way back from the village, and this 
was what was in store for him! 


CHAPTER XxX. 


AFTER her return from Melbury, 
Laura told her mother about her 


quarrel with Claude. As John’s 
debts were no longer a secret, there 
was no further cause for conceal- 
ment, had concealment been pos- 
sible, which it was not, as she would 
not go to Enleigh while Claude 
was there, and the cessation of his 
visits to the Rectory gave rise to 
much comment. 

Charlie Dashwood had come 
home; and as he had known Laura 
from her babyhood, and was almost 
as fond of her as if she had been 
his sister, it was impossible to re- 
fuse him an explanation of her ap- 
parent estrangement. Audrey had 
to tell him something of the state 
of the case. 

‘Then that accounts for aunt 
Eleanors determination to have 
the Ellis girls here,’ he said. ‘She 
wants to bring that about,’ for Mrs. 
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Elliott had insisted on inviting Vio- 
let and her brother. That was part 
of her plan. It was no use to give 
Harold Carew the opportunity of 
seeing Laura if she did not also 
provide a young lady for Claude 
who would make opportunities of 
seeing him. 

Violet came armed for conquest, 
and having quite made up her mind 
as to the best method cf shorten- 
ing line. There was much gaiety ; 
skating all day, for it had frozen 
hard, and every pond and lake 
about the place was a sheet of ice ; 
music and dancing at night. 

Charlie Dashwood was the most 
lovable of human beings; no living 
thing could be with him without 
feeling drawn towards him. He 
was never touchy, or moody, or ex- 
acting like Claude, and though his 
temper was quick, he made amends 
by the amplitude of his compunc- 
tion for any hasty word he may ever 
have spoken. His chief character- 
istic, however, was his superabound- 
ing energy, to which the compara- 
tively limited sphere of his duties 
did not give half scope enough. 

He had the most profound ad- 
miration for his brother’s intellect 
and ability, as well as the strongest 
affection forhim, and he determined 
now, with his accustomed energy, 
to effect a reconciliation between 
him and Laura. It was out of the 
question that he should marry Vio- 
let. Charlie could not conceive a 
worse fate fora man. He had 
great faith in Claude, but even the 
cleverest man needs the corrective 
and incentive of a sensible wife— 
that was Charlie’s opinion—and 
Violet would not be sensible. 

Besides, there was Laura. She 
looked miserable. Harold Carew 
was not more touched by her fra- 
gile appearance than was Charlie. 

There are certain states of mind 
and body deserving of real sympa- 
thy, which nevertheless, for some 
mysterious reason, only excite ridi- 
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cule. Sea-sickness is one; a man 
suffering fromthe pangs of wounded 
or disappointed love is another. 
Even tender-hearted women com- 
bine to laugh at him. 

Claude suffered at this time as 
much, more, in many respects, than 
Laura ; but no one felt the least 
pity for him, while she was an ob- 
ject of the most tender interest and 
compassion—to the gentlemen es- 
pecially. Charlie and Digby vied 
with each other in courteous atten- 
tions to her, manifesting their un- 
spoken sympathy in a thousand 
delicate ways. 

Harold, loyal to his promise, had 
not spoken to any one of that meet- 
ing under the ash-tree, but he was 
not long left in ignorance of the 
cause of Laura’s distress. Charlie, 
never very reticent, took him into 
his confidence, as he had taken 
Digby and Lady Emily, so that the 
young lady, much to her surprise 
and annoyance, found herself the 
heroine of the hour, and her every 
look and tone made the subject of 
anxious observation and eager com- 
ment. 

She was fully aware of this, though 
nothing was of course ever said 
before her, and was so disgusted 
at finding herself thus put en é- 
dence that, even when there was no 
probability of meeting Claude, she 
would not go to Enleigh. Harold 
Carew was the only one who never 
joined in the discussions respecting 
her and her prospects ; buthe would 
sometimes ask Audrey how her 
friend was, if he happened to meet 
her alone ; and he frequently spoke 
of her to his mother, too frequently 
for that lady’s peace of mind. 

She felt boundlessly benevolent 
towards the whole Erle family ; 
Laura was her especial favourite, 
the object of her extreme admira- 
tion and love; she would have 
considered her, in fact, the most 
desirable daughter-in-law for any 
one—save herself; for the acute 


observer may have remarked that 
the benevolence of mothers of eli- 
gible sons towards impecunious 
young ladies always stops just short 
of the point of wishing for any per- 
manent connection with them. 

Laura, as somebody else’s daugh- 
ter-in-law, would be too charming 
a sight. Lady Emily would give 
her such a beautiful wedding-pre- 
sent; nor could any right-minded 
person see thg least justification 
for Mrs. Elliott’s objections to 
Claude Dashwood’s desire to make 
her his wife—they were narrow 
and ungenerous, even worldly. 
Claude was a second son, with no 
prospect of any landed property ; 
such a marriage was in every way 
suited to him. Itneeds little appre- 
ciation of the fitness of things to 
see the difference between his case 
and Mr. Carew’s. The latterwas an 
only son, heir to Melbury; on him 
depended the honour of the family 
(though he would spell his name in 
that unfortunate manner) ; he be- 
longed to his county—his country, 
in fact—not to himself at all, and 
must wed accordingly. 

It will be observed to what very 
opposite conclusions the arguments 
used by Lady Emily Carew and 
Mrs. Elliott led them. 

Since the day on which Claude 
had seen Laura and Harold to- 
gether on the encampment he had 
made no direct effort to meet her, 
though he lived in constant hope 
of some chance encounter. He 
persuaded himself into the belief 
that the meeting between them had 
been prearranged, though deep in 
his heart he knew that the girl was 
as incapable of making any clan- 
destine engagement as of robbing 
a house ; but the supposed belief 
gave him something definite to ex- 
pend his anger upon. He was cer- 
tainly morose and jealous enough 
to excite any one’s pity. He rarely 
joined in the conversation, or in 
any of the games or amusements 
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engaged in by the others, and was 
become so irritable that it was diffi- 
cult to live in any sort of peace 
with him. 

He might have consoled himself 
with Violet, whom Mrs. Elliott con- 
tinued to throw at his head with 
skilful ingenuity—and a very pretty 
thing she was for any one’s conso- 
lation,as she went forth to skate day 
after day, the keen air heightening 
her lovely complexion, her sunny 
blue eyes dancing With a prevision 
of coming matrimonial triumphs, 
her little feet peeping in and out 
from under her somewhat brief 
scarlet petticoat, and a hat of mar- 
vellous form and plumage surmount- 
ing a head fearfully and wonder- 
fully got up. 

She dressed five, not seldom six, 
times a day. At breakfast she came 
down looking as fresh as a spring 
flower, in the very last fashion in 
morning robes ; then, according as 
they drove, skated, or walked, she 


appeared in a suitable and costly 
costume ; at luncheon she was gor- 
geous in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, looking like nothing so much 


as a plate out of Le Follet. The 
afternoon saw a fresh toilette; and 
the evening — but what common 
pen could describe Violet as she 
burst on the astonished vision at 
dinner? The variety, beauty, scan- 
tiness of corsage and amplitude of 
skirt constituting her dresses would 
need a court milliner for the due 
chronicling thereof. It was in the 
days of hoops, and Violet was as 
broad as she was long. Even the 
most enthusiastic lover could not 
possibly have put his arm round 
her waist. She was armed so strong 
—in steel—that he could not have 
got within two yards of her. 

Her head was consecrated to 
Flora ; tufts of variegated grasses 
hung down behind; roses and lilies 
sprang from the top ; violets graced 
her brow. 

Sometimes, however, as if to 
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show that there was no attire she 
could not render becoming, she 
would appear as sweet simplicity, 
i.¢. in a long trailing white dress, 
without any ornament whatever, 
neither bracelets nor brooch, only 
her own hair, much less curled 
than usual, and one diamond star 
over her forehead. 

The sensation was great the first 
evening she sailed into the room 
in this medizval costume ; and at 
dinner she almost took Harold 
Carew’s breath away by suddenly 
asking him if he did not think she 
looked ‘like a pre-Raphaelite arch- 
angel ;’ having previously addressed 
the same inquiry to Claude, be- 
tween whom and Harold she was 
seated. 

In truth, whatever she wore she 
looked charming in, by force of her 
youth and brightness and happy- 
heartedness. , She was like a bird 
or a butterfly, longing innocently 
to show its gay colours in the sun; 
and it was not her fault that she 
had no soul, that the little moral 
feeling she had possessed had been 
carefully suppressed, and that she 
had been brought up to think run- 
ning a man to earth the one occu- 
pation for a woman. 

To the possible husbands assem- 
bied at Enleigh, and to Mr. Dash- 
wood, she was an unending source 
of amusement and amazement. 
They watched her entrance each 
evening in pleased expectation, 
prepared for any and every de- 
velopment of fashion and eccen- 
tricity. Even Haroid Carew could 
not but be mollified towards her, 
though he stood in terrible dread 
of her designs (he did not know 
how he could have survived it had 
she insisted on marrying him), and 
never looked at her without a keen 
recollection of his sufferings on one 
occasion when envious Fate had 
decreed that she was to be his 
partner at whist, and she, the lead 
being hers, absolutely declined to 
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produce a trump, while he was 
morally certain she held five. 

‘ Alas, regardless of their doom, 
the little victims play! Violet 
played on, triumphantly happy at 
this time, undisturbed by any pre- 
sentiment of the stormy waters into 
which she was steering her small 
bark. It would not be smooth 
sailing over the sea of life with 
Claude for steersman, with his ca- 
pricious exacting temper, his large 
requirements from others—women 
especially—and the small return it 
was in his power to make. 

Yet Violet might have taken 
warning. There were storm-signals 
enough. 

Not only was he gloomy and ir- 
ritable during the day, but a pitched 
battle between him and Harold 
Carew usually crowned the night. 
There are certain men who always 
do their quarrelling at dinner. If 
they don’t wage war over the num- 
ber of creatures they either have or 
ought to have killed during the 
day, they are sure to begin on poli- 
tics, and then all hope of peace is 
at an end. The feminine assist- 
ants in vain endeavour to change 
the subject, finding ample reason 
to agree with king Solomon in 
the admirable remarks he has left 
on record respecting a dinner of 
herbs. 

The state of things at Enleigh 
happened to be particularly favour- 
able to this prandial warfare just 
at this conjuncture. 

Owing to the frost there was no 
hunting ; owing to the shortness of 
the days the gentlemen had to come 
in doors early, and, not being tired 
enough to sleep, had several hours 
to devote to ‘the improvement of 
their minds. It was in the height 
of the struggle between the North 
and the South, and they met at 
dinner fresh from the perusal of 
the newspapers, having secreted a 
vast amount of annoyance or tri- 
umph, according as the party whose 
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cause they espoused had lost or 
won. 

Claude and Harold always flew 
at each other like two angry dogs. 
They differed on every possible 
subject save one. Both were irre- 
sistibly attracted—one consciously, 
the other unconsciously—by the 
same woman ; but this one point 
of agreement only added bitterness 
to all their other differences, and 
they were in the habit of fighting 
their battles out in public with acri- 
monious bitterness. 

Harold was a warm supporter of 
the North, while Claude as eagerly 
upheld the South; and as dinner 
progressed and the combatants 
grew excited, the battles were all 
fought over again, and the same 
arguments produced night after 
night with as much verve and fresh- 
ness as if they had never done duty 
before. 

Harold was, it must be admitted, 
a provoking adversary. He was in 
a minority ; but that didn’t daunt 
him in the least; and he was as 
sarcastic and cutting and aggravat- 
ing as he knew how to be when he 
chose, and not the less so that his 
foes were generous in laying them- 
selves open to attack. ‘ The South- 
erners were gentlemen, and the 
slaves better off than English la- 
bourers.’ That was their usual line 
of argument. The withering scorn 
with which the Northern champion 
maintained that those facts had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
right and wrong of the matter in 
question tended rather to the relief 
of his own feelings than the con- 
version of his opponents. 

It remained true that the North 
was at this time a sore trial to its 
friends. It was always being beaten 
or doing something it had better 
not have done ; so that belief in it 
was a constant exercise of that 
faith which is a confidence of things 
hoped for, an evidence of things 
not seen. 
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But Mr. Carew’s allegiance never 
wavered. Even if the South got 
the best of it at first, right would 
triumph in the end, and in the 
mean time, 

‘I fully agree with a remark Miss 
Erle made to-day—that it is nobler 
to be defeated with the North than 
victorious with the South.’ 

Claude started as though he had 
been stung. How did Carew dare 
to quote Laura? The knowledge 
that his views were in accordance 
with hers on the controversy se- 
cretly added bitterness to his dis- 
cussions. That Harold should 
quote her was a terrible aggrava- 
tion. They had met again, then ; 
had conversed with each other. 
Where had they done so? Carew 
must have gone to the Rectory ; 
for he had ascertained that Laura 
had not been up to the house. Or 
had she met him again by appoint- 
ment? 

He sat with glowering eyes, 
brooding over his wrongs in silence, 
except when he spoke to Violet 
from time to time. 

Every fresh access of anger 
against Laura was something in 
the latter young lady’s favour. She 
had no objectionable views of her 
own on political and social ques- 
tions ; she did not know a Federal 
from a Confederate, and was quite 
willing to accept all Claude said on 
the subject. In fact, she thought 
it ‘quite right that some people 
should be slaves, you know, if they 
can’t take care of themselves, and 
all that.’ 

This beautiful sentiment from 
Violet’s pretty lips was balm to 
Claude’s wounded feelings. How 
refreshing was a woman with recep- 
tive tendencies and devoid of en- 
thusiasms ! 

In this respect Laura was very 
faulty. She was enthusiastic about 
a number of people and things, like 
a country-bred girl who has not yet 
learned that a d/asé indifference to 
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all, save oneself and one’s small in- 
terests, is the perfection of good 
manners. And her enthusiasms 
had always jarred on Claude. He 
liked to see her face light up and 
her eyes flash with the reflection of 
some inward thought, but he would 
have wished for the effect without 
the cause; and he did not, or could 
not, see that these enthusiasms were 
the wings that bore her up above 
the small cares of her hard life—a 
life that had little adornment save 
the strong and beautiful affection 
which bound the whole Erle family 
to each other, and which was, in 
truth, an ornament above all price; 
that they were a part of her abso- 
lute disinterestedness, her fearless- 
ness, her boundless capacity of self- 
sacrifice for those she loved. With- 
out her enthusiasms she would not 
have been the Laura he loved at 
all, but only. a rather pretty and 
attractive coquette. 

‘There has been such a set-to 
between Claude and Carew,’ said 
Sir Digby, falling into a chair by 
Audrey’s side, on coming into the 
drawing-room after dinner. It was 
his wont now to sit beside her, so 
much his wont, that on his appear- 
ance other gentlemen yielded the 
place to him as his right. 

‘ After the ladies left the room, 
they attacked each other ferociously, 
and it got so bad at last that Charlie 
and I had to come to the rescue.’ 

‘I did beg Claude not to get in- 
to an argument to-night,’ said Au- 
drey in a tone of annoyance. 

‘It was that unfortunate remark 
about Laura that did the mischief. 
Your sex as usual, Miss Dashwood, 
at the bottom of everything.’ 

‘I can’t think what made him in- 
troduce her name. She was not 
speaking to him. I didn’t even 
know he had heard what she said.’ 

‘It betrays a suspicious attention 
to all her remarks. Claude had 
better look out.’ 

But Mr. Carew had had no in- 
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tention whatever of putting forward 
any boast ofan intimacy with Laura. 
He quoted her merely in accord- 
ance with his rule never to repeat 
another person’s sayings without 
acknowledgment. 

‘ The Carews are going away in 
a day or two,’ said Audrey, ‘and I 
really shall not be sorry now. These 
scenes at dinner are dreadful.’ 

‘The best way to stop them 
would be to bring about a reconci- 
liation between Claude and the 
young lady. Is that impossible ?” 

Digby and Charlie both thought 
Audrey very lukewarm on the sub- 
ject of this reconciliation. 

‘I never think interference does 
any good,’ she replied. 

‘Not as a rule, but there are 
cases—’ 

He directed his looks towards 
the sofa, where Claude had just 
taken his place beside Violet, an 
expression of strongly repressed 
temper in his eyes, which might well 
have made any girl, gifted with the 
least power of observation, hesitate 
before linking her fate with his. 
Violet was observant enough ; her 
vigorously expressed opinion of 
Claude’s temper would hardly bear 
recording, but she did not intend 
to let his temper interfere with her 
happiness; she would go her way, 
and ifhe chose to sulk, that would be 
his affair. Violet had no practical 
knowledge of what ill temper— 
especially in a husband—means. 
The Ellises were amongst the most 
sweet-tempered of the human race. 
Nothing put Mr. Ellis out, and his 
sons inherited this enviable charac- 
teristic. Violet would rather, of 
course, that Claude had been less 
gloomy and morose, but as it suited 
her to marry him, those attributes 
of his must not be allowed to in- 
terfere with serious business. She 
chose to talk of Laura this evening. 
She had been to the Rectory that 
afternoon, and had had a long con- 
versation with her. 
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‘Why doesn’t she come here 
now? I thought she almost lived 
at Enleigh.’ 

‘ She has not been well.’ 

‘No; but she is better. She 
looked very pretty to-day, and said 
she was quite strong again.’ 

Claude thought bitterly that she 
had consoled herself with ‘that in- 
sufferable prig, Carew.’ 

‘What do you say to that ?’ ask- 
ed Sir Digby, indicating by his 
glance the pair on the sofa. 

‘Don’t speak of it! It is dread- 
ful ? 

‘Do you think so, really ? I don’t 
see exactly why.’ 

‘You don’t? Is Violet Ellis 
your ideal of a good wife for any 
man ?” 

Digby liked Claude the least of 
all the Dashwoods, and was secret- 
ly of opinion that Laura was much 
too good for him. 

‘Not my ideal, Audrey; God 
forbid. I was not thinking of ideals 
at the moment; but now that you 
speak of them, I should say she 
came nearer Claude's ideal than 
Laura does.’ 

* You mean that he prefers a dis- 
tinctly inferior woman.’ 

‘They are different types,’ he 
said evasively. ‘To tell you the 
truth, Audrey, I don’t think Claude 
half appreciates Laura, or ever could 
appreciate her, and I don’t think 
she would ever have the highest 
kind of happiness as his wife.’ 

‘Yet you seemed to wonder I 
did not try to bring about a recon- 
ciliation.’ 

‘Well, I did, for of course, as 
things are usually judged, the match 
is in every way desirable for her, 
and a reconciliation much to be 
wished for; still, if that can’t be 
brought about, I don’t consider that 
his marriage with Violet would be 
such an unmitigated evil as you 
imagine.’ 

‘Digby! It would be the great- 
est of all evils. A girl who never 
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thinks of anything but dress, who 
hasn’t an idea !’ 

‘ And don’t you see that that con- 
stitutes her fitness for him? He 
doesn’t want ideas ina wife; he 
thinks it, on the whole, more con- 
venient that she should be without 
them. Laura’s power of judging for 
herself would be a perpetual annoy- 
ance to him, and she would find 
that out in six weeks, you may con- 
ceive with what results to herself. 
She would be much happier with a 
less clever man, who, though he 
might not always understand her, 
would simply love and admire and 
be proud of her, without trying to 
repress her.’ 

Audrey had good reason to know 
how much of truth there was in his 
remarks, 

‘I had always hoped that he 
would learn to appreciate her ; and 
she would make him so _ happy,’ 
she said despondingly. ‘ Perhaps 


it is because I am a woman that I 
have such faith in the power of 


affection, and Laura’s affection 
would be a tower of strength to 
him.’ 

‘I have never doubted that the 
marriage would be for his happi- 
ness. I was thinking of her.’ 

*I cannot wish for what would 
not be for her happiness; still it 
would be a terrible thing to me to 
see him married to Violet. I do 
hope you won’t encourage such an 
idea on his part.’ 

‘You know I would not do any- 
thing you dislike ; but remember 
this—Violet has more sense and 
character than you fancy. She is 
not clever in Laura’s way, but she 
has plenty of quickness and sharp- 
ness of her own, and she won’t 
suffer from his temper as Laura 
would.’ 

‘He would suffer from her, 
though. ‘To me she is the least 
attractive girl I ever met.’ 

Digby did not at all agree in that 
estimate of Miss Ellis. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


TiLt made aware of the fact by 
Charlie, Mrs. Elliott had not known 
that Claude had proposed to Laura. 
On hearing of it she expressed 
much indignation at his want of 
generosity and his prejudice. 

‘If a man is fool enough to go 
in for a love match, he ought to do 
it like a gentleman, not drive a bar- 
gain like a huckster. When a girl 
has only her heart to give, and she 
gives it freely, she has given all she 
can, and the case is even between 
them.’ 

Audrey was agreeably surprised ; 
for though aware that, where real 
good feeling was concerned, her 
aunt was the soul of honour, she 
had yet feared that her dislike to 
the match would, in this instance, 
blunt her keener sense of its claims. 
She gave delicate expression to 
some such sentiment. 

*I say frankly, my dear, that it 
would be ruinous for Claude to put 
his head into such a nest of poverty. 
A girl like Laura could not live in 
luxury and see her family driven 
for money without being miserable. 
She would fret, and Claude would 
be bound to help them. He would 
have brought the responsibility on 
himself, and could not shirk it. It 
is all very well to say a man doesn’t 
marry his wife’s relations. He 
doesn’t; but the rich man who 
could see his young wife fretting 
herself away because her parents 
and legion of brothers and sisters 
could scarcely keep the wolf from 
the door, and who refused to do 
anything for them, would be a mon- 
ster; and Claude isn’t that. He is 
as reckless about money as all Irish 
people are ; he would give as long 
as he had anything to give, and 
then, as his own family increased, 
where would he be ?’ 

‘I’m sure the Erles would never 
intrude.’ 

‘John Erle would take the coat 
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off his father’s back, child,’ said the 
lady decisively, ‘ meaning to return 
it, I grant you, only he would never 
find a convenient time for doing it. 
Laura ought to marry a much richer 
man than Claude, or a poor man 
with whom it could never be a 
question of helping her family. 
However, I have no doubt they 
will make up their quarrel, in which 
case they will marry, and repent at 
leisure.’ 

‘Why should they repent, aunt 
Eleanor ?’ impatiently, feeling a se- 
cret fear that Mrs. Elliott’s opinion 
would coincide with Sir Digby’s. 

‘Great heavens! Conceive being 
tied for life to a man with Claude 
Dashwood's temper! In five years 
he would have worn all the life and 
spirit out of her. She is one of 
those fools who would be miserable 
every time he sulked, and as sulk- 
ing is his usual condition, a nice 
time she would have of it !’ 

‘And yet you want him to marry 
Violet, who would certainly be less 
able to manage him than Laura ?’ 

‘That is just it, my dear. Violet 
won’t manage him at all. Whether 
he sulks or smiles will be a matter 
of perfect indifference to her, so 
long as she can dress herself as 
many times a day as she pleases.’ 

‘Well, I must say I think every- 
one is very unkind and unfeeling 
about poor Claude!’ exclaimed Au- 
drey, whose anger against him was 
fast melting into sympathy, at see- 
ing her friends combining to set a 
black mark against his name. ‘You 
ali talk as though he were a brute, 
who would make any woman miser- 
able: if he marries Laura, he is to 
make her wretched ; if Violet mar- 
ries him, she will make him wretch- 
ed! Is there no such thing as hap- 
piness in the world, then?’ 

‘Happiness, my dear? Well, 
that is a pleasing fiction—about 
which I would advise you not to 
excite yourself.’ 

‘Still, when one is young, one 
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does like to look forward to just a 
little enjoyment,’ said poor Audrey, 
in whose veins the vigorous life was 
throbbing, and for whom the years 
had not yet brought their dismal 
freight of broken idols, vanished 
hopes, and disillusion—worse than 
death. 

‘Yes, my dear, when one is 
young,’ answered the lady. ‘I, too, 
have been in Arcadia.’ 

‘And found it pleasant, dear 
aunt Eleanor,’ said the girl, kiss- 
ing her, and speaking as if she 
would force some acknowledgment 
from her that the world was not all 
gloom. 

One is so full of trust and hope 
when one is only twenty. 

‘Yes, niece; I found it pleasant. 
But always remember that you have 
to come out of Arcadia again.’ 

‘Must one always come out ?’ 
asked Audrey, with a dim forebod- 
ing of the pain of that dreary jour- 
ney, when 


‘ The light that never was on sea or land 
t=) 


fades into darkness before the tra- 
veller’s saddened eyes. 

‘Yes, child; my experience of 
life has taught me that there is no 
exception to that ‘rule —except, 
perhaps, to fools and dreamers.’ 

‘Then I hope I may always be 
a dreamer,’ said the girl earnestly; 
‘but even if I have to wake, I 
should like to go into Arcadia just 
to see what it is like.’ 

There was no need for her to 
undertake such a journey. She 
was already in Arcadia—whether 
for good or bad—and all around 
her lay the golden light. 

She had known Sir Digby Fo- 
rester more or less all her life, and 
though his long absence from home 
had interrupted their intimacy, it 
had been readily resumed, as has 
been seen, on his return after his fa- 
ther’s death. He had all the quali- 
ties which endear men to women in 
domestic life. He was utterly inca- 
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pable of moral brutality, unfailing 
in his gentleness, and gifted with 
an enormous power of sympathy 
with their feelings and sentiments. 
All the happiest memories of her 
childhood and girlhood hung a- 
round him ; and as he had shield- 
ed her in many a juvenile trouble, 
so he now showed a discriminating 
sympathy in the trials she occasion- 
ally underwent from Mrs. Elliott’s 
temper. In offering this sympathy, 
he never did violence—as Claude 
often did—to her affection for the 
person whose conduct called it 
forth. 

And Mrs. Elliott liked him, even 
while expressing some very unjust 
contempt for his intellectual pow- 
ers. She took that pleasure in his 


society which clever women who 
have passed middle-age take in 
that of a young man, bright, good- 
looking, and with a manner af- 
fectionately deferential to them- 
selves. 

People who are really in Ar- 


cadia never look forward. The 
present absorbs all their faculties. 
And Miss Dashwood was no wiser 
than her neighbours ; yet, without 
any distinct anticipation of coming 
events, she was yet conscious of 
some vague happiness in the know- 
ledge that her aunt liked Digby, 
under whose escort she daily dis- 
ported herself on the ice—her eyes 
looking dark and beautiful with 
fresh air and happiness; the rich 
colour mantling in her face, and 
giving it just that animation the 
slight lack of which was its only 
defect. 

The greater number of guests 
had left Enleigh, but the hard wea- 
ther continued, and skating was 
carried on with undiminished vi- 
gour by the remaining visitors. 
There was no water at Oaklands, 
so Violet and her brother still stay- 
ed on; and detachments of Ellises 
came over daily. One bright face 
and graceful figure alone was miss- 


Laura Erle. 


ing. Laura never appeared, but 
Sir Digby and Audrey regularly 
ended their diversions at the Rec- 
tory—where they had tea, and duly 
reported to the recluse all that had 
taken place. But a summary con- 
clusion was put to their enjoyment. 
Executing some wonderful evolu- 
tion under Sir Digby’s auspices one 
day on the ice, Audrey fell and 
sprained her foot. 

Not feeling much pain at first, 
she walked home, which consider- 
ably increased the inflammation, 
and a six-weeks’ confinement to 
the sofa was the consequence. It 
was a terrible trial to poor Audrey. 
She had never before been so happy 
and gay. It was dismal work to lie 
in her boudoir, while the sun shone 
joyously, and every human being 
was out of doors. 

But she did not long languish in 
solitude. 

Sir Digby Forester was one of 
those men who are always break- 
ing some part of their persons. 
There was so much of him that, if 
he fell, one portion or other of him 
must inevitably be damaged. It 
was, in truth, not a little wonder- 
ful how he kept together ; for there 
could hardly have been a whole 
bone in his body. His collar-bone, 
ribs ad /ibitum, and all his limbs 
had at various periods been broken. 
He rode recklessly, and being ra- 
ther short-sighted, would go pro- 
miscuously at anything—so that 
his prolonged existence can only 
be attributed to the fact that he 
had been five years out of Eng- 
land. But of all troublesome parts 
of his person, his knee was de- 
cidedly the most touchy and use- 
less : it was chronically ‘ out ; and 
though, after a series of wonderful 
performances, it was got ‘in’ again, 
and he would go limping about in 
graceful awkwardness, yet it was 
never certain that on the very 
slightest provocation it might not 
go ‘ out’ again. 





Laura Erle. 


There were not wanting people 
who said that his knee was well or 
ill to suit his own convenience. 
That was a calumny. Still, it did 
vary a good deal, and there were 
various comments made at Enleigh 
—people will always be talking— 
when, just two days after Miss 
Dashwood’s accident, Sir Digby 
discovered that his knee was ‘out.’ 
He had slipped on the ice, and in 
order to be ready for the hunting, 
when the frost should ‘give,’ it was 
really important that he should 
take care of himself now. 

The large bow-window of Au- 
drey’s boudoir commanded the 
lake, and thither one of her bro- 
thers carried her every day, so that 
she could watch the skaters. She 
lay on the sofa, with her books or 
her work ; and what more natural 
than that the gentleman, being 
lame too, should keep her com- 
pany? He came with much cir- 
cumstance and grand parapher- 
nalia of capacious arm-chair, leg- 
rest, stick, books, papers, and what 
not. And although both of course 
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regretted the skating, they resigned 
themselves with philosophical equa- 
nimity to their fate. 

During the long days they sat 
thus together, with the sun shining 
in on Digby’s noble-looking brown 
head, and Audrey’s black one— 
bringing out all sorts of rich tints 
on both, while the glare from the 
reflected snow was almost more 
than they could bear—though they 
would not exclude it, because with 
it they must have excluded the 
view of the lake, with its gay crowd. 
And all this time, though both were 
in Arcadia, no syllable of the lan- 
guage usually deemed proper to 
that enchanted land passed be- 
tween them. 

They talked over their friends 
and their prospects—over Laura 
especially, she was their constant 
theme ; over Claude, and Harold 
Carew, whom the baronet pro- 
nounced decidedly ‘ hit.’ 

And then Violet, blooming with 
health and spirits, would come in 
with Amy Erle, to give an account 
of the morning’s skating. 





VOL. XIII. 





MINDS AND HANDS. 


As suggestive as it is graceful is the 
gift of a noble lady to the sufferers 
in London, in the weariness of sick- 
ness and the heat of the summer— 
flowers for the hospitals. She is 
sending a glimpse of the freshness 
and beauty of the outer world to 
eyes that need it sorely. It is a 
novel idea, complete in itself ; but 
it remains for others to follow it by 
their inventive generosity. A new 


example for modern society is this 
recognition of the nobler parts of 
our poorer neighbours. It reminds 
us that if the workers, and indeed 
the mass of the nation, call for 
our succour in their physical neces- 
sities, their minds and hearts ap- 


peal to us also in a deeper, be- 
cause a forgotten, poverty. 

Regent-street, with its brilliant 
throng, its ebb and flow of wealth 
and fashion,—the town mansions 
and country retreats of those who 
take their fill of the comforts of 
life,—are a striking contrast to the 
noisy thoroughfares of our manu- 
facturing towns, with their prisons 
of labour, and their wretched and 
unwholesome nightly shelters for 
those who toil all day at loom or 
furnace. Vast is the space between 
the two classes, as far as visible 
luxury and discomfort are concern- 
ed ; but there isa still broader space, 
an unmeasured distance, between 
the minds of those who labour‘and 
those who enjoy. 

When the novelist gave us a dis- 
mal record of the hard facts and 
‘hard times’ at Coketown, if he 
sought force in exaggeration he was 
only condensing into the limits of 
his ideal town what is widely spread 
around us, and what, because of its 


very abundance, fails to strike home 
as itshould. Our commerce is our 
boast, our manufactures flourish ; 
we are a wealthy nation, and a self- 
satisfied. Bat we forget, exulting 
in success, that there is something 
too precious for all price stamped 
underfoot in the hurry and rush of 
our world-wide trade, worn away to 
nothing in factory and mill, left in 
an arctic night in our underground 
treasure-houses, running wild to 
worthless seed in our agricultural 
districts, spun out by steam-power, 
woven away with woof and weft, as 
if its helpless existence was a mis- 
take in Nature’s plan, and had no 
claim upon us. And yet the intel- 
ligence of a people, their mental 
faculties, their taste and fancy—all 
these are as decided a reality as 
their capabilities for one or another 
avocation, which we encourage, or 
their strength to labour, which we 
support. Why, then, do we regard 
only the faculties of the body, for- 
getting those of the mind? There 
is no answer to the question, unless 
it be one that tells wofully against 
us — one that points to something 
not far from a national monomania 
for self-interestedness. What we 
require are the muscle and sinew 
occupied in providing for our wel- 
fare on the crowded quays, at the 
mouth of the shaft, or in the wilder- 
ness of toil below, or under the 
eternal clamour of machinery. But 
what right have their stunted minds 
to our consideration, when our only 
link of connection with them is the 
fact that our necessities and com- 
forts come from their class to ours, 
across the abyss so wisely interpos- 
ed between us? The minds of the 















lower orders are not tobe mentioned 
in practical speaking; and as totheir 
taste, fancy—preposterous! Why, 
when you cultivate their minds and 
elevate their tastes, you may begin 
next with a scheme for the useful 
disposal, with regard to agriculture, 
of the macadamised streets under 
their cart-wheels and clogs, and a 
project for utilising the failures of 
pottery, waste tar, hemp, oil, and 
saw-dust, to compose ornamental 
articles. 

But has it never occurred to us 
that those stunted minds might re- 
pay culture generously ; that evena 
scanty sowing over such a vast ex- 
tent of neglected soil could not fail 
to bring some harvest ; that we 
might feel sensibly later on the 
benefit of a little early disinterest- 
edness, a little care for the thou- 
sands whose daily lot is heart-chill- 


ing toil, undiversifiedlabour? Truly. 


we have made a mistake, and the 
sooner it is rectified the better for 
ourselves ; for all the statistics ever 
drawn out would fall short in esti- 
mating what we have lost already 
through their loss of the best and 
brightest side of even the lowliest 
life. 

If we may take example from 
those who have gone before us, if 
we look at the ancient centres of 
civilisation, we shall see that the 
minds of their workers were not 
stunted, nor their tastes—more still, 
their talents—left without culture. 
In our day, for instance, the de- 
signer and the labourer are two 
different men with two different 
minds ; in their day they were one. 
The hand that turned the potter’s 
wheel followed out a plan not 
sketched on paper, but imprinted 
on the mind that conceived it ; and 
as the design became a substantial 
reality, it was with the eye ofa cri- 
tic that the worker watched it, 
changing and modifying its shape, 
until he saw it beautified and finish- 
ed. The sculptor needed no hired 





and our trade? But greater than 
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artisans to work out the rude pro- 
portions of his statue, according to 
a model set before him. His own 
chisel struck the first dust from the 
stone and the last. The model ex- 
isted only in his fancy ; the statue 
was to be its expression. He stu- 
died from a living conception ; no 
wonder, then, that the marble 
should wear the likeness of its life, 
as well as of its form. And now, 
for our vases of porcelain, we copy 
the household vessels of those 
labourers of old, and our school 
of sculpture is but a late imitation 
of theirs. It was the same with 
other branches of art and manu- 
facture. The weaver wove his 
threads as fancy prompted ; the de- 
signer in metals did not disdain to 
be the worker too; and so on for 
all the rest. Nor was it the upper 
classes that stooped to functions 
beneath them ; but the lower found 
that it was required of them to be 
more than ‘hands.’ An expressive 
word that is, we may remark en fas- 
sant, as it is used nowadays in 
our great communities of labour. 
Perhaps the large employers have 
not noticed how significant is the 
term applied to their items of hu- 
man power. The hands, the only 
needful portion of them, have come 
to be regarded as the whole. The 
race is named after them—a race 
who, as Charles Dickens remarked, 
‘would have found more favour 
with some people, if Providence had 
seen fit to make them only hands, 
or, like the lower creatures of the 
sea-shore, only handsand stomachs.’ 
If our working classes, then, hav- 
ing some substantial interest, how- 
ever slight, in the prosperity of 
their employers, could get sufficient 
scope of mind to set about their 
work more as men and less as 
machines, who knows how much 
advantage would lie in such a 
change, or what a new impetus it 
would give to our manufactures 
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this would be the benefit arising 
from it. The elevation of the mind, 
the cultivation of taste, the bring- 
ing out of innate genius in the 
masses, would be no small step in 
national progress. England will 
never change into Arcadia, nor the 
restless world, with its bias for evil, 
into a paradise of good ; but there 
would be an incalculable rise in 
the condition and life of the bulk 
of the people if they could once 
be afforded those intellectual plea- 
sures now so lamentably scarce 
amonst them, Sensual enjoy- 
ment, almost inevitable as their 
relaxation in their present state, 
would give way little by little be- 
fore the superior pleasures of the 
mind; and these, embraced in no 
matter how small a degree, would 
exert a healthful influence, and not 
a weak one, over the whole class. 
None would be too far removed 


from the labouring order to feel © 


the good effects of this influence, 
nor would those amongst whom it 
was worked be the only gainers 
by such a change. 

Ours is an era of progress, pre- 
eminently of intellectual progress. 


The advocates of universal educa- P 
tion have gained their victory; but ~ 


yet we have not progressed far 
enough to grasp the wider spread 
of high and ennobling feeling, to 
let taste and fancy free over dull 
and dreary lives. The admiration 
of flowers, the longing for a coun- 
try holiday, and the love of music 
in whatever form, are only efforts 
of popular taste to show itself, and 
in every one more or less there are 
other evidences of its existence. 
Nor has Nature sown this seed to 
be choked by the strong growth of 
daily cares and anxieties, or crush- 
ed in the press of labour. There 
is no useless gift of the mind ; and 
who can say that this was not be- 
stowed to cheer and lighten labour, 
or to afford a retreat from anxiety 
and care? 


Minds and Hands. 


More than twenty years ago died 
a man who, in his time, took these 
things to heart. He had lived in 
the midst of a working population, 
himself not far removed from their 
ranks. He studied them, looking 
impartially at merits and defects ; 
and this study, or rather experience, 
led him to pity their deplorable 
want of all things higher than mere 
sensual comfort. He justly regard- 
ed their abodes, as well as their 
life, as far below the proper stan- 
dard, and with charming simplicity 
he described in his writings the 
home of the artisan after the much- 
needed change—the home of taste. 
The title of the work will reveal 
the name of this lover of his fellow 
men, Ebenezer Elliott, the Poet of 
the Poor, as he styled himself with 
fitting pride. His talents were de- 
voted to them at one time in the 
Corn-Law Rhymes, at another in 
the plea for some scope for their 
higher faculties. His words de- 
rived their earnestness not from the 
poet’s tact, but from the man’s zeal 
on behalf of those for whom he 
pleaded. 
‘Oh, give him taste! it is the link 
Which binds us to the skies— 
A bridge of rainbows thrown across 
This gulf of tears and sighs ; 
Or like a widower's little one— 
An angel in a child— 


That leads him to her mother’s chair, 
And shows him how she smiled.’ 


This is Elliott’s life-long plea, ex- 
pressing the feelings of many a one 
who would gladly lend his aid in 
bestowing such a gift, if he only 
knew where to begin the task. 
And where could it be begun? 
The answer to the query is a brief 
one—everywhere. If the means 
at hand be seemingly insignificant, 
they are the better suited for a be- 
ginning—the thin end of the wedge. 
A free reading-room, lectures for 
mechanics, these are no new pro- 
posals; but let them be wider 
spread, and their insignificance will 
grow into power. A workman's 





Beautiful Names. 


club in the midst of a populous 
district would be a boon to hun- 
dreds—a place to supersede the 
tavern, with more refined enjoy- 
ment. Even that now prevalent 
custom of giving prizes for window 
plants is a help to the revival of 
taste. The opening of museums on 
Sundays has been suggested ; but 
it was hailed with an outcry as a 
violation of the Sabbath. Thus on 
their only day of perfect relaxation 
it is thought advisable to deprive a 
hard-worked class of an opportu- 
nity for gaining instruction and 
harmless pleasure, and therefore 
that elevation of the mind which 
goes with both. Those who raised 
the outcry no doubt meant well ; 
but have they reflected that a day 
of rest in God's service does not 
imply continual prayer, and that an 
hour or two of self-improvement, 
though it be in museum or picture- 
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gallery, is infinitely better than the 
same time spent in street-parading 
and gossip, or in idle lounging over 
a drinking table? 

Many beside these are the 
means already proposed, or in use. 
It remains for public generosity to 
devise more, always remembering 
that truism of the North—‘ Every 
mickle makes a muckle.’ It is good 
to see that even in this practical 
age some of the hard facts around 
us are going to be toned down and 
left less stern. Let us hope that 
the next generation will witness the 
full blessedness of the work we are 
beginning. If they do not, they 
may be deluded into believing that 
with their forefathers Darwinism was 
a prevalent philosophy ; or at least, 
that men accustomed themselves 
to recognise in their fellow beings 
more of the animal than of the 
spiritual nature. 


BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 
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XXI. ZOE, 


My life! I never lived until there grew 
The source of higher life and higher law 


Breathed in my soul by thee. 


1 never saw 


Life’s light until thy bright glance pierced me through. 
But now of all I think, or say, or do, 
Thou art the force electric: thou life’s crown 


And consummation. 


Let the dark days frown ; 


They vex me not, so long as thou art true. 
Oh, how I pity them their being’s strife 
Who pass unloved along life’s cheerless way ! 
Who never feel, like some life-giving ray, 
The influence sweet of parent, child, or wife, 
Or love like thine with every blessing rife ! 
So, knowing all thou art, and I have been, 
I hail thee, not alone my bosom’s queen— 
I title thee as dearer, deeper still—my life ! 





BROKEN INTO FRAGMENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Is not the life of most of us but a 
heap of broken fragments, each one 
of which, picked up and glanced 
at carelessly, seems but a small in- 
significant whole; whereas, when 
more closely examined, it is recog- 
nised as forming part of something 
greater, more beautiful, more per- 
fect? Broken fragments scattered 
here and there, collected equally 
by friend and foe; worth nothing 
separately, worth just as little when 
clumsily put together. Great and 
perfect is that life which, not 
broken into worthless atoms, can 
be presented to posterity as a grand 
undivided whole—a life with a 
noble purpose carried out. 


Fragment the First. 


She was an orphan, and alone— 
alone in her hopes, her fears, her 
interests—alone in her life too, the 
daily life of toil. People wondered 
at her loneliness, and pitied her 
for it; and whilst they wondered 
and pitied, she laughed and dim- 
pled, and folding together her small 
soft hands, thanked God that He 
had zof left her alone, but had 
given her some one to live for— 
the poor idiot sister, who, scarce 
looked upon as a fellow creature by 
the rest of mankind, made Rheda 
Myrvin’s all; the blessing for which 
she thanked God, the boon she 
treasured and cooed over, and 
guarded with love unutterable. The 
poor idiot sister, whose life she 
made ; who thought of her through 
the day, and watched for her re- 
turn in the evening, as we can only 
watch for the one; who would run 


to meet her with the wild sharp 
cry that betrays the vacant mind 
but feeling heart, flinging about 
her the poor thin arms, in whose 
convulsive pressure there was pain, 
and forcing on her the kisses from 
which all but she would shrink in 
shuddering horror, but over which 
she rejoiced, and for which she 
was grateful, as men only are for 
something holy and sweet and 
good. 

The two orphan girls, scarcely 
more than children, alone in the 
world—the one living for, the other 
by, her-sister. 

Rheda Myrvin was a daily go- 
verness ; up every morning at five 
and out at eight, she earned enough 
to give poor sister Mary all the 
comforts she had been accustomed 
to in their father’s lifetime. Daily 
teaching is hard work for the gen- 
tly reared. The morning air strikes 
cold, and the evening dews lie 
heavy, and the rain soaks, and the 
storm-wind penetrates ; but Rheda 
would laugh her own weakness and 
the vague sense of unrecognised 
suffering to scorn, as she shook 
the raindrops from her dripping 
clothes ; and then she would laugh 
again and clap her hands with 
glee ; for the driving of the pitiless 
storm without made her think of 
the light and warmth and shelter 
of the orphans’ home, where sister 
Mary counted the hours and was 
safe. It was sunshine and the 
scent of flowers, the play of moon- 
light over the water’s still bosom, 
the manifold glories of nature, that 
could never be enjoyed by the poor 
idiot girl, that made her heart sad 
and her eyes fill. 
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Very popular Rheda was wher- 
ever she went; bright faces are 
always welcome; and very bright 
her looks were, and her hair, and 
the smiles she showered so liber- 
ally around. Did any one really 
care for her? This she never asked ; 
indeed, she never asked any ques- 
tion either of Fate or herown heart ; 
but worked on, strong in the wo- 
man’s faith and love, and was 
happy, living entirely in the pre- 
sent, as those do who live a life of 
devotion, looking up with child- 
like trust into the faces that were 
kind, turning in meek uncomplain- 
ing sorrow from such as were not ; 
grateful still, even then, that so 
much had been spared the poor 
sister, who had never had to shrink 
before a harsh look, or shiver at a 
harsh word. 

All the pain, the weariness, the 
mortifications, kept close and sa- 
cred ; but whatever of good was 
granted to the life of the one was 
shared by the other—a flower, a 
fruit,a bonbon. ‘Give this to poor 
sister Mary,’ whispered the little 
ones softly. How well they un- 
derstood the teacher’s love! How 
well they knew, when she would 
glance up at the clock and then 
round at the shabby shawl and 
bonnet, why the little tired face 
sparkled and flushed ! 

Rain, storm, and cold, nothing 
kept Rheda from her duties; yet 
the time came when the chair she 
had so long occupied at the school- 
room table stood empty for many 
a day; and the children, glancing 
towards it, breathed out in awed 
whispers the name of sister Mary. 

Rheda had many friends; yet 
when her hour of sorrow came she 
was alone—alone in her weary 
watchings, her agony of dread— 
alone in her despair. Night after 
night the dim light shone forth 
from the window ot the room where 
the sisters had lived together and 
been happy; but it went out at 


last, and no one cared to relight it. 
On the hearth, too, the light went 
out. It was poor sister Mary, who 
had so prized light and warmth; 
and sister Mary was dead, lying 
amid the stillness and darkness of 
the long winter night, and the chill 
gray of the short winter day—the 
poor thin arms that had clung so 
convulsively folded over her bosom, 
the great wild eyes for ever closed 
in rest. 

One orphan sister dead, the other 
left. People said it was a happy 
release ; Rheda said nothing ; but 
she laughed and sparkled and dim- 
pled no more, for the shadow of 
the grave lay over her, and there 
was no household smile to charm 
it away. 

Being alone now, quite alone, 
she gave up daily teaching, and 
looked out for a situation, or rather 
her friends did for her. 

‘ Just the very thing for you, my 
dear,’ quoth one of these friends 
one day ; ‘a lot of sweet little chil- 
dren and no mother, poor darlings! 
Nothing to fear from the widower 
—O dear no! A thorough man of 
business; not a thought beyond his 
counting-house and speculations— 
such a fortunate speculator, my 
dear’ — dropping her voice to a 
mysterious whisper, which seemed 
to imply some infernal compact— 
* never touched paper but he some- 
how turned it into gold.’ 

Rheda applied for the situation. 
Mr. Marsdon dined at five, dined 
heavily, and needed some time 
therefore for the important process 
of digestion. At seven he would 
be at leisure to speak with the new 
governess. 

Rheda went at seven. Mr. Mars- 
don hadcompany that day. ‘Would 
Miss Myrvin wait, and go up to 
the children ?” 

So Rheda waited, and went up 
to the children, who huddled to- 
gether as far away as possible from 
the dark-robed stranger, staring at 
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her with round wide-open eyes, 
wondering at, and admiring, the 
brightness of her hair, the glitter of 
her teeth when she smiled. 


Fragment the Second. 


* He will be up directly, miss.’ 

The old nurse was seized with 
pity for the pale weary looks and 
mourning robes, and spoke more 
softly than was her wont. 

‘You don’t mind waiting just a 
bit longer ?” 

No, Rheda did not mind that or 
anything else, much. The guests 
stayed, and she waited on, feeling 
so strange—as she had never felt 
before in the many changes that 
had swayed her life. From the 
window opposite which she sat she 
caught sight of the dull leaden sky, 
and through it, distant and muffled, 
floated in the many sounds that 
rise in aconfused murmur from the 
busy streets. And looking and 
listening, she realised even then 
that that gray hushed sky, and that 
distant muffled murmur, were to 
be for her a lifelong memory — 
things mysteriously interwoven with 
her fate, whatever that fate might 
be. 

By degrees the little ones came 
creeping nearer, drawn on by the 
brightness of her smile, by the light 
in her eyes and hair, spite of the 
black dress which had at first awed 
and repelled them. 

‘ Here he is, miss.’ 

He—the man who was to decide 
her future—whose favour was to 
make of him her master. Was it 
for him she had watched in the 
spirit and waited ? 

Once again her eyes wandered 
to the window, beyond which lay 
the dull expanse of winter sky, 
through which floated in the con- 
fused murmur of sound more faint 
and distant yet; and as a thrill, 
the first perhaps her quiet heart 
had known, ran through her, she 
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fell to wondering why she felt so 
strange, and what mysterious in- 
fluence that evening was to have 
upon her life. 

Mr. Marsdon came in; a thor- 
ough business man certainly, short 
and decided, being decidedly short 
and stout. And as in person, so 
in manner—short and decided too. 

‘ The new governess—ah, yes, of 
course. Well recommended, mu- 
sical, fond of children; and he 
glanced complacently from the 
urchin riding round the room on 
the new governess’s umbrella to 
the two long-haired damsels play- 
ing at bo-peep behind her skirts. 

All was soon settled, as it gene- 
rally is when the men get the talk 
on their side, and the women stick 
to the golden rule laid down by 
St. Paul, and only listen ; and Mr. 
Marsdon, feeling almost grateful to 
the young person for having made 
the interview so easy to him, un- 
ceremoniously turned his back upon 
her and left the room, turning at 
the door, however, to tell her she 
might come as soon as she pleased 
—the sooner the better. 

The sooner the better! Yes, the 
better for her: when the light of 
love and hope has gone out on the 
hearth, the sooner we turn from the 
dead ashes the better. 

The gray evening sky upon which 
Rheda had looked out so wistfully 
had darkened and condensed, the 
rain was falling, and a cold wind 
blowing round the corner. As she 
paused on the doorstep, looking 
vaguely up and down the street, 
she shivered, but not with cold. 
We sometimes shiver, we know not 
why, as a feeling, an emotion, a pre- 
sentiment perhaps, thrills through 
the soul. 

An omnibus stood at the corner, 
and the conductor, wet and sulky, 
shoved her in with less civility than 
precipitation. 

There are, I think, few situations 
in life less agreeable than a seat in 
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an omnibus when it happens to be 
wet without and full within. The 
first look cast into its vapoury 
depths makes you feel murderous 
or suicidal. If you happen to be 
the last comer, you have to wade to 
the top through a forest of dripping 
umbrellas and steaming skirts. 

Rheda was the last comer. As 
she entered, a young man with a 
face as pale and still as that of the 
orphan girl, and eyes as heavy and 
wistful almost, shrank up against 
the side to make room for her; but 
she did not notice the involuntary 
movement, and sank into the op- 
posite seat. 

The stranger had been dozing 
until the girl in the deep mourn- 
ing came in; but with her oppo- 
site to him he dozed no more. 
Their gaze deepening, softening, 
intensifying, the gray speculative 
eyes watched her closely. Was he 
pitying or admiring her? Such a 
face as hers might well excite both 
pity and admiration. 

The omnibus stopped, and she 
got out. He got out too. The 
rain was still falling softly, hope- 
lessly ; without an umbrella you 
would be wet through in a moment. 
Rheda’s pale sorrowful little face 
grew troubled. Her umbrella— 
where was it? Ah, yes, to be sure, 
she had last seen it careering round 
the room, urged on by shout and 
whip. Its shelter was lost to her 
for that day at least. She looked 
down ruefully at the empty hands, 
then up—into the stranger’s face. 
When she had paused, so had he, 
and now their eyes met. In both 
lay much the same look—deep, sad, 
questioning. Jt is often thus that 
the eyes of those whose life is a 
hard one seem to ask of Fate the 
questions that the lips dare not put 
or the heart even breathe. It was 
seldom, very seldom, that Randal 
Keith had the chance of helping a 
fellow creature. He was of the 
number of those who have to beg 


and sue and accept (if they do not 
wish to starve), but who are never 
allowed the privilege of giving. 
The chance, however, was his now, 
he being the fortunate possessor of 
an umbrella large enough to shelter 
two. A cotton umbrella only ; but, 
strange as it may appear, cotton 
will at times answer all the pur- 
poses of silk; it did so in this 
instance. 

The stranger's voice, when he 
spoke, was kind and gentle. He 
did not offer his help; he gave it, 
oh, so gladly. And Rheda, as she 
once more looked up into his face, 
felt grateful for his kind look, and 
the help she could so ill have 
spared. She had not far to go. 
He accompanied her to her door, 
started a little as he saw where she 
stopped, glanced quickly up at the 
window through which, night after 
night, the dim light had shone, 
then covered the little meek down- 
drooping face one moment with his 
bright far-seeing gaze, bowed, and 
left her. 


Fragment the Third. 


The last evening ; a solemn pause 
between the past and future— 
solemn always, and how sad some- 
times! It was Rheda’s last even- 
ing in the lost home. For the last 
time she sat beside the empty grate 
and dreamt over again the past, 
whose grave was that lonely hearth ; 
and as night deepened, and the 
vast merged itself gently and im- 
perceptibly into the present, with 
the voices of the dead blended the 
sounds that had caught her ear as 
she sat waiting in her new home 
for its master and mistress. Once 
again she saw the dull, gray leaden 
sky, which, taking form and colour 
and life, grew into the face of the 
stranger who had smiled on her 
and been kind. How vividly it 
now rose before her, separating it- 
self from the dim cloud of thought 
—real, palpable, filling up the 
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dreary emptiness of space that had 
hitherto been filled by the image 
of sister Mary; gray eyes beneath 
a still solemn brow; features 
strangely disfigured by the deep 
lines that marked them ; the smile 
that should have been bright, but 
was only speculative; the figure 
that might have been grand so 
shrunk and gaunt, a thing to jeer 
at in its threadbare, ill-fitting 
clothes. He was poor; he was 
hard-worked; he was good; he 
was alone! Rheda stretched out 
her arms, and lower drooped her 
head upon her breast, lower and 
lower. 


CHAPTER II. 


Fragment the Fourth. 


WELL recommended, musical, 
fond of children; might not any 
father be satisfied ? Mr. Marsdon, 
when asked how he liked the new 
governess, would nod briskly, and 
answer more briskly yet, ‘ That she 
was all right, got on famously with 
the little ones, and didn’t quarrel 
with the servants ; which forbear- 
ance was, in his eyes, all the car- 
dinal virtues joined in one. Being, 
as we already know, a thorough 
man of business, without a thought 
beyond the counting-house and the 
speculations that were rapidly 
making of him a millionaire, he 
had little time to spare away from 
them for nursery or schoolroom. 
A morning, and occasionally an 
evening, visit ; a kiss on each rosy 
upturned face; a brief good-day or 
good-night to the little governess, 
whose face he had not even leisure 
to look into—that was about all. 

But there is such a thing as over- 
work for the millionaire as well 
as the half-starved student. Mr. 
Marsdon overworked himself, and 
fell ill. It is said that the rich have 
many friends ; which means that we 
are disposed to look with more 
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especial friendliness upon those 
from whom we hope or expect any- 
thing. The rich merchant had 
many friends, no doubt ; yet when 
thrown upon a sick-bed, helpless 
and suffering, he could not, had he 
only possessed as many hundreds 
as he did thousands, have been 
more dependent upon his doctor 
and nurse ; and afterwards, during 
the weary stages of convalescence, 
upon the companion who cheered 


.and shortened for him the long 


inactive days. 

How that companion came to be 
Rheda Myrvin it would have puz- 
zled himself to say. She would 
come stealing in with the children, 
whom he was very glad to see now 
that he had leisure for the indulg- 
ence of his paternal feelings ; and 
when, shame-faced and awkward, 
they made a point of ignoring every 
question put, she would answer for 
them, her voice scarcely less soft 
and childish than theirs. When, 
fretful and impatient, he would 
throw down with a weary sigh the 
paper he could not read, she would 
pick it up and read it to him. 
Sometimes too she would write a 
letter from his dictation ; for the 
rich man had money transactions 
of too private a nature to be trusted 
to a clerk, and, unable to write 
himself, it seemed to him quite a 
natural thing to put the pen into 
that small soft hand, and bid her 
write, he being in a certain way 
her master, and she there to exe- 
cute his orders. 

Now, when you read to an in- 
valid and write letters from his dic- 
tation, you have naturally to sit 
pretty close to him. Rheda sat 
very close to the master’s arm- 
chair, and having now the oppor- 
tunity, as well as the leisure, to 
look into her face, he did so, and 
found it wonderfully bright, pretty, 
and attractive. 

The rich man, having given Death 
the slip, much to the satisfaction 
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of such friends as were not men- 
tioned in his will and still hoped 
or expected something from him, 
the faculty, or at least half a dozen 
members of the faculty, congratu- 
lated, first themselves, and then him, 
sent in their bill, and sent him off 
for change of air. And he having, 
as we before said, more leisure for 
the indulgence of his paternal feel- 
ings, kindly suggested to Miss 
Myrvin that the children should 
accompany him. They made a 
tour round the Isle of Wight, and 
the invalid grew daily stouter, 
rosier, more sentimental ; and senti- 
ment being a perfectly new phase 
of the rich man’s character, it sat 
upon him about as awkwardly as 
would a coat of which the measure 
had not been taken. 

On the last day of their holiday, 
as they sat on the Ryde pier, the 
children romping about, Rheda 
very still and demure, her eyes, 
half closed and dreamy, flung 
out over the wild waste of waters, as 
were her thoughts over the wild 
waste of her life, the merchant 
furtively watching her face, where 
the lips dimpled whilst the eyes 
dreamt, realised for the first time 
that he, the millionaire, was in love 
with the pretty penniless orphan 
whom he clothed, and fed, as did 
Dives Lazarus, with the crumbs of 
his enormous wealth. And the 
next day, when back again in the 
big grand London house, having 
dined in solitary state and gone up 
afterwards to pay his usual evening 
visit to the schoolroom, finding the 
little ones absorbed in their game, 
he extended that visit very con- 
siderably, and managed somehow 
or other to get out the few blunt 
awkward words that were to decide 
Rheda’s fate and his. What he 
said was, ‘That he hoped she 
didn’t mean to shut herself up as 
she had done before. He wasn’t 
going to do without her, not he! 
He'd taken quite a liking to her; 
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and if the feeling was mutual, why 
something could easily be managed 
between them ; couldn’t it, eh? 

Why he had thus opened to her 
his heart he could not himself have 
told. There is a certain satisfac- 
tion, no doubt, in telling the wo- 
man you love that you do love her 
—half longing, half dreading, to 
know to what the confession will 
lead. Of course, it leads to matri- 
mony; the only conclusion to which 
the well-regulated female mind can 
possibly arrive; and the man, his 
ardent confession of love trans- 
formed into a formal offer of mar- 
riage by that same well-regulated 
mind, finding himself caught, en- 
snared, hopelessly, irretrievably 
lost, curses the ready tongue that 
has worked his ruin, and cries out 
with the Apostle, ‘that it is an 
unruly evil, set on fire of hell.’ 

The millionaire had only told 
the little governess that he had a 
liking for her, and that something 
could no doubt be managed be- 
tween them. And she, looking up 
into his face and then down at the 
small hands that were clasping and 
unclasping each other as if in pain, 
whispered softly : 

‘I am poor, and you are rich— 
so rich! It is good and generous 
of you to wish to marry me.’ 

Marry her! Was that the con- 
clusion to which the rich man 
meant to arrive? Catching the shy 
sidelong glance of the veiled eyes, 
and the wandering smile of the 
soft pure lips, he almost believed 
it was. 

‘Would you like to be my wife 
and the mother of my children; 
they are all as fond of you as they 
can be?’ 

No answer from her: from him 
a sigh of relief. 

‘No, no, my dear; never mind 
answering now. You'll think it 
over’ (and so would he). ‘ It’s never 
weil to be in a hurry. We'll talk 
the matter over to-morrow.’ 
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But Rheda had no wish to talk 
or think the matter over. Why 
should she? He was, as she had 
said, so rich, and she was poor. If 
she refused him as her husband 
she must give him up as her master; 
leave the home that had been 
found her, and begin life again 
among strangers. His face was 
kind ; his voice too. Would others 
be to her what he had been? 

‘I don’t want time for thought,’ 
she answered simply and with 
eagerness. ‘I will marry you, and 
remain here.’ 

She knew that it was only as his 
wife that she could remain. 

The merchant having thus plung- 
ed headlong into matrimony, as we 
most of us do, scarce realising the 
depth or danger of the plunge until 
the waters close over our heads, 
nothing was left him but to make 
the best of the bargain he had en- 
tered into with Fate. That the 
bargain was a famous one for the 
bright-haired governess, the world 
never for a moment doubted ; nor 
did he. The almost indecent haste 
with which she had seized upon 
the chance when only half held out 
to her, made all doubt upon that 
point impossible. 

Now there is nothing of which 
a shrewd man of business is more 
ashamed than of a bargain in which 
another than he gets the best of it; 
and it was long before the sheepish 
half-deprecating look passed away 
from the merchant’s face when 
mixing with his fellow men—that 
is, the men who were his fellows. 
Rheda, on the contrary, raised sud- 
denly from being the dependent to 
being the mistress in the rich man’s 
house, sank back into the lap of 
luxury as easily and unconcernedly 
as the fainting beggar would sink 
back upon the silken couch, were 
none other within reach. She ex- 
changed cottons for silks, ribbons 
for jewels; and her appearance, 
whatever may have been said or 
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sung to the contrary, very decidedly 
gained by the exchange. 

A new and brilliant life opened 
upon her; for the merchant, still 
bent upon making the best of his 
bargain, and soon learning to be 
proud of the wife upon whom silks 
and jewels sat so well, threw open 
his doors, not to the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind,— 
the master of the house, even in 
the parable, only sent for this ra- 
ther unsatisfactory class of guests 
when the originally-invited snubbed 
him,—and with a first-rate cellar 
and cook and the most charming 
of little wives, with the brightest of 
smiles and the smallest of hands 
and feet, there was no fear of Rhe- 
da’s husband being snubbed. 

Now it is not to be supposed that 
Mr. Marsdon—being, as his friend 
had said, such a thorough busi- 
ness man—would lavish on these 
favoured guests his best wine and 
the brightest smiles of his young 
wife for the mere philanthropic 
pleasure of seeing people enjoy 
themselves. No doubt he got a 
good percentage for his money and 
trouble; for there is nothing like a 
good dinner for opening a man’s 
heart to you, and gaining for you 
his unbounded confidence. 

We need hardly say that for the 
rich guest a warm welcome was 
ever ready in the rich man’s house. 
What heart does not warm when 
brought into contact with the blaze 
of wealth? And out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. But for the poor—a 
certain class of them at least— 
there was a welcome too. It is 
the privilege of the rich, as it is of 
the great, to patronise ; and why 
should they not make the most of 
all their privileges? Then, too, 
there is a class of poor whom it is 
particularly agreeable to the rich 
to patronise—the men they recog- 
nise as their superiors, spite of the 
threadbare coat which is their only 
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visible mark of distinction among 
the guests. 

Whenever one of this class made 
his appearance in the brilliant re- 
ception-rooms of Beldford House, 
its master, after allowing him to 
slip through the door and find his 
way to some remote corner, would 
become suddenly aware of his pre- 
sence and overwhelm him with a 
boisterous welcome, and a pomp- 
ous smile that said plainer than 
words, ‘Here are the rich man 
and the poor joining hands in fel- 
lowship. A sign of the times, ladies 
and gentlemen—a sign of the times 
and the reign of equality. And I, 
John Marsdon, the man ofthe times, 
set the great example of a generous 
recognition of the rights of man!’ 
And afterwards, the welcome over 
and the host departed, the mistress 
of the house, glittering bright in 
the jewels that seemed somewhat 
too ponderous for the small head 
and fragile neck and smooth soft 
arms, though they became her 
beauty well, would come stealing 
up to the man distinguished from 
the other guests by his threadbare 
coat, sighing, smiling, whispering, 
raising appealing looks to the shy 
careworn face, then drooping the 
pity-filled eyes downwards to the 
earth, as if in shame. 

One evening, when the lights 
burnt brighter than usual, and the 
scent of the exotics was stronger, 
and the company more brilliant, 
there came such a guest among 
the invited, pale, threadbare, with 
the still solemn look of one who 
has suffered and is strong. 

Having got over mine host’s 
noisy greeting, he retired to the 
most distant corner, the invariable 
refuge of such guests as he, for his 
business there was not to be ob- 
served, but to observe. And ob- 
serve he did—how the invited all 
chose out the upper seats, turned 
enraptured towards each rising sun, 
and behaved in every way in the 
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drawing-room as they did in the 
counting-house, the market-place, 
the common walks of life. His 
ear being deaf to their words, their 
voices only reaching him in a con- 
fused murmur, the scene passed 
before him like some monster pan- 
tomime—utterly ludicrous, ludi- 
crously pitiable. How well he 
knows of what elements that mot- 
ley society is composed — how 
clearly do the deep steadfast eyes 
see through its tricks and artifices! 
Those two who have got together 
—the long lank fellow with the 
tremendous upper lip, and receding 
chin that dubs him fool—the short 
brisk man with the rough honest- 
sounding words, but sly sidelong 
glancing eye that bespeaks him 
knave ; they get on famously toge- 
ther, these two worthy specimens 
of humanity—the cheat and the 
dupe. What would the one be 
without the other? 

The gray eyes—deepening, sad- 
dening—turn aside, and fall on the 
figure of mine host hurrying for- 
ward in blind haste to welcome— 
whom? ‘The cut and cloth of the 
guest’s coat won't tell you that, 
but mine host’s greeting may. Why 
does the rich man’s face thus flush 
and glow? Why is his manner so 
eager and at the same time so de- 
precating—when it is his to offer, 
the other’s to accept, hospitality ? 
He is evidently returning thanks, 
humble and grateful, and the visitor 
waves them off, and lifts his shoul- 
ders and extends his hand; and 
even as he bows and smiles he rears 
his head, and draws in the thin 
under lip. 

The eyes of the looker-on light 
up and sparkle with fun. The se- 
cret of the pantomime is his. The 
honoured guest is a great man, 
not a great fortune perhaps, not a 
great mind certainly, but great in 
that which the moneyed man most 
respects—birth; the greatness gold 
cannot buy. Greatness! Can gold 
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ever buy that? And yet what great- 
ness is there without it? 

The man sighs, and his sigh is 
echoed by some one close at hand. 
He starts; he believed himself 
alone. Is he not always alone? 
He turns and looks down into a 
little wistful face raised beseech- 
ingly to his. Is it the face of a wo- 
man ora child? A bright-looking 
creature it is, anyhow; bright hair 
and brighter jewels flashing through 
it, bright eyes and a bright trusting 
smile. One small hand flutters 
timidly forward, as if to touch him, 
then flutters back as timidly; but 
her gaze is on his face, and, look- 
ing down on her, their eyes meet. 

‘You here! she breathes in a 
low awestruck whisper, speaking as 
we might speak to some long-lost 
friend met once more on the con- 
fines of another world. And has 
he not indeed come to her from 
another world—his world—and 
hers too once? Seeing him, she re- 
members all; seeing her, he also 
remembers certain dreams and vi- 
sions, strangely interwoven with his 
life—of thought. 

‘I saw you talking with Mr. 
Keith,’ the merchant said to his 
wife that night. ‘ Quite right, my 
dear; he’s a sharp clever fellow; 
picked him up by chance, and 
mean to turn the discovery to ad- 
vantage. He must be of use to 
me.’ 

‘And you to him,’ murmured 
the little wife softly ; and her gaze 
grew dreamy and abstracted, as if 
looking into the future, or the past. 


Fragment the Fifth. 


Why should eyes not destined 
to meet in daily, hourly, commu- 
nion, in love and faith, joy and sor- 
row, smiles and tears, ever meet at 
all? What is there in a look that 
it should haunt us by night and 
day, making us thrill and sicken, 
and dream and long? What strange 
whim of Fate could possibly have 
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brought the pale threadbare man 
of thought to the rich man’s house, 
and bound them together by con- 
siderations of mutual interest ? 

The friend, even a poor one, 
whom you hope to make of use, is 
always welcome, or at least you 
wish him to suppose so. Of course 
you would not stand upon cere- 
mony with such a guest. You 
would not have up for him your 
best wine, or feel compelled to put 
on for him your best smile. He 
may be kept waiting your pleasure 
as long as ever you choose in study 
or hall, or wherever the footman 
sees fit to drop him. He must 
take you as you are, you tell him 
frankly. Such is the privilege of 
friendship ! 

The man of genius had not been 
twice to the millionaire’s house be- 
fore he knew how far the gifts that 
had done nothing for their owner 
could be made available for him- 
self, and this was about all he knew 
of the man and his concerns. But 
the little wife, asserting her right 
as woman to a greater degree of 
curiosity, looked farther and deeper. 
She looked into the man’s eyes and 
the man’s life—a dangerous study 
for your bright-haired, soft-hearted 
creatures—looked until her sight 
grew blind to every other object, 
and her ears deaf to every sound 
but the slow grave cadence of his 
voice. Yet there were sounds enough 
in Rheda’s life—the sound of mirth 
and revelry, of laughter and music 
and song—the click of gold and 
the whisper of flattery; but the 
deaf ear heeds not. 

Mrs. Marsdon had many friends. 
If, as the penniless governess, she 
had won them by her bright looks 
and winning ways, how much 
greater were her chances of popu- 
larity now ! 

To have many friends is no 
doubt a very desirable thing; to 
know that they one and all make 
your life and interests theirs, ge- 
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nerously saving you all trouble of 
thinking for yourself by judging 
and deciding for you, is certainly 
gratifying. 

Rheda’s friends, having the eye 
of affectionate interest always turn- 
ed upon her, were not slow in dis- 
covering a change, even before she 
herself became aware of its exist- 
ence. They said among them- 
selves that she laughed less ; that 
her cheek and lip were less rosy ; 
that she had lost her appetite, and 
had restless sleepless nights; and 
judging by all these symptoms, they 
decided that her case was a very 
bad one. 

The supposition that the rich 
man’s wife could have a secret care 
like any other ordinary mortal was 
one too monstrous to be for a mo- 
ment entertained. She was ill, 
poor thing; in a bad way evident- 
ly. What a pity that the wife of 
the millionaire should be subject to 
the same infirmities as the rest of 
weak humanity—what a pity, to be 
sure! 

And whilst friends pitied and 
foes envied, Rheda watched in so- 
lemn silence over the life she had 
taken into her small soft woman’s 
hand. She was weak, and he was 
strong; yet she could help him, 
for she was rich, and he was poor. 
‘Poor, hard-worked, alone.’ She 
stretched out her arms, and lower 
drooped her head upon her breast, 
lower and lower. 


CHAPTER III. 
Fragment the Sixth. 


THE little room in which the 
orphan sisters had lived and been 
happy had found an occupant. 
From the window, through which 
night after night the watcher’s lamp 
had shone dim but steadfast, the 
midnight lamp burnt dim but stead- 
fast sul. It was as if some pitying 
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angel, holding sacred the simple 
record of love and loneliness, had 
kept it trimmed and burning. 

Two days after Rheda had gone 
to her new home, the room had 
found an occupant. 

The landlady, not accustomed 
to smart well-dressed lodgers, made 
no objection to the new candidate’s 
threadbare coat, or hollow half- 
starved looks; she did not even 
ask to see his money, half suspect- 
ing, no doubt, that he had none to 
show ; or a certificate of respect- 
ability, that being perhaps quite as 
difficult to produce. She looked 
low and despondent certainly ; but 
took him as he was, for richer, for 
poorer, for better, for worse, as 
Fate should decide. The money 
might come, or it might not; any- 
how the chance was worth some- 
thing. Whether the money came 
we can’t venture to say, never hav- 
ing heard ; but the chance at least 
she kept, for she kept the thread- 
bare lodger. 

In the room where the weak 
woman had loved and watched 
and lost and wept, the strong man 
worked ; sleeping little, eating less; 
asking no question of the future, 
strong in his strength as the wo- 
man had been in her weakness. 
‘Greatness must make its posses- 
sor great.’ The boasting lip but 
echoes the instinctive cry of the 
soul—its sure and solemn prophecy 
—the cry, not of Time, whose great- 
ness starves and perishes, but of 
Eternity, through whose succeeding 
ages every onward step will be 
reckoned to us. 

The man who lived in the orphan 
girl’s lost home had worked on, in 
hunger and cold—worked on day 
by day, week by week, month by 
month, year by year; yet he was 
not great, or seemingly one step 
nearer to greatness than at the be- 
ginning. Thinner and paler he 
was, more shabby in his attire, more 
hollow about the eyes and cheeks; 
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but these things are surely not the 
heralds of coming greatness. 

One day, quite by chance, the 
millionaire picked him up, and 
being far-sighted enough when his 
eye happened to be turned on the 
main chance, he made the agree- 
able discovery that he was a sharp 
clever fellow, who might be made 
of use. Did the favour of the 
rich man provide him with food 
and clothing? A month after 
their first meeting he emptied his 
purse into the landlady’s sooty 
palm, and then, broken-hearted, 
despairing, he dropped into the 
chair in which he had thought and 
worked and struggled and accom- 
plished so much ; and, leaning his 
head down upon the table, wept 
aloud. And as if the tears, wrung 
from the strong heart in its ex- 
tremity of anguish, had turned to 
the gold he so much needed, that 
they might never afterwards be 
counted unto him for weakness or 
shame, the straining eyes opened 
upon it. There lay gold that 
would buy food and clothing. He 
need not starve to-day, or blush 
to-morrow for the rags he could no 
longer hide. Men had bartered 
their lives, their intellects, their 
souls, for gold; and it was his. 
Rich for one day, at least; years 
of toil, and then—one day of plea- 
sure. The money sent by charity 
might well be squandered in re- 
velry. He laughed as he had wept, 
aloud, and rose. 

Out into the streets, his brain on 
fire. How much of pleasure and 
excitement could be got out of the 
golden hoard, which, had it come 
as the reward of his labours, would 
have been held so sacred ? 

He poured it out, and counted 
it by the glare of the flaming gas- 
lights illumining the street—and 
the way to hell; the gold glittering 
in his hand, a paper fluttering with 
a slow reluctant shiver to his feet. 

He picked it up. It was a wo- 
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man, then, who had pitied and tried 
to help him? The strong saved, 
as usual, by the weak! The wo- 
man’s hand had trembled as she 
wrote ; and tears had blistered the 
paper and blotted the words, which 
were these : 

* You are good and noble. God 
has made you great. I wish I could 
help to make you happy.’ 

Was a curse to fall upon the 
woman’s pitying gift? Good and 
noble and great and happy! 
Happy ! Yes, the woman can alone 
make the man that; she very sel- 
dom does, but she alone can. To 
be great and happy! Was it not 
in this hope that he had lived and 
laboured and starved? Might not 
the money that could help him to 
excitement help him to something 
better? 

Slowly and thoughtfully he fold- 
ed up the poor little tear-blotted 
scrap of paper that had saved his 
honour, and returned home; but 
not alone, for with him went the 
image of the woman who had pitied 
and tried to help him. And help 
him she should, by God! for her 
pity’s sake. 

So the work, in whose success 
lay his every hope of fame and for- 
tune, but which had been brought 
to a standstill for want of gold, was 
resumed. In it and for it he once 
more lived, and at last he saw it 
completed. Many weary years it 
had taken, and it would have taken 
as many more but for that timely 
aid; but it was finished at last. 
The man saw of the travail of his 
soul, and was satisfied. His tri- 
umph, his success, were sure ; yet 
no one knew or exulted in it but 
himself, and the woman who watch- 
ed in solemn silence over his life, 
making its interests hers. 

A work, however great, to be 
acknowledged as such must be 
known. When Randal Keith took 
his work to those who were to 
make it known, and whose fortune 
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it in return would make, as well 
as, ay, and even before, his, they 
shook their heads and talked of a 
risk ; of a possible failure ; of the 
badness of the times and scarcity 
of ready money and ready hands ; 
and then, triumphant still, he once 
more poured out gold; and so the 
bargain was struck, and the men 
who were to make their fortunes 
by him bowed low in anticipation 
of the future. Whence had the 
gold come? Had he not said that 
the woman who pitied should help 
him for her pity’s sake ? 


Fragment the Seventh. 


‘His fortune made, my dear? 
Why, of course it iss When a man 
invents anything that puts money 
into our pockets, or saves that 
which is already there, we don’t 
grudge his coming in for a share of 
the profits. Mr. Keith will be a 
great and a rich man. I always 
said he was a sharp clever fellow, 
whose talents could be turned to 
advantage.’ 

Though the last words were self- 
complacent, they wound up with a 
sigh of very natural regret for the 
little advantage he had taken of 
them. Whilst yet obscure, and 
therefore to be had cheap, how 
easily might he, by a little well- 
timed help, have done the poor 
genius out of a share of the glory 
and profits of his invention. Well, 
we all of us, the best and wisest, 
have such regrets; and the million- 
aire may be supposed to bear them 
with more philosophy than most. 


Fragment the Eighth. 


The Marsdon children were at 
an evening party. Mamma’s soft 
loving fingers had tied on the bright 
sashes, and wrapped round each 
little figure the bright scarlet shawl. 
And mamma had seen them all 
cosily packed into the big carriage 
with governess and nurse, and had 
VOL. XIII. 
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then returned to the schoolroom, 
which she had to herself. The fire 
burnt very bright, and she sat down 
before it. 

Why had she chosen that par- 
ticular room, so bare, so comfort- 
less, for her lonely meditations ? 
The room in which had been de- 
cided her fate; in which she had 
been accepted as the governess, 
and afterwards as the wife. Was 
it of this she was thinking ? 

Very solemn her thoughts were ; 
strange fancies and forebodings 
filling her mind; strange mystic 
visions too. No one looking at 
her would have guessed this ; for 
the tell-tale eyes were half closed, 
and the cheeks glowed, and the 
parted lips smiled. You would 
have said some bright- haired roman- 
tic girl, dreaming of her first love. 

It was evening; but a winter 
evening, and early still, so that 
sounds of life were yet abroad, 
reaching the dreamer’s ear at in- 
tervals in a confused murmur, 
growing ever fainter and more dis- 
tant as twilight deepened. Silence 
at last; and then a barrel-organ 
playing at the corner an old familiar 
air over and over again. How 
often had Rheda heard it before? 
She had listened to it with sister 
Mary ; on that first evening in her 
new home, when she sat waiting 
and watching; a hundred times 
since. What particular memory did 
it invoke now? Slowly her eyes 
were lifted and turned towards the 
window, beyond which lay the dim 
expanse of dull-gray, leaden sky. 
Then mechanically she rose and 
went up to it, and as she stood 
there looking out, her face seemed 
to catch the reflection of the sky, 
growing still and solemn and gray. 
Those crowding memories; that 
mystic warning at her heart! She 
raised her clasped hands to it as if 
it pained her; then, noiseless as 
some moving shadow, she left the 
room and went up to her own. 
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In the wardrobe, among silks 
and velvets and laces, hung an old 
mourning cloak and bonnet, plain 
and shabby and childish-looking. 
After gazing at them fixedly for 
some moments she put them on, 
and passed down the stairs and out 
of the house like one walking in a 
dream. Out, at first, into her usual 
haunts, where day after day she 
had driven in her fine dress, fine 
equipage, the wife of the million- 
aire, pretty, smiling, weary. Then 
out of them into the streets down 
which carriages seldom pass, where 
the lamps burn dim and the air is 
close ; where the loiterer is jostled 
and pushed ; for there the passer- 
by rushes on, as do those who live 
on hope instead of bread. 

Up one street and down another, 
still walking like one in a dream, 
her hands over her heart as if it 
pained her, never hesitating or 
looking up until she had reached a 
house, from one of the uncurtained 
windows of which a light shone 
out, dim but steadfast. There 
Rheda paused, and for the first 
time let the clutching hands drop 
from her heart, which sent up a 
deep long sigh of content. 


Fragment the Ninth, 


Is not the moment of success, 
when complete, worth the long 
years of struggle? The moment 
when silence and the sense of peace 
unutterable fall on the great heart; 
and the mind, not caring to realise 
the past, not yet daring to realise 
the future, rests for one little hour, 
the only hour in a lifetime, per- 
haps, calmly and contentedly in 
the present. 

Randal Keith sat by the table 
at which for more than two years 
he had worked, in weariness often, 
in hunger and cold; but all that was 
over now. He was a successful— 
he would be a great and wealthy— 
man, because useful in his genera- 
tion. The merchant had well said 
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that a man’s talents, to be properly 
valued and rewarded, must serve 
others besides himself. Randal 
Keith had worked hard, but his 
success was assured; and now, 
alone in his triumph as he had 
been in his labours, he sat in the 
solemn hush of thought, the pale 
proud head leant back against the 
shabby leathern chair, the calm 
strong hands folded in their un- 
wonted repose, the deep eyes fixed 
on the leaping fire-glow ; for there 
is fire in the man’s room to-night. 
He is successful ; he will be rich. 
No need to suffer from the cold ; 
need, no need ! 

Alone to-day as ever. No fond 
heart near to make his triumph 
doubly sweet. Over the room lies 
the pulseless silence that falls where 
the living soul speaks, but the lips 
are silent, because the man is alone. 
But: solitude will not be his much 
longer ; for the one thing the great 
find it impossible to preserve is 
their privacy. Well, has he not 
had enough of it? Long years with- 
out one friendly smile to cheer, one 
friendly voice to comfort him—the 
smile and voice of home at least 
—but elsewhere? The eyes, grown 
weary and dim with watching for 
what never came, rose slowly from 
the fire-depths, and turned as slow- 
ly towards a distant corner, where 
stood an old cotton umbrella. 
What could there possibly be in 
that to fix his gaze? A memory ; 
the only thing that some among us 
have granted to a lifetime ; the one 
thing that others, having all else, 
have not. Though alone, Randal 
had not always been lonely. The 
soft word, the tender look, the 
saving help had come at last, and 
of this it was the old broken um- 
brella reminded him, making of 
vanished hours a sacred memory. 
A dreatn it was; a vision; nothing 
more—a few brief moments snatch- 
ed here and there from time ; when 
hands met, and eyes too, and heart 
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went out to meet heart in one great 
yearning throb. 

His gaze still fixed, his thoughts 
turned rather on what might have 
been than what was, he had been 
dreaming away more time than he 
could have spared had not success 
already been assured, when there 
came a low faint tapping at the 
door, unheard because so low and 
faint ; but, as it was repeated, and 
he heard and answered to it, the 
woman who had been to him a 
vision in his loneliness, a minister- 
ing angel in his need, entered the 
room. Not the bright fairy queen, 
decked out to please so many eyes 
besides his own, but the simple 
meek-browed woman he had once 
had it in his power to help. 

‘At last? broke forth the in- 
voluntary cry of the man’s longing 
heart, as though through all those 
weary months he had been waiting 
for her. 

‘At last! echoed the woman 
softly, and she smiled up in his 
face. 

He was standing before her, 
both her hands in his. As he 
dropped them they fell listlessly to 
her side. 

‘You have something to say to 
me—’ he began, but stopped. The 
look on her face deepening, intensi- 
fying, confused and upset him. 

She moved away from his side, 
and went straight up to the chair 
where he had worked and hoped 
and despaired and dreamt, where, 
but an hour before, he had sat and 
dreamt—of her. 

‘It was here sister Mary died ! 

He had heard of sister Mary. 
He had seen the shabby funeral 
leave the house from which, night 
after night, he had watched the 
dim lamp from an opposite window. 
He had seen, too, the solitary figure 
following it; and now that same 
figure, in the same quaint old-fashion- 
ed dress, stood before him—at the 
back of his chair, her arms leant 
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upon it; her eyes sent forth to 
meet his with the look in them no 
woman’s eyes can have unless turn- 
ed on the man she loves. Strange 
that in fancy he had so often pic- 
tured her thus—-the same dress, 
the same attitude; folded hands 
and shadowy gaze fixed on his face. 
A feeling of awe was creeping over 
him, and held him silent. 

‘I knew that you had taken the 
rooms. I was so glad. Sister 
Mary, and then you! I had only 
her to think about and love; but 
afterwards I knew you, and she 
was — forgotten —almost ! Her 
eyes had left his face, and were 
wandering round the room. ‘ You 
must have felt very lonely some- 
times. I was only alone, quite 
alone, for a few days, and I found 
it so hard, so dreadful! You have 
been alone for years. When I 
thought of this it made me feel so 
sorry for you.’ 

What made the sound of her 
voice so strange, so unnatural ? 
Very soft it was, and tender, un- 
utterably tender ; but it deepened 
the sense of awe that was upon 
him, and it was almost a relief 
when she withdrew her eyes, for 
they seemed to be asking of him 
something for which he could find 
no answer. 

‘I had my work,’ he interrupted 
her; and even to his own ear his 
voice sounded rough and harsh in 
contrast to hers. ‘I had little time 
to feel lonely.’ 

Her face flushed and kindled. 

‘I know. No man working to- 
wards a given end, with some great 
object in view, can ever feel quite 
alone. You could never have felt 
as I did those few days after sister 
Mary’s death. The great can never 
feel alone, for the soul that tri- 
umphs is the companion, as it is 
the life, of the body that suffers ; 
that would suffer so much more, 
and perish and die, were not the 
soul that animates it as strong as it 
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is great. You are great and strong. 
God made you so. I wish my 
prayers could make you happy.’ 

Words such as these had once 
acted as a talisman to save him; 
repeated by the soft woman’s lips, 
sounding so simple, so childish, 
they thrilled him as never words 
had thrilled him before. 

Whilst speaking she had left the 
fireside, and now stood before the 
rough deal shelf that held his books. 
Few enough of them there were ; 
but these few looked as if they had 
been much used, being shabby, 
discoloured, and many of them 
marked at almost every page. A 
mean-looking lot, God knows; but 
the poor man cannot choose his 
friends among the gaily clad, and 
they—those time-worn volumes— 
had for years been Randal Keith’s 
sole friends and counsellors. 

And now, for the first time, other 
eyes than his smiled down upon 
them, and wee soft fingers fluttered 
about their dusty backs, caressing 
them one by one. 

‘ They helped you in your work ; 
they were your friends when you 
had no other friends. Don’t throw 
them aside when you are great, and 
want their help no more.’ 

‘If ever I am great,’ burst forth 
the man at last, ‘I shall owe it all 
to you. What should I have been 
without your help—your pity? The 
thought of you that kept me from 
despair—’ 

He would have said more, he 
would have fallen at her feet, have 
kissed the hem of the shabby black 
gown, the ground over which the 
woman’s feet had passed; but her 
face, grown still and solemn, with 
the gray awful shadow that was not 
that of the twilight, closing over it, 
startled and alarmed him. 

‘ Good God, you are ill—you are 
suffering !’ 

‘Oh, no, not suffering, only so 
tired.’ 

Having made the round of the 
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room, pausing before each object 
more particularly associated with 
the man’s inner life, she had now 
returned to the chair in which sis- 
ter Mary had died. Sinking into 
it, she let her arms drop heavily 
upon the table. 

‘You came here on foot—why 
did you? You are tired, you are 
ill?’ 

‘No, only—so strange and—so 
happy.’ She shivered as she spoke. 

‘You arecold? For not thefaint- 
est motion escaped the straining 
hungry eyes, fixed so yearningly 
upon her. 

‘It is cold in the streets, where 
you walk alone, and in the great 
house, though the fires burn; but 
it is warm here.’ 

After this there was a short si- 
lence ; then she murmured some- 
thing, of which only the one word, 
alone, reached him; and raising, 
and half stretching out to him, her 
arms, her head drooped lower upon 
her breast—lower and lower—not 
with pity or with shame this time. 

Randal Keith, awed, bewildered, 
terrified, approached her step by 
step, as if fearful of disturbing her 
in her unnatural repose. He was 
close beside her, and scarce know- 
ing what he did, he had touched 
her hand, her hair. 

‘Mrs. Marsdon—Rheda 

No answer. Had she fainted? 
Reverently, tremblingly, he lifted 
the bright head from the support- 
ing arms. It sank heavily back 
upon his breast, the sweet childish 
face up-raised to his. 

Rheda was dead. 


Fragment the Last. 


Randal Keith became a great 
and a rich man—how, matters but 
little. One man makes his fortune 
thus, and another thus; connection, 
good looks, impudence, stupidity, 
genius—I put genius last because 
it gives you the worst chance of a 
fortune. Nevertheless, as there are 
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exceptions to every rule, Randal 
Keith was a genius, and he made 
his fortune. More than this I do 
not know. I never saw the man, 
who is far too great a personage 
to be seen by every one ; but being 
acquainted with his secretary—a 
very meek weak-voiced youth—I 
was shown over the big grand 
house he has lately bought some- 
where near Hyde Park; and so I 
came to see what has long excited 
the wonder, curiosity, ridicule, and 
admiration of all who know or have 
heard of him—the eccentric way in 
which he has seen fit to furnish his 
own private room, the room in 
which he works and dreams, which 
is held sacred to the great man and 
his labours, which will be held sa- 
cred to his memory long after he 
has himself removed to one nar- 
rower and simpler yet. 
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Many would no doubt be more 
interested in a description of the 
splendour of the reception-rooms, 
&c. ; but for these I do not write ; 
and thinking of the great man’s 
house, I can but see that upper 
room, with its painted deal table 
and unpainted deal shelf, holding 
about half a dozen shabby time- 
and-use-worn volumes, its big lea- 
thern arm-chair cracked and worn, 
and beneath it a hearthrug of which 
the plainest lodging-parlour might 
well feel ashamed. Going out, my 
eye chanced to fall upon a clumsy 
apoplectic-looking umbrella which 
filled up a corner. How it came 
there the secretary could not tell 
me; but he supposed that, as it 
was never used by the great man, 
some romance, or sentiment at 
least, must be connected with it. 
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THEY live again, those happy hours, 

The time of truth and buoyancy ; 
They bloom again, life’s withered flowers, 

Revived by magic memory. 
They live! My buried darlings rise 

From out their long and solemn sleep, 
And star-like in life’s darkened skies 

A gentle radiance ever keep, 

O memory, kind memory ! 


And when my sands of life are run, 

And here no more my form they see, 
May I return, at least to one, 

On radiant wings of memory. 

Back to my unforgotten home, 

Back to one loved and loving heart: 
If thus I only hope to come, 

E’en now I’m ready to depart, 

O memory, kind memory ! 
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How much there is in a word! In 
that short one, welcome, is con- 
tained endless promises and sweet 
remembrances; it thrills the cold- 
est heart, and alone it suffices to 
set free the overflowing stream of 
love and tenderness. 

Visions pass before my eyes, 
brought to life by the sound of 
that homely word, Welcome. ‘The 
room in which I sit seems to van- 
ish ; the twilight is falling without, 
and an unbidden host enter and fill 
the solitude of the old house; 
strange forms start from dark cor- 
ners— faces long forgotten, voices 
no longer heard. Methinks I be- 


holda bright and cheerful room; a 
lamp is burning on the round table, 


and on a low chair sits a woman. 
She is working ; plying her needle 
with a bright smile on her lips; 
presently she stops, a step has been 
heard, her companion is sitting by 
her side; they talk in subdued and 
loving tones; they are speaking of 
the welcome in store for the un- 
born infant. It will be joyful, in- 
deed. What a sweet task to make 
it ready! to think of it days and 
months before it is needed ! A little 
time has passed, and a child is 
born. Welcome, dear one! The 
mother, pale and trembling, clasps 
him in her arms; and as she holds 
him, there rises in her heart a 
spring of tenderness and devo- 
tion. Welcome, then, to this 
world of sorrow; but, above all, 
welcome to this happy home. 
Blessed are the children who are 
welcomed in thankfulness, accept- 
ed as the gift of heaven, as earth’s 
best treasure. Others, alas, breathe 
their first breath, and know no 


welcome ; children of shame and 
poverty, born to sufferings and 
abandoned. Surely to such as 
these, in another and _ brighter 
world, angels of peace hold in 
readiness welcomes tenfold, to 
repay those they have not known. 

A woman again. She is return- 
ing home; her step is light and 
cheerful, and becomes hurried as 
she nears the well-known house. 
There the welcome awaits her; she 
lifts her eyes, and beholds the little 
faces pressed against the window- 
pane, smiling and beckoning to 
her. The door is opened, and pat- 
tering down the stairs they come, 
bounding to be caught in her arms; 
pressing sweet kisses on her cheeks, 
holding and caressing the hand she 
yields to them. This is the daily 
welcome of mothers; this is the 
joy that is theirs as soon as they 
have crossed the threshold of their 
home. Think awhile what force, 
what courage, what patience, the 
surety of such a welcome imparts 
to a woman’s heart, and then pity 
those that are childless. 

Tears are being shed; the dear 
beloved boy is leaving home, leav- 
ing his mother for a school. First 
great grief, remembered in later 
years when others deemed to be 
far greater are buried in the grave 
of time. The little brothers and 
sisters stand and look on wistfully, 
while the last tender words are 
spoken at parting. What a violent 
uprooting from home to school! 
It is the sudden weaning from so 
much love, indulgence, ard joys, 
that one wonders how so many 
little hearts bear it so bravely. 
But if they face the change with a 








plucky mien, who can describe the 
longing for the day that is to set 
them free, the hour when the 
holidays are to begin! As of yore 
the mother yearned for the pre- 
sence of her unborn babe, so does 
he now for hers. As she marked 
the days and weeks, so he reckons 
the hours that yet intervene be- 
tween the wished-for moment. 
He hails, as she did, every day 
that is past. Both mother and 
child have the same sure faith. She 
believed, she knew, that at thegiven 
moment her child would be in her 
arms. He knows also that on such 
a day the holidays must begin. 
There is something solemn and 
childish in this quiet conviction. 
Later in life, in all other circum- 
stances, whatsoever they may be, 
doubt and fear will come and rob 
the brightest anticipations of some 
of its sweetness. 

And now the boy’s heart is beat- 
ing fast. No holier and purer joy 
will evercauseit to throb as quickly. 
Now is the abdication of all care, 
the taking possession of perfect con- 
tentment ; not a cloud on the pure 
horizon. And as he bounds to his 
mother’s embrace the world is his! 
What a welcome that return home! 
What eager faces, what tearful eyes, 
what tremulous embraces, what 
hurried questions, what broken an- 
swers, what offerings of toys, what 
generosity from all the younger 
ones, what ready yielding of a fa- 
vourite crke! 

The boy stands before his pa- 
rents; they gaze proudly upon his 
fair brow; his look meets theirs ; 
the father’s proud one, the mother’s 
tenderone. Itisa happy moment, 
both to those that give and to him 
that receives the welcome. 

_ Years pass; thenoisy house ring- 
ing with children’s voices, and made 
gay by the pattering of their busy 
feet, is silent and at times deserted. 
The little fold is dispersed: daugh- 
ters have gone to new homes; sons 
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are making their own way—-sailors, 
maybe—far, very far from the home 
of their infancy. ‘Then the remem- 
brance of the welcomes of former 
times comes back to soothe the 
parents’ loneliness ; half in joy, half 
in sadness, they recall what is 
past. Again they hearken to the 
bounding footstep on the stairs, 
again the mother opens her loving 
arms, and a young traveller—a son 
returned from distant perils—falls 
on his mother’s neck, and is clasped 
in her embrace. But the welcome 
now is often mixed with sadness. 
There are tales to tell of baffled 
hopes, of disappointed ambition, of 
crossed love. The welcome is the 
same, but the smile is not always 
to be brought to the face once 
beaming with pleasure at the mere 
sight of the familiar room. There 
are topics to be avoided, difficulties 
that must be concealed; and if the 
mother sees a frown on her hus- 
band’s brow, she lays her gentle 
hand on her son’s shoulder to bid 
him be patient. Troubled is that 
welcome, but nevertheless joyful. 
The first moments pass, and the 
influence of quieter scenes, of purer 
days, does its work. Mother and 
son are left alone. It is then she 
speaks her welcome. Itis then she 
throws her arms round her bairn’s 
neck, and, kissing him as in baby- 
hood, rocks his tired head on the 
bosom that nursed him. Forgive- 
ness is the mother’s welcome. He 
knows no other; and in her in- 
dulgent ear is whispered the tale of 
tribulations, of hopes which set the 
young face before her in a glow of 
eagerness. She listens, and a fonder 
caress, a soft kiss on the hot brow, 
are her only answers. 

‘Come now, my boy, you are 
tired,’ says her gentle tones; and 
rising, she leads her son to his 
room, as when a little one she car- 
ried him to his cot. 

But, alas, she reigns no longer 
supreme in the heart of her child! 
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As she leaves him, he turns from 
her to think of another welcome; 
and the house where she dwells, 
where lives the darling of his soul, 
starts before him. 

It was but yesterday she wel- 
comed him so tenderly. He sees 
her again, standing at the garden- 
gate, looking down the road, and at 
the first sight of him rushing for- 
ward to meet him. His face burns 
at the remembrance of the kiss he 
laid on her lips, and the mother’s 
caress seems tame by such remem- 
brances. ‘True, ’tis passing sad to 
part, but then those who have ig- 
nored the pain know not either the 
joy of the return. It isa moment 
which repays for all the hours of 
solitude, all the tears shed in secret, 
all the anxieties and sufferings. 
Welcome back! Thy true love has 
been faithful, and those upturned 
eyes fear no inquiring gaze; he 
reads in them the same sweet word 
her lips have just spoken. 

And now the happy couple are 


coming to their home, man and 
wife, united till death part them. 
How merry that welcome home! 
Cheers and friendly faces, and green 
boughs and flowers twined toge- 
ther, proclaiming, in gay colours, 


‘Welcome Home! It is home 
then. As the carriage is drawn by 
strong arms, she catches sight of 
the house ; she sees it, she steps on 
its threshold, hand-in-hand with the 
dear one who is lover and husband. 
She enters, and one voice after an- 
other repeats, ‘Welcome! They 
have passed within; he can fold her 
to his heart, and whisper to her, 
* Welcome, thrice welcome !’ 

She is a wife; years speed on ; 
cares and troubles come, as they 
will to the most favoured ; but if 
the husband finds ready each pass- 
ing day his wife’s welcome, then 


Welcome. 


may he hold himself happy amongst 
men. If there is grief in his 
thoughts; if the day spent has 
shown him, even more than usual, 
some of the meanness and ingrati- 
tude of men; if baffled ambition 
leave him sick at heart, her kind 
welcome will bid him trust again. 
The smile on her lips, the grasp of 
her true hand—these alone will 
cheer and comforthim. The most 
trifling token of her love will soothe 
his wounded spirit. Soon these 
will banish every other influence, 
and leave him to comfort and 
peace. 

From such a welcome no man 
will turn, if it is ready for him; no 
fear that he should desert his fire- 
side ; but if cross looks and com- 
plaints and the wearisome tale of 
the servants’ misdoings alone greet 
him on his return, how wonder 
that he shuns the hour which brings 
him home? So little is needed to 
give a joyful welcome, a look alone 
suffices. 

And when our course is run; 
when those days ‘that are few and 
full of sorrow’ are gone by, oh, may 
it be with a trusting faith that we 
look forward toa better, an eternal 
welcome ! 

As good Christian, on his la- 
borious journey to the Celestial 
City, was supported by the hope 
of the reception in store for him, 
so may we be comforted, so may 
we hear ‘the ten thousand wel- 
comes of shouting and trumpet’ 
which hailed Christian and Hope- 
ful as they entered the City of the 
Lord: may its glorious perspective 
open itself to our souls ! 

And, good reader, accord if you 
can to these pages an indulgent 
welcome. My aim has been that 
they should be—it is my first and 
last word—welcome. 
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WHEN wicked barons lived in the 
Rhine castles, and trap-doors and 
sliding-panels were arrangements 
without which no_ gentleman’s 
house was complete ; when ghosts 
could be seen without the assistance 
of science, and dark deeds were 
perpetually coming to light ; when 
virtue was in the exclusive posses- 
sion of the humble and the fair, 
and a man, when he disliked his 
wife, instead of breaking her heart, 
in a less civilised manner broke 
her head—then lived the Graf von 
Schwartzenschwein. The Graf von 
Schwartzenschwein inhabited a 
castle that stood on the top ofa 
towering rock, and this castle was 
called Teufelswerk. Alegend exists 
that the founder of the Schwartzen- 
schwein line, in building the castle, 
found the difficulty of getting the 
materials to the top of the hill in- 
surmountable, and therefore sought 
the assistance of the devil ; a pact 
was made, and the castle was raised 
in a single night, the fiend stipulat- 
ing that the building should be 
used solely for nefarious purposes. 
The Teufelswerk was accessible by 
only one path, that wound round 
the rock, and was open in every 
part to the castle above. The 
path was wide enough for only one 
man; and no rail or protection 
of any kind bordered its precipitous 
edge. While his provisions lasted, 
one man in the Teufelswerk could 
defy all the armies in the world. 
So the country round and about 
for many a league paid rates and 
taxes with great punctuality to the 
Schwartzenschweins, who showed 
their right to these imposts in their 
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power to take it. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Grafs let their lands 
at a low rental; this, with the know- 
ledge that they were not much worse 
than other gentlemen of the period, 
was the inducement to folks to be- 
come their tenants. The ground 
was rich, and vineyards and teem- 
ing pastures spread over the hills 
and valleys ; their corn waved in 
the summer, and in the autumn 
barges bore loads of red grain that 
weighted them to the water’s edge 
down to Koln and elsewhere. 
Never had the district been more 
prosperous than now ; for in addi- 
tion to excellent crops the people 
were blessed with a miracle of ami- 
able leniency in the person of the 
present Graf, their landlord. Un- 
attended he visited the villagers, 
kissed their wives, gave pepper- 
mint to their children, and inter- 
ested himself in their affairs with 
paternal kindness. His small army 
descended from the castle only to 
pursue the robber armies of neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, from whose 
depredations the villagers occasion- 
ally suffered. If a fault he had, 
it was amiability: sturdy malcon- 
tents called him nincompoop. 
But he had been wedded thrice, 
and possibly his wives had exercised 
their softening influence upon him ; 
thus rushlights are affected when 
placed in hot water. Ober Berg- 
heim lay at the foot of the Teufels- 
werk rock, and was separated from 
Unter Bergheim by the Rhine. Old- 
wife Grisel kept the ferry between 
the two villages, and she held the 
cottage and enough ground for her 
vegetables and cow rent-free from 
P 
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the Graf, in consideration of her 
fastening the ferry-boat nightly to 
the foot of his path. What night- 
service her ferry was used in may 
here be stated. The Graf's tender 
care for the welfare of his tenants 
rendered him particularly nervous 
with respect to fire. The merest 
simulacrum of a fire-engine was at 
Koln, and could not be brought to 
the scene of action under four days. 
So he instituted a kind of curfew; 
at the firing of a beacon upon the 
Teufelswerk every villager had to 
retire within his cottage, put out all 
lights, and go to bed. Any one 
found out after the signal was re- 
garded as a law-breaker, and treat- 
ed with severity. To insure obedi- 
ence to this rule the Graf occasion- 
ally descended at night, accom- 
panied by a few well-armed giants, 
and employed the ferry. 

Grisel was now bedridden, but 
her son Rudolph carried on the 
business, and besides kept the cot- 
tage neat, cultivated the garden, 
tended the cow, and provided for 
every want ofhis old mother. Ru- 
dolph was the best-hearted, hand- 
somest, brightest fellow in the 
world. He could compose songs 
and sing them like any troubadour ; 
in feats of strength and skill he beat 
the champion of all villages round 
and about. His soft hair was the 
colour of ripe corn, and hung in 
waving masses upon his shoulders; 
and he had the shapeliest leg you 
can imagine. The business he did 
quite astounded his mother; but 
the poor old soul was nearly blind, 
so she could not see her son’s at- 
tractions so well as the maidens 
with their bright young eyes could. 
The little housekeepers of Unter 
Bergheim could find no eggs or 
butter like the butter and eggs in 
Ober Bergheim; and the little 
housekeepers of Ober Bergheim 
for their part could find nothing 
comparable in their own village 
to the eggs and butter of Unter 
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Bergheim. And there never were 
young maids with such shocking 
bad memories as these possessed. 
They were continually fetching for- 
gotten articles, for if they did not 
forget one commodity they forgot 
the other, and some actually forgot 
both. So the ferryman had quite 
enough to do between one and the 
other. In the evening many of 
these little maids would come in 
smart ribbons and snowy frills to 
talk with Oldwife Grisel, who, to be 
sure, was not very entertaining with 
her complaints and her complain- 
ings. Sometimes they would bring 
little presents of their own making 
for the old woman. And before 
they returned to their homes they 
would stroll just once round Ru- 
dolph’s garden to see the wonderful 
jasmine that grew about the dead 
pear-tree ; they stood very patiently 
while Rudolph twined sprays in 
their braided hair. Rudolph’s red 
cow always would come to the edge 
of the orchard and put her sleepy 
head over the sweetbriar hedge to 
have her nose stroked. ‘This led 
them all into the orchard, where 
Rudolph would shake an apple- 
tree over the girls’ heads, frighten- 
ing them to death with the shower 
of rosy fruit. Each must put an ap- 
ple in her pocket for adream-charm. 
The orchard went down to the 
river's side, and as the sun set, 
spreading a mellow light over the 
vine-covered hills, they sang songs, 
with the water rippling accompani 
ment at their feet. They sat there, 
and their song, as the light waned, 
became sweetly sad, and so they 
sung until the detestable beacon 
began to smoke. Then each went 
her way, with happy tears in her 
eyes and the apple pressed against 
her lips; whilst Rudolph, little 
dreaming of their thoughts or of his 
own importance in the world, whis- 
tled lightly as he fastened the boat 
to the foot of the Teufelswerk path. 

The fixed period the Graf von 
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Schwartzenschwein had devoted to 
mourning for his third wife was ex- 
pired, and to inaugurate the happy 
issue, he commanded the good vil- 
lagers to assemble in the market- 
place of Bergheim and make merry 
with song and dance and drinking 
of wines. No beacon was to be fired 
that night, but bonfires were to be 
lit at nightfall, and dancing was to 
be round them whilst they burned. 
The Graf himself was to be of the 
party, and as his ability in dancing 
was only second to his capacity in 
drinking, a very pleasant time of it 
was anticipated by all. Everybody 
prepared for enjoyment. The girls 
had mysterious whisperings with 
the goodwife of the carrier whose 
barge plied between Bergheim and 
Koln, the result whereof afterwards 
appeared in surprisingly graceful 
trinkets and finery. Rudolph early 
intimated to his customers that he 
should not ply upon the féte-day 
afternoon, as he was to compete in 
a running-match for a green cap. 
He wished none of his friends to 
be absent on the occasion, so he 
begged them to come early—a very 
unnecessary injunction, you may be 
sure. Particularly he told Brun- 
hilda, the vine-dresser’s daughter, of 
his early-closing movement. Now 
Brunhilda was undoubtedly the 
handsomest girl in the two villages ; 
and she knew it. And ofall the 
girls that crossed in his boat, Ru- 
dolph paid her the most atten- 
tion ; and she knewthat. But the 
other girls spoke lightly of her 
charms, and declared Rudolph 
would not go a yard out of his way 
to please her; and that also she 
knew. She thovght what a triumph 
it would be to show how great her 
charms were and their effect upon 
Rudolph ; and then a little wicked- 
ness came into her heart, and she 
determined upon risking everything 
for the sake of this triumph. And 
that is how there ever came to be 
a story to tell about these people. 





When the morning arrived, Ru- 
dolph had enough work to tire any 
one but Rudolph for the rest of the 
day. By midday all the holiday- 
makers had crossed the river but 
one. Brunhilda had not arrived. 
To Rudolph’s questions, those who 
had seen her told him she was sit- 
ting idly in her window. ‘Twelve 
was past, and still Rudolph sat in 
his boat, his eye fixed on the point 
where Brunhilda should long since 
have appeared. Only an old man 
with a pig came, and he knew no- 
thing of the féte. Each minute 
seemed an hour, yet he waited, hop- 
ing each moment she would appear, 
and making excuses for her absence 
to himself. His friends missed 
him, and came down begging him 
not to be late for the competition. 

‘Oh, I shall be there in time for 
that,’ said Rudolph, laughing. Time 
wore on, and presently they came 
again to say that everything was 
prepared, and the race only waited 
for him. Then he lost his temper, 
and told them to run their race 
without him, and that he would sit 
in his boat till nightfall rather than 
it should be said he cared more 
for a green cap and his own plea- 
sure than the happiness of a friend. 
But for all that, if he had not lost 
his temper he would have gone. 
Presently he heard a shout from 
beyond the poplars, and knew that 
the race had been run without him : 
the next minute he saw Brunhilda 
coming down the hill. He pre- 
tended he did not see, but why, af- 
ter watching for her so long, is hard 
to say. She was frightened at her 
own enormity, and called softly to 
him with a trembling voice that 
went to Rudolph’s kind heart at 
once ; and he would have ‘ made it 
up’ there and then if he hadn’t pre- 
viously made up his mind to be 
very angry. He handed her into 
the boat without speaking a word, 
and sat down to his oars as if he 
had been an old man. Brunhilda 
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felt how stupid and unkind she had 
been, and that she must conciliate. 

‘ Have you been waiting for me ?” 
she asked ; she could not think of 
anything else to say. 

‘You know I have,’ said Ru- 
dolph ; and then Brunhilda knew 
she had said something that was 
rather worse than nothing, and 
quite in character with her pro- 
ceedings, and that she was very 
silly. So she held her tongue and 
would have liked tocry. Only the 
dip of the oars as they crossed the 
river broke thesilence. She thought 
how pleasant it would be to be ly- 
ing dead at the bottom of the river; 
then Rudolph would love her and 
weep forher. In silence he helped 
her to land, and silently they walk- 
ed towards the village. Then Ru- 
dolph thought it was stupid to be 
dumb when there was so much to 
talk about, and to bear malice for 
what perhaps, after all, was unavoid- 
able, so he asked in a kind tone 
why she had not come. Brunhilda 
would not tell a lie, and could not 
tell the truth, so she did not answer 
at all. Before Rudolph could find 
out something else to say that might 
restore harmony, two young men 
ran eagerly up to him, and began 
describing the race, which had been 
won by a fellow from Unter Berg- 
heim, to the discredit of Rudolph’s 
village. They were full of the race, 
and could talk of nothing else, so 
Brunhilda walked beside with a 
stricken conscience, and nobody to 
talk to her. The three young men 
seemed not to notice her at all. 
However, it was better to be un- 
noticed than to be pointed out and 
laughed at as she was when they 
were in the village. At first she 
was humbled, but shortly her heart 
passed from the melting into the 
hardening stage, and her eyes, in- 
stead of sparkling with repentant 
tears, glittered with defiance. When 
the music struck up for the dance 
she eluded Rudolph, to whom she 
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had promised her hand weeks be- 
fore ; but he was in good temper 
now, and would not have his sport 
spoiled a second time ; so when he 
could not find Brunhilda he looked 
around to see what pretty girl he 
might choose in her place. The 
very prettiest was Dorothe, the 
daughter of the rich farmer Werner. 
At another time he would not have 
dared to speak to one so grand; but 
as the occasion sanctioned it, and 
she had a very pleasant and invit- 
ing expression in her big eyes when 
they met his, he promptly offered 
himself and was accepted. She 
danced like a fairy ; and those who 
were not too busy about their own 
steps were lost in admiration of the 
young couple. Beautiful Brunhilda 
too saw them, and the blood flood- 
ed her fair cheeks ; that made her 
look handsomer than ever. It was 
just then that Graf von Schwartz- 
enschwein observed her. Instant- 
ly he was struck with her beauty, 
and without more ado presented 
himself to her as a partner. This 
was some satisfaction ; if the Graf 
was less handsome (indeed he was 
very plain), he was ten thousand 
times greater than Rudolph. So 
she smiled, and did her very ut- 
most to dance gracefully and outvie 
Dorothe. But the chief excellence 
of the Graf's dancing was its steady 
sureness, of which he was decidedly 
proud, as well as of his power of 
endurance. It was very difficult to 
be graceful; but she did her best, 
and they stood up longer than any 
others. Still Brunhilda was not so 
pleased with her dance or her part- 
ner as Dorothe was with hers. 

The Graf was a killing man, 
which was perhaps the cause of 
his winning three wives and — 
losing them. His attack to-night 
was solely upon the heart of beau- 
tiful Brunhilda, and with apparent 
success. She was never too tired 
to dance with him ; she laughed at 
everything he said. When he ap- 
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proached, her lids shaded her eyes 
modestly ; when she left him, her 
eyes shot Parthian glances. But 
ever and anon her smile faded and 
her eyes looked eagerly, strenu- 
ously, after Rudolph. He too was 
laughing, but the smile never left his 
lips, and no anxiety was in his eyes 
when they left the face of Dorothe. 
There was all the difference be- 
tween being and trying to be happy. 
At midnight he had to return to his 
ferry : the fires were not half con- 
sumed, but the old people wished 
to gethome. When Dorothe crossed 
in his boat he dared not speak to 
her ; he was only a ferryman now, 
and her rich father sat beside her. 
Butas he helped herto land from the 
boat after her father, his hand held 
more than the tips ofher fingers, and 
lingered in the folds of her dress a 
moment longer than was necessary, 
and got a little pinch for its teme- 
rity. ‘The moon was wonderfully 


bright, and he could see her large 
sweet eyes beaming a warmer fare- 


well than the formal adieu that 
left her lips. A feeling quite new 
to him filled Rudolph’s breast as 
he sat quietly in his boat looking 
into the water, after Dorothe had 
left him. He had no wish to re- 
turn to the féte : all he desired was 
to sit there and think, think, think; 
pondering every little incident that 
had occurred to “hem; repeating 
the most trivial word she had spo- 
ken ; all tenderly sad now that she 
was gone. Poor Brunhilda had 
gone quite out of his thoughts; 
when she took her seat in the ferry 
he was as surprised to see her there 
as if he had not seen her for years. 
The Graf was accompanying her, 
and paying her the most elaborate 
compliments and attention. Ru- 
dolph, behind his back, smiled and 
winked significantly to Brunhilda. 
Then she felt that all her efforts 
had been in vain ; he was not even 
jealous. After this, Brunhilda 
found comestibles to her taste in her 
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own village. Financially Oldwife 
Grisel did not lose much thereby ; 
for in Brunhilda’s place a customer 
had come in the person of Dorcthe, 
who had discovered a dear friend 
on the other side of the river re- 
quiring a daily visit. Somehow, 
too, Dorothe got to know Oldwife 
Grisel, and was henceforth one of 
the number who took interest in 
her ailments, and in the jasmine 
and the cow, and who sang songs 
under the trees by the river. Ido 
not think she said much about these 
delights at home; but her father, 
good man, had so much ado to 
count up his money that he never 
missed her when she was away, 
nor disturbed his calculations by 
needless inquiries when she was at 
home. Her brother, Hurldebrand, 
was very proud, but as he was also 
very devout, he could not object to 
Dorothe’s visiting poor bedridden 
old Grisel: it was advisable the 
poor old creature should be able to 
tell Peter how worthy of a free ad- 
mission the aristocracy of Bergheim 
was. 

Soon the leaves fell from the 
trees ; the grass was damp in the 
evening ; the cow was housed in 
the shed ; the jasmine faded ; and 
the maidens had to sit at home 
knitting warm clothes for the com- 
ing winter. Grisel’s ailments in- 
creased, and even the constant at- 
tention of her son and Dorothe 
could not satisfy her. How patient 
and good Dorothe was! No one 
but she could have borne the con- 
tinual grumblings of the old wo- 
man. Indeed, except her son, 
Grisel would suffer no one else to 
be beside her. When Hurldebrand, 
with holy condescension, visited 
her, she told him this, and he left, 
very well satisfied that he could be 
of no further service. The evenings 
were early dark, and wolves had 
been seen ; so Rudolph was oblig- 
ed to walk partly home with Doro- 
the and protect her from harm. 
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But if the path were really danger- 
ous, it was surely unwise to linger 
so long in it ; but then nobody is 
wise until he or she is too old and 
ugly to be otherwise. Once when 
a big dog crossed the road, it look- 
ed in the mist like a wolf, and Do- 
rothe was terribly scared and nest- 
led quite close to Rudolph. He 
put his arm around her, and talked 
about being for ever a protector to 
shield her from the dangers beset- 
ting life’s path, or some nonsense 
of the kind, which Dorothe thought 
the most beautiful poetry she had 
ever listened to. To hear such 
talk would have scared the rich 
Werner from his money-bags or the 
proud Hurldebrand into fits; but 
it in nowise frightened Dorothe, 
who nestled still in Rudolph’s arms, 
with her face resting against his 
breast, and smiling all the time as 
if she liked it. After that these 
two walked hand-in-hand like chil- 
dren, and, like children, innocently 
happy. ‘That this position of af- 
fairs remained unnoticed is not to 
be imagined. It was everybody’s 
talk. The villagers marvelled that 
so rich a farmer as Werner should 
marry his daughter to a ferryman 
—for of course the future of the 
young couple was far more definite 
to everybody than to themselves— 
and congratulated Oldwife Grisel 
on her son’s good fortune. Only 
Werner and Hurldebrand were ig- 
norant of the affair. As has been 
said, Werner had enough to do to 
count his money, and Hurldebrand 
was far too genteel to enter into 
conversation with anybody, and too 
good to think of anything but po- 
lemics. 

Meanwhile, love-making was 
proceeding in another place. Graf 


von Schwartzenschwein was openly 
paying his addresses to Brunhilda, 
and shortly it was announced to 
the world that he would marry 
again, and that Brunhilda should 
be his fourth wife. 


Already she 
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had been taken up to the Teufels- 
werk, and the magnificence she 
there beheld made her eager to 
become mistress of such a home— 
perhaps. Perhaps her heart ached, 
and she longed to be away from 
the village by the river, where now 
was nothing that gave her joy. And 
so in the springtime there was 
another féte in Bergheim by com- 
mand of the Graf, who on these 
occasions was particularly festive, 
and did not contribute one bottle 
to the festival. The Graf's soldiers 
came down in a body as a guard 
of honour, and very ferocious and 
unclean faces appertained to that 
body. When the time came for 
the bride to go to her home, the 
guard formed in single file, holding 
a rope in one hand and a torch in 
the other. The Graf and his wife 
were placed in the centre ; then the 
rope was pulled tight to protect 
them from the precipice ; and they 
moved upwards along the perilous 
path. The Graf had been enjoy- 
ing himself, and required this pro- 
tection. Brunhilda, too, required 
support ; her knees trembled be- 
neath her; and when she turned 
round to look back once more on 
her old friends and associates, 
Rudolph said, ‘ Poor Brunhilda, see 
how pale she is: that precipice is 
enough toscare any one!’ All saw 
them as they moved upwards, and 
wound round the hill. At last they 
were seen to reach the castle, and 
even then Brunhilda’s white dress 
could be distinguished. They en- 
tered the gate, and all was dark. 


Said the Graf to his wife : ‘ You 
do nothing all day but weep. You 
are a pleasant companion for a man 
to have as his wife. But you shall 
do something else : you shall work. 
That will cure you ? 

‘Until you let me go down from 
this miserable castle, I'll do only 
what I please. Work I won’t, and 
no one on earth shall make me 
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work!’ cried Brunhilda, stamping 
her foot angrily. 

‘Hum! we shall see,’ said the 
Graf. Then he rose, left the room, 
and presently returned with two 
sturdy ruffians at his heels. 

‘Are you going to kill me?’ 
quietly asked Brunhilda. The 
Graf laughed as if nothing so ab- 
surdly ridiculous had ever been sug- 
gested to his mind before, and then 
he nodded to the men, who, with- 
out giving Brunhilda the option of 
walking, lifted her from the ground 
and carried her down a flight of 
steps cut in the rock and into a cell 
dismal and dark. The cell also was 
cut in the rock, Its sides rose pyra- 
midally to a small grating, through 
which the light was admitted in 
quantity sufficient only to show 
obscurely the wretchedness of the 
dungeon. A spinning-wheel and a 
stool with three legs, a pitcher of 
water, and trencher of bread, were 
all the room contained excepting 
a mass of flax which lay a foot 
thick upon the ground. ‘he men 
set Brunhilda down. 

‘ There,’ said the Graf; ‘ there’s 
work that will do you good and 
drive the nonsense out of your 
head. I'll be bound by the time 
you've spun this flax you'll be glad 
enough to talk to some one: and 
until you have spun this flax to the 
last fibre here you remain.’ 

Brunhilda kicked the spinning- 
wheel across the room, and sat up- 
on the stool, turning her back con- 
temptuously on the Graf. ‘ Here 
will I sit rather than return to thee,’ 
she said. 

‘We shall see,’ said the Graf. 
* By the way,’ he added, ‘ my three 
former wives departed their lives 
from this apartment. I hope your 
dreams will be agreeable ; and with 
a brutal mockery of a laugh he 
closed the door and turned the 
key in it. Brunhilda heard him 
and the men ascending the steps. 
There was a second door at the 
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head of the steps; this also was 
slammed, and the bolt shot upon 
it. 

She resolved she would never 
move whilst she had life from the 
stool she sat upon, and thinking 
upon her wrongs fixed her deter- 
mination. Hours passed, and the 
light faded away. A star twinkled 
down upon her through the grating, 
and her thoughts went from her 
wrongs to her sorrows, and by na- 
tural transition to her happiness, 
now all passed away and gone like 
the light; and only sweet memory, 
like the star above, reflected the 
morning light of her life. She 
thought of the summer evenings 
of a year since ; she pictured the 
vine-clothed banks of the river, Ru- 
dolph’s ferry, the orchard, the even- 
ing song, perhaps being sung now 
by voices as happy as hers was 
then. She wondered if one of those 
gay souls ever thought for one mo- 
ment of her; and then she threw 
herself upon the flax and wept. 
Presently she slept ; but what terri- 
ble dreams she had of unhappy 
girls shut in cells until, mad with 
despair, they dashed their lives out 
against the black stone walls, were 
too terrible to tell. She groaned 
and writhed in her sleep, and when 
she awoke it was with a strange 
choking sensation in her throat. 
She realised her position ; she was 
lying on the flax-covered ground of 
the cell ; more thoroughly awake, 
she became conscious that her 
head was lying beneath the level 
of her body. Yet when she raised 
her head and moved the flax, she 
found the boarded floor beneath 
perfectly level. The only thing 
strange about it was that it should 
be boarded when all else about the 
rough-hewn chamber was bare and 
crude. The movement must have 
beena delusion of her waking senses. 
But when again her head pressed the 
floor the phenomenon recurred : her 
head hung downwards ; she could 
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feel that by the tightening sensation 
about her throat. Resting upon her 
knees, more carefully she examined 
the spot, pressing her hand upon 
the floor where her head had rest- 
ed. Easily, noiselessly, it yielded 
to the pressure, returning to its po- 
sition with the removal of her hand. 
Terror seized her, and she trembled 
violently. She sprang to her feet, 
yet feared to move lest she might 
tread upon a treacherous part. At 
this moment she heard the bolt shot 
back in the upper door. Quickly 
she seated herself upon the stool : 
that she knew was on firmer ground. 
The door behind her opened, and 
a harsh voice said : 

* Are you here ?” 

There was, then, the possibility 
that she might not have been ! 

‘Yes, I am here; and here I 
shall stay,’ answered Brunhilda, 
purposely implying a misconcep- 
tion of the question. The man, 
now accustomed to the gloom, saw 
her still seated on the stool. He 
had brought food : this he set down 
without a word, and shut the door. 
‘The sound of his heavy footsteps 
terminated with the slamming of 
the second door. 

Impelled by curiosity and the 
hope that her partial discovery 
aroused, Brunhilda, with much 
caution, crept to the place where 
last night she had so heedlessly 
flung herself. Once more the floor 
gave beneath her hand and reced- 
ed as if turning upon an opposite 
hinge, and the flax slid down 
upon her hand. She cleared the 
flax aside, and pushed again to 
find what lay beneath. The light 
streaming from above fell upon 
the boards as they moved, until 
it passed their edge and was lost 
in the vacuity beneath. Hold- 
ing the trap back with her right 
she thrust her left arm carefully 
over the border of the floor on 
which she lay; she could feel the 
under side of the floor, but besides 
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that, in all directions, nothing. 
Testing the floor at each move- 
ment, she examined the trap from 
end to end. It extended almost the 
entire length of the chamber ; the 
narrow margin of secure footing at 
either end being no wider than 
one could stand upright upon with 
safety. The width she calculated 
by the wheel she had kicked from 
her: this was displaced by the 
movement of the trap, but did not 
move in proportion. It lay partly 
upon it. She believed she could 
jump, if she were compelled, right 
across the trap. ‘To a slice of the 
bread brought her by her gaoler 
she tied a wisp of flax, and let it 
down the hole. Depended to the 
farthest its weight was unaltered. 
She let the flax slip from her fingers, 
then listened ‘The bread 
is not hard enough to make a noise,’ 
she was saying, when a sound al- 
most musical came from the depths. 
She felt dizzy and sick, before she 
quite realised what this sound im- 
plied : that she lay above a well or 
shaft, the bottom whereof was as 
low as the Rhine. Probably the 
water beneath was the Rhine wa- 
ter. It ran into strange tunnels 
and caverns which seemed roofless. 
Atorch held up in some parts show- 
ed nothing. Many a time had 
Rudolph taken her into those ca- 
verns with his bat, frightening her 
with fearful stories, and with the 
strange echoes that replied to his 
voice. 

When the gaoler came again to 
the cell, and found Brunhilda still 
sitting on her stool, he laughed as 
if it were a joke. A week passed ; 
still he found her constantly sit- 
ting in the same spot and in the 
same attitude. His astonishment 
was expressed in suitable but un- 
printable speech. In his next vi- 
sit he was accompanied by the 
Graf and a flambeau. Schwartzen- 
schwein had evidently come to as- 
sure himself of the truth ; he ex- 
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amined his wife and the cell with 
some curiosity. Everything was 
unaltered. The despised wheel 
lay in the middle of the chamber ; 
the flax lay a foot deep on the 
floor; Brunhilda sat composedly 
on her three-legged stool with her 
arms folded. He gently remon- 
strated, with an accent of affection- 
ate sorrow in his voice, pointing out 
to her the iniquity of stubborn op- 
position to a fond husband's desire ; 
he finally begged her to jump up 
like a good little wife as she was, 
and fetch the wheel. But Brun- 
hilda told him she preferred idle- 
ness to his company at present, 
and that she was not a bit tired of 
sitting on her stool. The gaoler 
was tickled, and ventured to laugh: 
the Graf, despite his amiability, 
took up the water-pitcher and 
broke it on the unwise joker’s head. 
Then the door was banged-to, and 
not till the second was shut no 
less violently were Brunhilda’s ears 
unshocked by the angry Graf’s 
speech, which was also appropriate 
in its way. No sooner was he out 
of hearing than Brunhilda rose 
quickly, and carrying her stool with 
her, crossed rapidly to the spinning- 
wheel, stepping sideways, and with 
her back to the wall, along the nar- 
row margin between the wall and 
the trap. In a minute she drew 
the wheel to her, put it in position, 
seated herself before it, and set it 
in motion. All day diligently she 
worked, with the decision and dex- 
terity acquired by constant prac- 
tice ; and when the light faded so 
that she could see her yarn no 
longer, she laid the wheel in its 
original place, and returned to her 
old position against the wall, tak- 
ing with her the product of her la- 
bour. Then she wove the strands 
with her nimble fingers into stout 
cord: this she could do in the 
dark. Her material used, she de- 
pressed the trap, and pulling from 
the shaft a long cord, she tightly 


knotted to it the completed piece. 
Every day this work was repeated ; 
always she was careful in scatter- 
ing the flax and being upon the 
stool when the gaoler appeared. 
After a time, instead of walking 
round the trap, she lightly leapt 
across it, so bold had her famili- 
arity with danger rendered her. 
The flax was diminished : she had 
to scatter it lightly to make it ap- 
pear untouched. Its decrease she 
regarded with anxiety ; for yet the 
end of her cord was dry. Two 
such cords knotted together with 
steps must be made before she 
could attempt to escape. And to 
escape was her intention. At last, 
one night, when she drew the long, 
long cord up, she found the end 
wet, and wetter still she made it 
with the joyful tears she shed upon 
it. When we are wretched, a little 
makes us very happy. After that 
she worked quicker than ever, for 
hope gave her energy. 

Unhappily the Graf's patience 
was less than that of his wife’s. 
When he put her in the cell, he cal- 
culated that the next morning she 
would be there no more. That 
very day he put a hat-band about 
his hat, and sent an obituary para- 
graph down to the local weekly. 
Now he wished to remove his hat- 
band, and sighed for another féte 
and a fifth wife: so great are the 
charms of novelty to some people. 
Every day he inquired after his 
wife, and he heard with sorrow that 
she still sat upon her stool. He 
was annoyed, feeling that this con- 
tinued delay and disappointment 
would eventually impair the seren- 
ity of his temper. There never be- 
fore had been such a destruction 
of delf and crockery in the Teufels- 
werk. He was perpetually hurling 
something at somebody. Injured 
vessels and injured vassals littered 
the place up. His ruffians became 
more unprepossessing than ever. 
Rage monopolised his bosom, and 
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he began to fear it would become 
insensible to passion of a ten- 
derer kind. And now dark thoughts 
entered his soul—thoughts that at 
first distressed his sensitive dispo- 
sition, but which recurred again 
and again with lessening horror to 
him. Despite his aversion to 
crime, he felt that if his wife sat 
upon her stool much longer, he 
must shove her down the fatal 
shaft and do for her. And she 
did sit upon her stool much longer. 
So one morning he scrupulously got 
out of bed on the wrong side ; and 
thus prepared for any atrocity, he 
ordered the matutinal herring to 
be put back for five minutes, and 
once more presented himself be- 
fore Brunhilda. To him, in his 
present state of mind, there was 
something satisfactory in finding 
her in the same aggravating posi- 
tion: it just wrought him to the 
pitch of fury necessary for the com- 
fortable performance of a tragedy. 

‘ Rise,’ said he. 

His tone commanded obedience, 
and Brunhilda rose. 

‘Fetch your wheel.’ 

Brunhilda did not move, but the 
Graf felt her tremble beneath his 
hand as he grasped her shoulder. 

‘Will you do my bidding?’ he 
asked, 

She neither moved nor spoke. 

‘Perish then!’ he shouted, and 
with his whole force threw her from 
him. 

Brunhilda shrieked as she fell. 

‘Thud! reverberated the door. 

Another shriek. 

‘Bang! The door had closed 
over her, and now came only muf- 
fled screams, rapidly growing fainter. 
Brunhilda was conscious of nothing 
as she hurtled through space. In- 
stinct led her to throw her arms 
wildly about for some means of 
preservation. Something touched 
her face. Instantly her hands were 
there. In her grasp she felt one 
cord of her unfinished ladder. Still 
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downwards she swept, the cord run- 
ning swiftly through her fingers and 
cutting through them to the bone. 
Yet heedless of everything but of 
checking her fall, more tightly she 
clutched, now with both hands, 
the slender cord. Partially she 
succeeded in her endeavour. Her 
weight now hung upon her wrists. 
A knot of the burning cord was 
beneath her hand. She could see 
nothing, comprehend nothing, but 
that she was twirling round and 
round with increasing rapidity. 
But for a minute she hung thus; 
then there was a sharp snap above 
her. The cord had broken, and 
again she whirled downwards. The 
descent was short, when she en- 
countered a fresh experience. She 
was now descending through icy 
water. Water was roaring in her 
ears and gurgling in her throat. 
Frantically she flung her arms 
about, clutching vainly the in- 
tractable water, until presently the 
resistance to her arm ceased, and at 
the same moment she gasped the 
air. She had risen like a cork. 
Again she sank, and as the water 
rushed once more into her mouth 
she redoubled her exertions ; strain- 
ing her neck upwards, and throw- 
ing her arms around her, she 
felt a smooth small rocky projec- 
tion. She curved her fingers, and 
broke her nails upon the hard 
slippery surface ; but she saved her 
life. Her head again rose above 
the water, and now both hands 
clung to the irregular face of the 
cavern. Every muscle was strained 
in the effort to sustain her body 
in its present position. How rapidly 
thoughts ran through her mind! 
How could she escape ; how much 
longer could she cling to this rock ; 
and a dozen other matters. Barely 
three minutes had elapsed since 
she had been hurled through the 
trap. At this moment Brunhilda 
heard a many-echoed voice roaring 
high above her. This was followed 
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by a whistling as of a body cutting 
the air, and then a plunge in the 
water behind her. Could it be the 
Graf himself, a victim to himself? 
The concussion agitated the water 
and loosened Brunhilda’s slight 
hold ; at the same moment some- 
thing touched her shoulder. Was 
it the destroyer seeking to save 
himself by the destroyed? At least 
she would not perish in his arms. 
But her hands, with which she 
sought to repel him, met a friend 
instead of foe. The Graf had hurl- 
ed down her spinning-wheel, to 
finish if necessary the work of de- 
struction. By means of the wheel 
and the rock Brunhilda now sup- 
ported herself, and shortly became 
sufficiently composed to think of 
something farther than her imme- 
diate condition. She drew herself 


along the face of the cavern, and 
presently her touch revealed to her 
a ledge of sufficient width as a rest- 
ing-place for her body. She drag- 
ged herself upon it, and rested until 


her strength returned. The ledge 
extended beyond her reach, and 
being almost level with the water, 
she was able to creep along it and 
yet retain her hold on the spinning- 
wheel. At each movement she ex- 
plored with her hands the rock be- 
neath and beside her: this alone 
guided her; no faintest gleam of 
light lessened the awfulness of her 
position, or assisted her in the least. 
Something that was not rock pre- 
sently met her touch. It was loose 
and soft. Her fingers recoiled. 
Even in such peril the feminine re- 
pugnance of her senses to things 
strange was paramount. It might 
be some rotting slimy creature of 
the water. She stretched her hand 
in another direction, and touched 
something like a loose round stone. 
But what was the thread-like weed 
beside it? She rent the fearful still- 
ness with a yet more fearful scream; 
and sprang into the water, away 
from the loathsome spot. That 
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was not stone and weed, but bone 
and hair. 

The struggles and fatigues that 
followed she never realised tho- 
roughly until, exhausted, she lay 
concealed amongst the vines on the 
Rhine bank. She wept and sob- 
bed, muffling the sound beneath 
her dank sodden dress, lest it might 
lead to her discovery. It was even- 
ing, and within hearing the la- 
bourers were returning to their 
homes. Some were chatting and 
laughing—these cheered her; but 
those who trod along without speak- 
ing filled her heart with terror. Im- 
probable as it was, she believed 
them to be servants of the Graf 
sent in her pursuit. How thankful 
was she when the first star twinkled 
down upon her through the vine- 
leaves ; how grateful when, looking 
up to the horrid castle from which 
she had escaped, she saw the pale 
flame flickering in the black smoke 
of the beacon! Now she was safe 
from discovery by the villagers. 
Upon her hands and knees she be- 
gan crawling from her place of con- 
cealment. Her poor arms trembled 
under her, partly from cold, but 
still more from the agitation of her 
weary heart. She essayed to walk; 
her legs doubled under her, and she 
fell with her face upon the brown 
earth. 


Oldwife Grisel was no more. 
She had outlived the severity of 
the winter, as if simply to prove 
how very tough and durable her 
constitution could be whenit chose; 
but when the sun shone warm and 
bright she melted quietly out of 
existence, like the snow. Before 
she went she told her son where he 
would find her money; so that Ru- 
dolph, when she was dead, found 
himself in the possession of wealth, 
and ample provision for the future 
in the undivided profits of the ferry. 
The propriety which naturally cha- 
racterised the proceedings of two 
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such delightful young people as 
Dorothe and Rudolph forbade 
them to meet henceforth as had 
been their wont. In the evening 
following the burial of old Grisel, 
they had a happy hopeful conver- 
sation. The next day Rudolph 
found a friend to look after the 
ferry, and having dressed himself 
in his Sunday clothes, he boldly 
walked to the house of his beloved, 
and asked to see the rich farmer 
Werner. He marched into the 
counting-house with a firm step, 
erect head, and a fine flush in his 
open face that made him look very 
handsome. I daresay Dorothe was 
watching from some coign of vant- 
age, and thought as Ido. Hurlde- 
brand, sitting on a high chair in a 
corner with a book on a stand be- 
fore him, hardly noticed Rudolph. 
Werner, who was counting his 
money, gave a glance upwards and 
said : 

‘Four, five, six—take a seat, ifyou 
please; seven, eight—I’ll attend to 
you directly; nine, ten—that makes 
a hundred and ten score. Now, sir, 
what can I do for you? 

When a straightforward man 
knows what he wants to say, it takes 
him but little time to say it. So 
very shortly Rudolph told how he 
wanted to marry Dorothe, and share 
his fortune with her. This piece of 
intelligence even roused the haughty 
Hurldebrand from his abstraction. 

Werner asked Rudolph how 
much his fortune was, and Rudolph, 
who had come quite prepared for 
such a proper request, pulled out 
his heavy bag of silver, and emp- 
tied its contents, big and little, old 
and new, bright and dull, upon 
the farmer’s table. Hurldebrand 
asked Rudolph of what descent 
he was, and Rudolph told with 
some pride in his voice how his 
forefathers had been known to the 
oldest memory as honest ferrymen 
of the Rhine. Werner had begun 
to count a new pile of gold, and he 
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said, when Rudolph had replied to 
Hurldebrand, ‘Eleven, twelve— 
put up your money, my good young 
man, and—thirteen, fourteen—get 
this foolish notion out of your—fif- 
teen, sixteen—head as soon as— 
seventeen—possible. Such a mar- 
riage is—eighteen— preposterous ; 
so farewell, and God speed you— 
nineteen, twenty.’ 

Hurldebrand gave his nose a 
scornful elevation, and returned to 
his study. 

And now Rudolph was sitting on 
his bed in the cottage, and the 
young moon was looking with piti- 
less coldness through the window 
into his mournful eyes, that glitter- 
ed with an unwonted tear. Sad 
and dejected was he. What hope 
was there for him in this world, 
when money and honest lineage, 
and an irreproachable and perfect 
ive, failed to establish a claim to 
the maiden who loved him? All 
he could say had been unavailing. 
He had been forbidden to see or 
speak more to Dorothe. Was 
there any one in this world so truly 
wretched as he? 

There was a feeble knock at the 
door. He rose, curious to know 
who could be out at this prohibited 
time. He opened the door, and, as 
if in answer to the question a mo- 
ment since in his heart, there totter- 
ed up to him a woman all wan and 
bloodless. He drew back aghast, 
and she followed him into the 
moonlight, where her white teeth 
and widely-opened eyes added to 
her ghostly appearance. She put 
her hand on his; her hand was 
damp and cold as death ; and her 
sleeve as it touched him was heavy 
with moisture. When at first he 
saw a woman’s figure in the door- 
way, he thought it was Dorothe’s; 
now he was undeceived, yet the 
features seemed familiar to him. 
Who was she? 

‘ You do not know me,’ she said. 
‘How should you? I have lived 
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long enough to grow old and ugly, 
but—’ 

‘ Brunhilda ! 

‘Hush ; for God’s sake, hush? 

* You were buried long since, I 
thought.’ 

‘I have risen from the grave and 
from the dead. I am almost mad. 
I cannot believe I live. Have I 
been murdered, and is this death ? 
Omy God, give me a proof, a proof!’ 

Rudolph took both her hands in 
his and said, ‘ Brunhilda, poor Brun- 
hilda ! 

‘Oh, this is Rudolph—this his liv- 
ing voice—his kind voice! Oh, say 
again, Poor Brunhilda, poor Brun- 
hilda, poor Brunhilda !' She sank 
upon the bed, in agony weeping for 
herself. These first words of kind- 
ness did more than all the Graf's 
cruelty; they almost broke her 
heart. Rudolph bent over her, 
soothing and calming her with the 
softness and tenderness of a wo- 
man. He bade her take her sa- 
turated clothes off, and go to bed. 
Then he took a wooden bowl, and 
assured that all was safe, crept into 
the orchard, and rather astonished 
the browsing cow by untimely draw- 
ing a supply of milk from her. He 
bade Brunhilda tell him when he 
might enter, and then, with such 
innocent freedom as the perfectly 
pure only can enjoy, he sat beside 
the bed in which she lay, dressing 
the poor cut fingers, and feeding 
her with assiduous entreaty, as a 
mother would her sick child. He 
sat there until the moon ceased to 
shine into the room. He had bid- 
den her try to sleep, and she lay 
perfectly still that he might see 
how docile she was; and now she 
heard by his regular breathing that 
heslept. As she moved, her cheek 
touched his fingers as they lay upon 
her pillow; gently she raised her- 
self and touched them with her 
quivering lips, with what feelings 
few hearts may ever feel, happily 
or unhappily. Then she too slept, 


and he, awaking, crept to his mo- 
ther’s room, laying himself upon 
the empty bed to dream—a medley 
dream, in which his own and Brun- 
hilda’s unhappiness were strangely 
combined, and Dorothe and the 
wicked Schwartzenschwein played 
changeful parts. 

I have no doubt that the astute 
reader will know perfectly well, with- 
out reading farther, how this is all 
to end. Dorothe, with her big eves, 
will cry awhile, and Rudolph will 
forget that attachment; whilst his 
pity for Brunhilda will change to a 
deeper feeling of love. Somehow 
or other Schwartzenschwein gets 
killed, and Rudolph offers his hand 
to Brunhilda, who, when they are 
married, will present him with all 
the late Graf’s property, which is 
hers bylaw. Then they will make 
a bonfire of the old castle to cele- 


‘brate their nuptials, and the ruins 


are there to this day. But if the 
reader does think so, and will read 
on to the bitter end, he will discover 
a convincing proof that the wisest 
and most intelligent of the race 
may, for once in his life, be mis- 
taken. 

Dorothe, it is true, had another 
and a new lover. For the term of 
mourning required by medizxval 
decency being expired, the Graf 
once more sought him a wife. Of 
all maidens none appeared so eli- 
gible for this purpose as Dorothe. 
Her own charms and her father’s 
riches appealed at once to his heart 
and head ; he was moved alike by 
Cupid and cupidity. When quar- 
ter-day arrived he called personally 
upon Werner, and whilst upon the 
subject of rents, he took occasion 
to mention the laceration caused 
in his bosom by the fair Dorothe. 
The farmer, instead of treating this 
as a mere joke, expressed the plea- 
sure he should feel in becoming the 
father-in-law of so worthy a noble 
as Schwartzenschwein, and then 
showed him the bags of gold set a- 
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side for Dorothe’s portion.* Hurl- 
debrand likewise expressed his de- 
sire to be united by marriage with 
such a fine old (disreputable) line 
as the Graf’s. True, father and son 
believed him to be a rascal; but 
then if we refused alliances simply 
on this ground, what on earth would 
become of our ‘blood’? So he in- 
vited the Graf to stay to supper, 
and bade Dorothe adorn herself 
with ribbons. Dorothe was obe- 
dient ; but her bright ribbons were 
strangely in contrast with her sad 
face. That was cold, pale, and 
thin ; but her considerate relatives 
consoled themselves that it made 
her eyes appear larger and brighter, 
and more beautiful than ever. 
Schwartzenschwein was _ exceed- 
ingly pleased, and none the less so 
because of Dorothe’s silence. He 
said a woman with so little to say 
would make an obedient wife. 
This compliment was regarded by 
the punctilious Hurldebrand as no- 


thing less than an expression of 
love ; therefore, as he accompanied 
the Graf to the Teufelswerk path, he 
delicately inquired of him what his 
_ intentions were, to which Schwartz- 
enschwein replied that he intend- 
ed marriage with Dorothe, and that 


as early as convenient. Then 
Hurldebrand embraced the Graf, 
and they parted with mutual satis- 
faction. 

The next day Werner asked his 
daughter when it would be con- 
venient for her to marry the Graf 
von Schwartzenschwein. Dorothe 
angrily replied, ‘ Never ! 

‘Then when can you make it 
convenient ?’ asked Hurldebrand. 


* Werner's dissimilar treatment of the two 
suitors is a demonstration of the text, ‘ Unto 
every one that hath shall be given.’ A curious 
parallel may be found in the custom of cer- 
tain civic guilds in these barbarous times: 
they would with the utmost eagerness pre- 
sent a monarch with a licence for hawking, 
and inclose it in a golden casket, and the 
next minute give two months’ imprison- 
ment to a poor hawker who couldn't afford 
to buy one, 
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And again Dorothe answered 
‘Never! Father and brother at 
first laughed ; afterwards they frown- 
ed. But Dorothe stirred not a 
muscle of her face. She who was 
unhesitatingly obedient in all else 
was as unhesitatingly disobedient 
in this. Nothing Werner or Hurlde- 
brand said moved her in the least. 
She said she would marry no one if 
not Rudolph; and asked them if 
they wished her to be murdered, as 
the previous consorts of the Graf 
had been. Werner and Hurlde- 
brand both agreed that such would 
be an enviable fate compared with 
a mésalliance with a ferryman. You 
see they were not going to live with 
the Graf. A week passed, and Do- 
rothe was unaltered in her decision. 
When the Graf came for his answer, 
the holy Hurldebrand told a lie, 
saying that Dorothe had a slight 
attack of the measles; and so the 
Graf was put off for a while. Mean- 
while Hurldebrand arranged to go 
to Rudolph, and see if anything 
could be done with him towards 
furthering their object. Ifhe would 
only put himself out of the way in 
any manner agreeable to himself, 
it might, by destroying Dorothe's 
hopes, alter her determination. To 
Rudolph’s culpable behaviour they 
attributed Dorothe’s disposition to 
thwart the wishes of their hearts ; 
and it seemed but just and reason- 
able that he in return should make 
a sacrifice—of himself for instance. 
With this view Hurldebrand one 
day made his way to the ferry-house ; 
but his habit of prying in at peo- 
ple’s windows saved him a world 
of trouble in this case. What he 
saw when he peeped through the 
little casement in Rudolph’s cot- 
tage was quite sufficient; he re- 
turned home with joy in his heart. 
He told Dorothe that Rudolph was 
married ; and when she boldly re- 
fused to believe him, he took her 
by the hand, and took her trembling 
by the well-loved path to the ferry. 
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It was noon, and Rudolph was in 
his boat. Stealthily Hurldebrand 
led her over the soft green to the 
back window in the little cottage, 
and when he had first peeped him- 
self, he bade Dorothe look. With 
her back towards them sat a grace- 
ful young woman, and she was 
braiding her long shining hair. 
Dorothe saw this, and that the hair 
was fair, and that the neck beneath 
was white, and she said faintly to 
her brother, ‘ Take me home, take 
me home !’ 

Never perhaps was a good man 
so elated with a sister’s misery as 
Hurldebrand. He kissed her af- 
fectionately when he said ‘ Good- 
night,’ and chuckled with his father 
in a quite plebeian and secular way. 

Then Dorothe cared not what 
became of her, and she wished not 
to live. She should die: let it be 
quickly. At least before she went 
she would please her good father. 
So she said to him, ‘ Father, when 
the Graf will have me, I am his.’ 


After this Werner was as delighted 
as Hurldebrand, and the Graf as 


pleased as any one. There should 
be another féte, and the little 
chapel should be strewn with white 
and pink roses. Great prepara- 
tions weremade. Triumphal arches 
were set up; and the mayor, with 
the assistance of a dictionary and 
the sexton, wrote an address, com- 
plimenting the Graf on obtaining 
four wives more than an ordinary 
man attains to. The extra gran- 
deur of these preparations was made 
by the corporation, because lat- 
terly the goods and chattels of the 
wealthier Bergheimites had suffered 
greatly by the inroads of an opposi- 
tion Graf's marauders, to whose 
incursions they desired Schwartzen- 
schwein to put a stop. 

When Rudolph heard of the ap- 
proaching marriage, he was heart- 
broken. Whilst Dorothe lived and 
loved him, life was sweet ; but now 
she was false and loved him not, 
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death were less bitter. Brunhilda 
saw his grief, and her good heart 
bled for him. She suggested that 
Dorothe was acting under compul- 
sion and not from choice ; and she 
bade him seek her and assure him- 
self she was yet true. Not for one 
minute did Brunhilda entertain the 
unworthy thought that Dorothe’s 
marriage with the Graf would give 
Rudolph to her (Brunhilda). She 
loved him too deeply, too well for 
that. 

Rudolph shook his head sadly ; 
and hopelessly he went to Werner’s 
house and asked to see Dorothe. 
But Werner and Hurldebrand thrust 
him from the door, and said Do- 
rothe had freely given herself to 
the Graf and scorned the ferryman. 
Finally they sneeringly bade him 
go back and be content with his 
leman. Never had Rudolph felt 
so bitterly enraged. Her that he 
called sister they had called by an 
opprobrious name ; they had been 
spying into his affairs, and wilfully 
misjudged his humanity. Not one 
word of this did he tell Brunhilda ; 
she suffered enough. But in his 
sleep he spoke wildly and loud 
through the night; whilst Brun- 
hilda knelt by her bed praying and 
weeping. 

The Graf descended from the 
castle full an hour before the 
ceremony was to take place. The 
interim he employed in receiv- 
ing the address and promising re- 
dress. The Bergheimites should 
be avenged on the unprincipled 
marauders. He also inspected the 
floral arrangements, tasted the 
wine supplied by Werner for gene- 
ral use. ‘Then he went into the 
chapel, and whilst drawing on 
his new gauntlets made casual in- 
quiries of the sexton as to the 
whereabouts of the church plate. 
Knowledge is always useful. The 
Graf was not above robbing a 
church. The villagers lined either 
side of the road through the mar- 
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ket-place, and looked eagerly for 
the appearance of Werner and the 
bridal party. Presently there was 
a murmur, and the procession ap- 
peared. First came the whole 
police force of the two villages to 
clear the way ; and as there were no 
obstacles in their path, they per- 
formed their duty to universal ad- 
miration. Then came Werner’s 
vine-dressers in an unique livery, 
invented by Hurldebrand especially 
for this occasion, and very fine 
they looked—especially those who 
happened to fit their clothes. 
Hurldebrand had to have the cos- 
tumes made in KOln, and as all 
were made precisely of one size, it 
was rather awkward for the little 
men ; they had a difficulty in keep- 
ing the peaks of their heavy hel- 
mets above their nose. And it was 
also slightly uncomfortable for the 
big men; they were obliged to take 
mincing steps, like a girl, a certain 
fearattending theirevery movement. 
Then came Hurldebrand in the 
armour his grandfather had fought 
in against the Saracens, and he in- 
spired terror in every heart; for 
some were awed by his terrific ap- 
pearance, and others feared his 
weight would break his horse’s 
back in the middle. So he stag- 
gered by. Then came Werner 
with everything upon him new, in- 
cluding a black patch on his nose. 
The barber who shaved him was 
so impressed with the necessity of 
being careful, that he could not 
keep his hand steady for nervous- 
ness, and the razor, slipping into 
the soft part of the farmer’s nose, 
had caused an extensive and gap- 
ing wound: hence the plaster. 
Supporting herself upon his arm 
was the bride. They were follow- 
ed by her friends, and the proces- 
sion was closed by Werner’s dairy- 
maids and female servants, who, 
like the men, had been attired by 
Hurldebrand in appropriate dress. 
They did not look so uncomfort- 
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able as the men, because it was 
easy enough to leave hooks undone 
here, and to stick pins in there; and 
besides they were very well known 
to every one in the village, and a 
good deal of good-humoured plea- 
santry and fun took place between 
them and their friends. Especially 
the little boys took pleasure in 
treading upon their long skirts, and 
in pinning tags and bobs to the 
hanging fallals of their head- 
dresses. 

As if in a stupor the bride walked 
along. Her eyes were not cast 
down, but looked straight before 
her into vacuity. Her features 
were quite expressionless. It was 
as if her soul were already dead, 
and her body but the fair nest 
from which the sweet bird had 
flown. 

She had reached the market- 
place, when from the crowd one 
stepped forward, and running to her 
side, caught up her listless hand 
and said : 

* Dorothe, Dorothe! 

Our hearts require little of 
our tongues. In repeating that 
name, unhappy Rudolph expressed 
what hours of explanation could 
not have told. Bitter grief and 
faithful love, entreaty and de- 
spair, were in an instant told, 
and as quickly heard and be- 
lieved. Now a flush came into 
Dorothe’s face, her eyes fixed them- 
selves upon Rudolph as if they 
would never leave him, and she 
flung her arms about his neck, 
knowing nothing but that he was 
still hers. 

Werner was amazed and con- 
founded. What could he do? 
Not knowing, he hastened afte: 
Hurldebrand, who, concerned with 
his own difficulties, was getting a- 
long as fast as he could with his 
part of the procession, and leav- 
ing the latter part of the cavalcade 
behind. ; 

You may be sure the episode of 
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the lovers’ meeting attracted all 
attention. Whispers, murmurs, 
sympathetic sighs arose from those 
near, and were echoed by those be- 
yond. The villagers closed round 
the young couple, and through this 
mob it was no easy matter to break. 
Hurldebrand’s horse had been 
stopped, and when urged to proceed 
again, had quietly doubled his legs 
and rolled over on his rider ; and 
Werner was disrespectfully handled 
by the independent villagers when 
he attempted to get before them. 
At this juncture the Graf’s harsh 
voice was heard, and quickly an 
opening was made for him. He 
strode through with his hand upon 
his sword, and Werner followed at 
his heels like a hound. The mob 
closed in and pressed close upon 
them. Schwartzenschwein drew 
his sword, and quickly the villagers 
fell back, leaving an open space 
around the principal actors in the 
scene. 

‘Sunder them! 
shouted Werner. 

The Graf put his hand upon Do- 
rothe’s shoulder, and said to Ru- 
dolph : 

‘Ferryman, this woman is my 
wife.’ 

‘She is not thine, nor shall she 
be,’ said Rudolph, disengaging his 
sword arm from about Dorothe’s 
waist. 

‘She and her father too have 
given their promise. Who will se- 
parate us? Who has the right to 
come between us ?” 

*I,’ said a voice beside. 

Then Brunhilda, removing a veil 
that had concealed her face from 
those she stood amongst, looked 
boldly in the eyes of the wicked 
Graf, and turned around that all 
people might see her. Then she 
said loudly, that they might every 
one hear her, ‘I am Brunhilda, the 
wife of Graf von Schwartzenschwein, 
and I forbid this marriage.’ 

The Graf appeared unable to be- 
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lieve his senses. His face became 
ashen, and the peonies that erst 
blossomed in his cheeks were dis- 
tilled, and the drops of moisture 
stood upon his face. A _ hostile 
murmur amongst the villagers a- 
roused him to the necessity of im- 
mediate and decisive action. He 
drew a whistle from his breast and 
blew a shrill note. Half a dozen 
quasi-villagers threw off their cloaks 
and appeared in their true charac- 
ters — Schwartzenschwein’s body- 
guard, armed to the teeth. The 
Graf and his men faced the crowd 
and drew their swords. 

‘Now,’ said the Graf, ‘let us 
arbitrate. Resistance is useless. 
Surrender to me Dorothe; she shall 
be mine. As for thee, woman’ 
(facing Brunhilda), ‘thou art an un- 
principled impostor, and must suf- 
fer the punishment of imposition. 
Guards, seize her ! 

‘Hold! cried Rudolph. ‘Thou 
art known. Suspecting who the real 
marauders were, we have watched, 
and found in thee and thy scoun- 
drels the destroyers of our property. 
We are prepared! He clapped 
his hands, and a score of sturdy vil- 
lagers, turning up their sleeves, dis- 
played at once their badge of spe- 
cial constable, and the lethal wea- 
pon wielded by the force. Rudolph 
himself drew his sword, and plac- 
ing himself between Dorothe and 
Brunhilda and the Graf, he shout- 
ed: 

‘Bergheim, secure the rascals, 
and for yourself freedom from the 
cursed yoke of Schwartzenschwein.’ 
Unused to armed opposition, 
the Graf's men no sooner saw 
the formidable array of their ad- 
versaries than they threw them- 
selves upon their knees and begged 
for mercy. Not so the Graf. Whirl- 
ing his sword about his head he 
sprang towards Rudolph, and 
brought his weapon down with the 
utmost velocity. It is needless to 
say Rudolph excused himself from 
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being cleftto the chine by a very dex- 
terous parry. And then began a fear- 
ful fight. Every stroke seemed to 
carry certain destruction with it, 
yet failed in effect. Not once did 
either seek the customary interval 
for refreshment. Blood flowed on 
both sides, and blood flew between. 
Men feared to interpose. Women 
were too interested to faint. All 
prayed for the success of Rudolph. 
Even Werner said, ‘Conquer, Ru- 
dolph, and thy guerdon shall be 
Dorothe ; and Hurldebrand said, 
‘Thy prowess (if thou winnest) 
will prove thy nobility, and thy 
worth even for my sister.’ What 
other encouragement needed Ru- 
dolph? Yet a greater incentive 
had he in the spectacle of these 
two poor women, who loved him 
so dearly, clinging to each other, in 
terror for his rather than of their 
own fate. He was not fighting for 
himself alone, but also for them ; 
and this it was that made him su- 
perior to his foe. At last Rudolph 
made a desperate lunge and his 
sword was through the Graf's body. 
TheGraf’s parrycametoo late. Yet 
the stroke cut Rudolph’s sword off 
by the hilt. The Graf, though mor- 
tally wounded, was not yet dead. 
With agony and hate transforming 
his face to that of a fiend, he nerv- 
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ed himself for the thrust which 
should be his last. Rudolph saw 
it. He cast one tender look of de- 
spair, immortal love, and adieu at 
Dorothe, and dropped his arms be- 
side him to receive his death. And 
now Schwartzenschwein’s sword in 
its turn was sheathed in quivering 
flesh, and the Graf and his victim 
fell together. Yet Rudolph was 
unscathed ! 

Brunhilda had seen his despair, 
and thrown herself upon the threat- 
ening steel, and now, but a foot 
removed from the Graf's corse, 
she lay bleeding on the stones. 
Rudolph flung himself beside her, 
and by him sank Dorothe. 

Brunhilda saw no one but him 
for whom she died. She could not 
speak, but her expanded eyes were 
full of unutterable love and entreaty 
as Rudolph looked down into them. 
And she pursed her lips, like an err- 
ing child wishing a kiss before sink- 
ing to sleep. He bent his head, 
and for the first time their lips met, 
and the sound of a kiss broke the 
awful silence. Then she closed 
her eyes with the saddest, sweetest 
smile, and a little shuddering sigh 
told how all grief left her heart, 
and that at last the weary child 
slumbered. 
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THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


In the lecture on ‘The Mystery of 
Life and its Arts,’ published in the 
recent edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the author bit- 
terly laments the want of apprecia- 
tion which so often attends the 
works of the greatest men. He 
instances as one of the keenest 
disappointments of his life the 
failure, as he chooses to consider 
it, of his endeavours ‘to show the 
excellence of the work of the man 
whom he believed, and,’ he adds, 
‘ rightly believed, to be the greatest 
painter of the schools of England 
since Reynolds.’ ‘ My books,’ he 
says, ‘got talked about a little. The 
prices of modern pictures generally 


rose, and I was beginning to take 
some pleasure in a sense of gradual 
victory, when fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, an opportunity of perfect 
trial undeceived me at once and 


for ever. The trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery commissioned me to 
arrange the Turner drawings there, 
and permitted me to prepare three 
hundred examples of his studies 
from nature for exhibition at Kens- 
ington. At Kensington they were, 
and are, placed for exhibition; but 
they are not exhibited, for the room 
in which they hang is always 
empty.’ 

The facts are even so; but Mr. 
Ruskin is perhaps a little too hasty 
and bitterin the conclusion he draws 
from them. In the first place, many 
of these drawings are so fine and 
elaborate in detail, that to hang 
them at some distance behind a 
barrier is practically to place them 
out of sight altogether, especially 
as to stretch one’s neck over the 


railing in question involves expo- 
sure to the draughts of cold air in 
which the gallery abounds. Then, 
it must beadmitted, that the appear- 
ance of the Turner rooms is at 
first sight singularly uninviting, the 
drawings, which are very small, 
being fixed in plain wooden mounts, 
which can only by courtesy be call- 
ed frames. This gives the gallery 
a very bare aspect, and the atten- 
tion of any chance visitor is gene- 
rally attracted by the Venetian 
glass in the cases in the centre. 
Moreover, it may be questioned 
whether the selection of the draw- 
ings was altogether a judicious one, 
if the object in view was to excite 
amore general and popular interest 
in Turner’s works. Many of the 
drawings lying ferdu at Trafalgar- 
square are more highly finished, 
and in every way more attractive, 
than any to be found at South 
Kensington ; indeed, a large num- 
ber of the latter are mere artist’s 
memoranda, extremely interesting 
to those who are competent to ap- 
preciate the different modes of pro- 
ducing pictorial results, but of little 
value in the eyes of the outside 
public. And that Turner’s works 
are to some extent appreciated is 
shown in a variety of ways, if not 
exactly in the manner desired by 
Mr. Ruskin. The other day, for 
example, a report appeared in the 
Times of a sale of engravings from 
the artist’s works by Messrs. Chris- 
tie, Manson, & Wood, which ‘ com- 
prised no less than thirty-two com 
plete sets of the seventy-one plates 
of the Liber Studiorum, and ex- 
cited extraordinary interest.’ The 
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following are some examples of the 
prices realised : 

‘A complete set of the seventy- 
one plates, mounted in plain un- 
gilt frames, 850 guineas.’ 

‘Three other sets of the same, 
1140 guineas, an average of 380 
guineas the set.’ 

‘One complete set of the same, 
410 guineas.’ 

‘The thirty-two complete sets 
realised upwards of 10,000/.’ 

Very few persons, however, seem 
to be aware that most of the ori- 
ginals of these engravings, which 
fetch such enormous sums, are 
hanging in the galleries of the South 
Kensington Museum, and may be 
seen and studied there at any time. 

Let us look at some of them. 
There is, for example, the ‘Norham 
Castle, Tweed ;’ the ruin standing 
out dark and deserted against one 
of the purest and tenderest skies 
ever represented byan artist. Cattle 
are knee-deep in the stream ; some 
men are lazily putting off a barge: 
an air of peacefulness and quietude 
seems to breathe forth from every 
feature of the landscape. 

A step further, and we have, in 
the ‘ Coast of Yorkshire,’ a marvel- 
lous study of cliffs and storm; 
roaring waves and wild wind, and 
a mist of foam ever dashing up 
above the surge; the wheeling 
storm-birds dull-white against the 
dark sky ; a boat’s crew cling to a 
wave-encircled rock, shouting ; ano- 
ther knot of men shout hopefully 
from the shore. They will hardly 
help them. 

Again, if we lean over the railing 
as far as we can into the corner we 
shall find a landscape of the highest 
finish, very suggestive of the style 
of Claude, which at one time influ- 
enced Turner a great deal in his 
choice of subjects. The title is 
taken from a figure in the fore- 
ground, a ‘Woman playing the 
Tambourine.’ The trees in this 
example, and in the adjoining 
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‘ Pastoral,’ are superb. In contrast 
to these graceful drawings, we shall 
find near them the weird fancy of 
‘Jason,’ suggesting at once the 
similar subject of Apollo and the 
Python at the National Gallery. 
The dragon displays no horrid 
claws, nor rows of glittering teeth, 
only one fold of his huge length 
is slowly uncoiling from a swampy 
cave ; but all around the trees are 
shattered and riven into a thousand 
pieces, and the bones of some 
animal lie whitening on the ground. 

Or we may examine the quiet 
English landscape, ‘St. Catherine’s 
Hill, near Guildford,’ a common- 
enough scene, with cattle slowly 
trudging home, and the shadows of 
the trees thrown across the road. 
It is one of the best uses of Art to 
teach us to perceive the beauty 
which dwells in common things. 
We need not be always rushing off 
to Switzerland to discover the 
whereabouts of loveliness. We shall 
find it at our doors if we will only 
take the trouble to look for it. But 
Turner will take us abroad too if 
we wish it. Here is a drawing of 
‘Moni St. Gothard,’ showing a 
perilous path by the side of a deep 
chasm. Great boulders have fallen 
upon it, and some have become 
wedged together so as to form a 
sort of tunnel, under which a mule 
has just been passing. A moun- 
tain stream tumbles down by the 
pathside, and beyond are the ice- 
peaks rising up tumultuously into 
the gloomy clouds. 

In addition to some of the draw- 
ings, we have the original pencil 
sketches; as, for instance, ‘ Holy 
Island Cathedral’ and ‘ The Crypt, 
Kirkstall.’ Light and shadow are 
playing amongst the shafts of the 
poor old Norman buildings, now 
neglected, grass-grown, the crypt 
employed as a mere stable. ‘To 
what base uses we may return !’ 

But, besides these Liber Studi- 
orum drawings, there are many 
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studies in colour. Some, as already 
observed, are interesting to artists 
chiefly ; but even among the less- 
finished examples a proportion will 
be found which will repay a careful 
examination by unpractised observ- 
ers. In the frame numbered 132* 
is a study of a sky, which, for in- 
tensity of colour and feeling for 
cloud-form, is worthy of more than 
cursory notice. Let those, too, who 
echo the fashionable cry that Tur- 
ner (however he might paint) could 
not draw, mark well the architec- 
tural sketches in pencil. ‘The per- 
fect precision of these sketches is 
not more remarkable than the way 
in which the characteristic features 
of the building are seized and rapid- 
ly set forth. There are, too, some 


wonderful pencil sketches of Rome. , 


The effect of crowds of buildings 
is perfectly obtained, the smallest 
detail being accurately suggested, 
and a wash of Indian ink over cer- 
tain portions gives a solidity to the 
whole which is quite astonishing. 
But perhaps the most noticeable 
of all the drawings are the four 
little studies of sunset, in frame 
76. They are quiet river scenes, 
but display an intense, an almost 
rapturous, appreciation of cloud- 
beauty and Nature’s colouring. As 
an example of the pathos of simple 
landscape, notice the sketch of the 
mill. Black and lonely it stands 
out against the twilight sky, from 
which the sunbeams have just 
faded. The artist’s fingers have 
not failed, even with such hasty 
touch, to give the exact bend of 
the wind-warped sails. Perhaps 
this sketch was utilised for the 


* These numbers are extremely puzzling. 
They appear to refer to some previous ar- 
rangement of the drawings, probably at 
Trafalgar-square, 
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well-known picture of the ‘ Mill 
near the Lock,’ which we have 
lately seen amongst the ‘old mas- 
ters’ at the Royal Academy. An- 
other in this frame shows golden 
shafts of light raying forth from the 
sinking sun, with blood-red stains 
upon the clouds, as though those 
shafts had wounded them. In an- 
othersketch the clouds have kindled 
into a very furnace of colour, rich 
and glowing. 

There are a variety of other draw- 
ings, some highly finished, some 
mere hasty dashes of colour—me- 
moranda of leaves and birds, a 
quay-side study by moonlight, and 
some of those effects of misty heat 
in which Turner was unrivalled. 
Very few of the drawings show 
anything of the curious vertical 
touch which is observable in so 
many of Turner's later pictures, 
and which has given rise to the 
suggestion recently made by Mr. 
Liebreich, that the artist was suf- 
fering from a peculiar disease of 
the eyes during the closing years 
of his life. Some trace of it may 
perhaps be found in two Venetian 
views, and in some of the rough 
colour-suggestions. 

Altogether, the collection is ex- 
tremely interesting, and well worthy 
of a careful examination, even a- 
midst the conflicting attractions ofa 
gallery which contains the ‘Worship 
of Bacchus,’ and also Raphaelle’s 
cartoons. 

The works of Turner display not 
only technical skill, but thought and 
purpose, and it is a pity when any 
of them are neglected from mere 
ignorance of their whereabouts. 
We trust that many of our readers 
will be induced to pay a visit to 
South Kensington, and examine 
the drawings for themselves. 





THE LEGEND OF CARDYN. 


THE scene suited the story. We 
were sitting in the antechamber to 
the banqueting-room of Cardyn 
Priory. The old tapestry, woven 
by hands long since dead, and once 
glowing with colour, was falling 
from the walls; and these, here 
and there, showed signs of decay 
in crumbling brick and plaster. The 
sea, Clearly visible from the house, 
at a distance of about a quarter of 
a mile, was leaden in hue, save 
when the waves rose white and 
crested ; the air was dense and 
dark ; and from time to time the 
sound of distant thunder reached 
us. 
We were three—Charles Leve- 


son, the present occupant of the 
Priory ; George Payne, a barrister ; 
and myself, who boasted of some 
slight connection with the periodi- 


cal press of London. Two nights 
ago George Payne and I were 
making our way in his yacht to 
Yarmouth, when, as we came in 
sight of the coast of Essex, he sud- 
denly remembered that he had a 
friend living near the sea, at a ve- 
nerable priory with some curious 
family histories attached to it. As 
the weather was threatening, he put 
in at a little port, to which the lands 
appertaining to this place extend- 
ed, and was soon welcomed by his 
friend. The welcome was accord- 
ed just as heartily to myself, who 
had never yet seen Mr. Leveson. 
The old Priory afforded me vast 
delight, with its halls and corridors, 
arched chambers, quadrangles, and 
towers. Shut within its walls, the 
time with me went centuries back- 
ward. Stories connected with its 
various chambers abounded ; and if 


these stories had any basis in fact, 
the monks who had inhabited it 
several hundred years ago were 
certainly wanting in that sanctity 
which one has been accustomed 
to associate with their lives. All 
those stories, curious and tragical as 
they were, were, however, eclipsed 
by one which bore a sort of inter- 
esting preéminence by its title— 
‘The Legend of Cardyn.’ 
Leveson having promised to re- 


late it, I recalled his promise to his 


mind as we sat in the antechamber 
to the banqueting-room that sultry 
afternoon, with the sea rolling dark- 
ly and angrily in front, and the dis- 
tant thunder making no inapt ac- 
companimentto the curious legend. 
‘It has nothing whatever to do 
with monks or nuns,’ said Leveson. 
‘Happily their iniquities do not 
form the plot of the “Legend of 
Cardyn.” Indeed the date of its 
action is not so very remote. It 
occurred less than two hundred 
years ago ; and I have made all the 
inquiries possible, verifying details 
where it has been in my power to 
do so. Though the family of the 
Hemlows, to whom it refers, have 
been extinct for generations, it is 
not a little odd that some of the 
servants in the Priory to-day are 
sons of the servants of years ago ; 
and those again were descendants of 
servants of still more distant years. 
Curious, isn’t it? The place seems 
to have a fascination for all those 
employed about it. So the story 
has been told by one to another, 
until it has at last reached me.’ 
‘Yes, Jennings’ (to an old ser- 
vant who just then appeared), ‘that 
is what I rang for—cigars and the 
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cognac that has been in bottle 
twenty years. I am about to tell 
my friends the legend—the legend 
you told me.’ 

‘Eh, eh, sir,’ replied the servant, 
bending forward and putting his 
hand to his ear, for he was very 
deaf. ‘Eh, eh, sir; it’s a curious 
story. But have you shown the 
gentlemen the chapel yet ? 

‘ Indeed, I’ve forgotten it. Come 
along; we can get there in three 
minutes. You have the keys. He’s 
right; you should see the chapel 
before I tell the story.’ 

Preceded by Jennings, who hob- 
bled along in front, we walked 
through several corridors. The old 
man suddenly stopped, brought out 
the keys, and after a good deal of 
difficulty opened a heavy lumbering 
door, through which we passed into 
the chapel. What a scent of dust 


and mould assailed us! The old oak 
seats were fast falling to decay ; the 
dark desk and pulpit, about which 


some drapery hung, moth-eaten 
and frayed at the edges, leaned 
from the perpendicular, suggestive 
of undermined foundations. There 
were many tablets, recording the 
deaths of the various owners of the 
Priory and their relatives, into the 
letters of which green mould had 
eaten, making the records in some 
instances almost indecipherable. 
In a gallery stood an organ whose 
voice had long been silenced. At 
the east end was an iron-barred 
door. Pointing to it, I asked where 
it led to. 

‘The vaults,’ replied Jennings— 
‘the vaults, sir. You had better 
see them. I often walk round ’em, 
sir, and look at the coffins. The 
lock works easily.’ 

We entered. ‘There was a grim 
array of coffins, revealed by some 
faint gleams of light proceeding 
from a small window at the extreme 
end. Some lamps too, long unused, 
were suspended from the ceiling. 
In the centre there stood a marble 
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slab supported by short pillars, and 
surrounded by an iron framework, 
whence depended the remains of 
some old and moth-eaten velvet 
curtains. 

‘What was that for?’ I asked. 

‘You will know in time,’ said 
Leveson. ‘Take a good note of 
all you’ve seen; then you will be 
the better able to realise the le- 
gend. Thanks, Jennings. We'll 
return. How musty and cold it 
smells !’ 

Then, followed by the clanging 
of doors, we returned to the room 
we had left; and Mr. Leveson, 
having lit a cigar, began the story, 
which I shall tell in his words. 


A hundred and eighty years 
ago, or thereabouts, Sir Edgar 
Hemlow died, leaving two sons. 
Their names were Lewis and Cor- 
nelius. The former had just reached 
manhood at the time of his father’s 
death. Cornelius was several years 
younger than his brother, and was 
doubly unfortunate in being blind 
and epileptic. The fortune of Sir 
Edgar was large ; but in consider- 
ation of the helpless condition of 
his younger son, he bequeathed it 
all to Lewis, giving strict injunc- 
tions in his will that Lewis should 
take special and affectionate care 
of his brother. Cornelius loved his 
brother passionately ; and when he 
knew the disposition of his father’s 
money, was perfectly satisfied with 
the position in which he was placed. 
Money to him, who was blind and 
at times mentally weak, was but a 
name. He was contented with de- 
pendence on his brother’s bounty, 
who loved him earnestly. 

Cornelius had one great taste 
—a taste for music. His skill 
seemed intuitive. He would spend 
hours at the organ in the chapel ; 
indeed, he never seemed so happy 
as when he was there ; for his dis- 
position was silent and retiring. 

That of Lewis was the opposite. 
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In a small vessel, which he pur- 
chased shortly after his father’s 
death, he was in the habit of mak- 
ing voyages to various towns along 
the east and southern coasts; and 
he would even occasionally extend 
his voyages to the Low Countries 
and France. Cornelius never ac- 
companied him; but when his 
brother had been absent several 
weeks, he would mount the tower, 
accompanied by one of the ser- 
vants, who, at his master’s bidding, 
would fix his eyes upon the horizon 
to watch for the return of his bro- 
ther’s vessel. 

Time passed on. Sir Edgar Hem- 
low had been dead about five 
years, when Lewis told his brother 
that he should make a voyage to 
Antwerp, and that probably his 
stay might be longer than usual. 
It was as Lewis said. He was ab- 
sent for more than a month; and, 
rather to the surprise of his bro- 
ther, made another voyage to Ant- 
werp, when he again stayed some 
time. Day after day Cornelius 
mounted the tower with one of the 
servants to watch for Lewis's re- 
turn ; day after day he descended 
with his expectation unsatisfied. 
At last, when he had fixed his blind 
vacant eyes on the distant sea for 
many an hour, the servant keenly 
watching by his side, the little ves- 
sel was espied on the horizon, mak- 
ing its way to the shore. Cornelius 
hastened from the tower, and with 
almost unfaltering steps made his 
way to the sea, and as his bro- 
ther disembarked threw his arms 
around him, and fairly cried with 
delight. 

‘My poor Cornelius,’ said Lewis, 
‘and have you missed me so much? 
Well, I am home at last; and with 
the exception of one more visit to 
the Low Countries, shall not leave 
you for a long time.’ 

‘Day after day, Lewis, I’ve gone 
to the tower with Herbert to watch 
—how eagerly! how longingly! It 
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was only at those times when I had 
not the power to see you that I 
regretted I was blind. It seemed 
to me cruel that I could not be the 
first to catch sight of your little 
vessel rising over the horizon. O 
Lewis, if I could only see you! 
I feared at times that you might 
never return ; for the sea is so cruel 
—so cruel! And when the wind 
roared round the old walls I trem- 
bled for you, lest you might be 
wrecked.’ 

‘My good Cornelius, I wish you 
would accompany me sometimes. 
The sea is not cruel; it is glorious! 
But come, let us hasten in, for I 
have something to tell you which 
I hope will please you. Cardyn 
will be a more cheerful home to 
you in the future.’ 

‘What have you to tell me, 
Lewis?’ asked Cornelius, when the 
two were alone together. 

‘Guess, Cornelius, guess.’ 

‘I cannot guess, brother.’ 

‘You are to have a sister, Cor- 
nelius, a beautiful loving sister. I 
am to be married soon.’ 

‘ Married,’ said the other slowly. 

‘ Yes,to Mencia Spanhoven. Oh, 
she is so beautiful! I have brought 
her likeness from Antwerp. Ah, 
Cornelius—I forgot for the mo- 
ment you were blind! I thought 
you might see it. Forgive me. Her 
mother was a Spaniard, and she 
has a Spaniard’s dark eyes and 
hair; eyes that glow and melt with 
love. Her father is a merchant of 
the Low Countries, and my visits 
there have been so long, because 
I have been passing my time with 
her. You cannot help loving her, 
Cornelius.’ 

Cornelius sighed. 

‘We shall be married shortly,’ 
said Lewis, ‘and I shall bring her 
to Cardyn. What happy days we 
shall have together! I have spoken 
often to her about you, and she is 
full of interest in you. Like you, 
she plays on the organ, oh, such 
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ravishing music; but the music is 
not half so beautiful as she is.’ 

Cornelius rose suddenly from his 
brother’s side and walked to the 
window. Tears welled up into his 
sightless eyes, and an expression 
of pain passed over his face. The 
brothers presented a strange con- 
trast both in figure and counte- 
nance. The younger was slight and 
delicate ; his face was almost hair- 
less; long, thin, scattered black 
locks fell carelessly to his shoul- 
ders, and his blind eyes were piteous 
in their expression. Lewis was 
strong, and vigorously made; his 
hair was brown, his eyes bright 
blue and frank, his voice was laugh- 
ter itself; there was passion in his 
face, though it wore an almost con- 
stant smile. 

‘I return in a month for Mencia,’ 
said Lewis. ‘We are to be mar- 
ried abroad. Do you not think I 
ought to be proud, Cornelius? She 
was a Catholic before I loved her, 
but she is willing to adopt our faith 
for my sake. Madame Spanhoven 
reluctantly gave her consent, for 
this reason. Her father was not 
so particular, for his ancestors— 
who, it seems, were Protestants— 
had suffered for the faith. Must 
she not have loved me, Corne- 
lius ?” 

Still Cornelius sighed ; and the 
tears, unseen by his brother, fell 
fast from his eyes. 

‘I shall not be to you what I 
once was, Lewis,’ he said sadly. 
‘This beautiful woman must in- 
deed have loved you to make your 
God her God; and what can I 
offer you, for your affection, in 
comparison with her surrender of 
so much? Nothing, Lewis, no- 
thing. I am blind—I am weak. 
I am not as other men. And you 
are so much to.me in my blindness 
and helplessness. In pity, consi- 
der me! Give not your whole 
heart away. I crave my share—a 
small poor share; but if I have 


not that, how desolate I shall be! 
As I sit in the chapel, playing, I 
try to make the music speak what 
I feel. My hands tremble; a 
strange impulse makes me seek 
for keys that do not exist, and I 
am at a loss and feel dumb as well 
as blind. But, Lewis, when I am 
happy—when I have prayed in 
music—I have prayed for you. In 
words I could not tell you how 
much I loved you ; my poor trem- 
bling, eager, passionate notes have 
been the voice of my deep, my 
undying love. Pity me! I am so 
poor in what you are rich—power, 
and health, and sight! Do not, for 
this beautiful woman, withdraw that 
which will beggar me indeed ! 

Saying this he hurried from the 
room. 

‘Poor Cornelius,’ thought Lewis; 
‘what a strange fond heart he has! 
To be blind always—how dread- 
ful!’ And then his thoughts re- 
verted to Mencia, and he wished 
the days would pass rapidly till he 
should bear her home. Alas, for 
many hours he forgot Cornelius ; 
forgot him indeed, until Cornelius 
himself returned. 

‘I have been wrong,’ cried his 
blind brother, advancing quickly 
towards Lewis. ‘I have been wick- 
edly jealous. Forgive me, Lewis. I 
have been se unjust to you. Do 
not tell Mencia that I have grudged 
your love for her. I will welcome 
her, as you would have me do. 
Forgive my petulant words.’ 

‘I have scarcely thought of them, 
my poor sensitive brother! Do not 
look so sad! You have notoffended 
me. Hope for happy days. When 
I next go away, my visit will not 
be long. And if you and Herbert 
take your stand upon the tower 
the fifth day from my departure, 
his eyes will soon espy the vessel 
that brings home Mencia and my- 
self.’ 

The day for Lewis’s departure 
for Antwerp arrived, and after tak- 
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ing an affectionate adieu of his 
brother, he started in his vessel 
for the Netherlands. With Cor- 
nelius he kept his promise, for on 
the fifth day after his departure 
the vessel was seen returning, and 
Cornelius soon stood in the pre- 
sence of his brother’s wife. Both 
Lewis and Mencia were in high 
spirits. Cornelius placed his hand 
timidly in that of Mencia; but his 
timidity soon gave way before her 
graciousness and kindness. 

‘You have done well to marry, 
Lewis, said his brother, as they 
separated for the night. ‘I shall 
give Mencia all a brother’s love.’ 

Mencia was indeed very beauti- 
ful. Her portrait still hangs in the 
gallery of Cardyn Priory, painted 
by some Flemish artist; and the 
colours are bright and vivid now. 
She had few or none of the charac- 
teristics of her father’s race; her 
eyes were large, lustrous, and brown ; 
there was an almost voluptuous 
sweetness in the lips, and in the 
olive complexion, through which 
the blood glowed brightly. The 
bust was shapely and full, her figure 
tall and replete with grace; the 
moulding of her arms was fault- 
less ; the beauty of her hand, with 
its long tapering fingers, was of 
rare excellence. 

Many happy days passed. Pas- 
sionately attached to his wife as 
Lewis was, he was none the less 
affectionate with his brother; and 
to Cornelius, Mencia showed the 
greatest kindness and regard. More 
than once he accused himself bit- 
terly of having shown signs of jea- 
lousy before Lewis when Lewis 
spoke of his forthcoming marriage. 
Mencia, who played both the harp- 
sichord and the organ, was de- 
lighted with the skill of Cornelius 
on the latter instrument. The two 
would pass many hours in the 
chapel together, which seemed a 
poor place to Mencia compared 
with the glorious cathedrals of her 
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native land; but she told her com- 
panion that she had never heard 
music more entrancing even there 
than the music which filled the cha- 
pel when he sat at the keys. For 
her sake he would sometimes play 
the chants which she had heard 
in the churches of her home; and 
then her dark bright eyes would 
fill with tears. 

‘I am not unhappy, Cornelius,’ 
she would cry; ‘ 1am not unhappy! 
How can I be so with my dear 
husband? I was only thinking of 
those at home — with love, not 
sorrow! How can I be unhappy 
with Lewis ?” 

‘ Indeed, Mencia, I am rejoiced 
to hear you say so,’ answered Cor- 
nelius—his hands lingering over 
the keys. ‘What a desolate life 
mine would have been if I had not 
had his care! Ah, Mencia, I was 
jealous of you when I heard that 
he was to be married; for I thought 
(unjust, ungenerous that I was !) 
that he might cease to care for me 
when he was married. And how 
sorry I have been!’ 

‘There does not live a man like 
Lewis, murmured Mencia. ‘ Play, 
Cornelius; play again. My heart 
speaks unutterable things as you 
play, and I dream of him.’ 

A year went by very peacefully 
and happily with those at Cardyn 
Priory. Nochild was born to Men- 
cia, and there was some regret on 
this account. ‘There will be no 
more Hemlows,’ croaked the old 
women in the village. ‘ Lewis mar- 
ried a foreigner, and his race -will 
die with him ; for of course Corne- 
lius will never marry. Sir Lewis 
should have wedded a country- 
woman of his own, and then he 
would not have been without an 
heir.’ 

These remarks reached Mencia’s 
ears; and, one day, sitting alone 
with her husband, she said, 

*O Lewis, I fear you will not love 
me now ; for we have no children! 
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And the gossips of the village say 
that if you had married a country- 
woman of your own, it would have 
been otherwise. Do not cease to 
love me because I am childless; 
for you know how I worship, how 
I adore you !’ 

*O Mencia, do not be grieved, 
my own. It is with us as Heaven 
wills. I do not love you one whit 
the less—one whit the less. . We 
are very happy—you, my brother, 
and myself. Poor Cornelius; he 
is brother and son to us—is he 
not?’ 

She rose, and with her dark eyes 
melting with tenderness, she kissed 
her husband passionately. 

‘What would my life be without 
you, Lewis? Is it wicked to love 
you asI do? Oh, no, it cannot be. 
If it is so good to love God, is it 
not good of me to love you? Say 
that you are not angry with me 
because I have borne you no 
child? 

‘Can I be angry with one whose 
love is unmeasured wealth to me ?” 


Lewis's sailing excursions were 
fewer and shorter now than for- 
merly ; but though he was united 
to one whose fascinations were very 
great, he did not altogether sink 
into a lazy worship of his beautiful 
wife. He would therefore occa- 
sionally be absent from her in his 
little vessel for two or three days 
together. On one occasion, when 
he proposed going, the signs of a 
coming storm were so apparent that 
both his wife and Cornelius urged 
him to remain on shore. Their 
pleadings were vain; and he had 
not long left before the threat- 
ened storm burst; still the vessel 
stood seawards in the teeth of the 
storm. 

Many hours passed without any 
abatement of the hurricane, and 
Mencia’s anxiety increased. More 
than once she despatched a servant 
to the tower to endeavour to see 
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whether there were any signs of the 
returning vessel, and at last, after 
many disappointments, as the night 
was closing with added wind and 
storm, the servant returned with 
the message that the vessel was 
making for port. Mencia then de- 
spatched two or three men-servants 
to the beach to give the assistance 
that might be necessary, owing to 
the difficulties of landing and the 
roughness of the sea. Lewis’s boat 
had had a hard fight for it; a good 
deal of the rigging was gone; and 
as the crew ran her ashore, the 
waves beat so fiercely against her 
that she rolled from side to side, 
and seemed likely to be beaten to 
pieces. Just as Lewis was going 
to spring to the most available 
spot for landing—a small jetty that 
ran about a dozen yards into the 
sea—he was thrown suddenly for- 
ward against the woodwork. He 
gave a sharpcry; and, as he strug- 
gled through the waves, he was 
seen to be bleeding from the head 
and face. 

*It has been hard work,’ he said 
to one of his servants, who ran for- 
ward to help him up the beach. 
‘ Every rag on me is wet through ! 
And that confounded blow on the 
head has almost stunned me. Am 
I bleeding much, Herbert?” 

* A good deal, sir. You had bet- 
ter hurry in. Lady Hemlow has 
been so anxious for your return; 
and she will be frightened when 
she sees you in this condition.’ 

Lewis hurried on to the Priory, 
and was met at the door by his 
wife, who gave a cry of alarm as 
she saw his bleeding face and soaked 
garments. 

*O Lewis,’ she cried, ‘come in ; 
you are wet. Why did you leave 
us to-day? Poor Cornelius and I 
have been so alarmed. How the 
blood pours from your wound ! 
And she stanched the blood with 
her handkerchief, leading him for- 
ward to an apartment wherea bright 
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fire was burning. Cornelius had 
hovered about his brother, his sight- 
less eyes very piteous in their ex- 
pression ; and as Mencia spoke of 
the blood which was pouring from 
his brother’s face, he gave a cry of 
alarm. 

‘Are you much hurt, Lewis ? 

‘No, Cornelius; no. Don’t be 
frightened, my boy. It is only a 
little blow. I was thrown down 
just as I was landing. I am only 
wet through; and before I go to 
the fire will change everything.’ 

In less than half an hour Lewis 
returned from his bedroom, and 
found Mencia and Cornelius at the 
bright fire in the old dining-hall. 
Mencia had warmedsome burgundy 
over the fire, which she handed to 
her husband as soon as he en- 
tered. 

‘Drink, Lewis, dear. 
you must need it.’ 

The blood had ceased flowing 
from the wound now, but Lewis 
looked fagged and worn. Even 
after he had taken plentifully of 
the warm burgundy, the paleness 
did not leave his face. Mencia 
glanced anxiously at him from time 
to time. 

* You need not be alarmed, Men- 
cia; I am only tired. I shall be 
well to-morrow. The day has been 
a rough one for me. Oh, such a sea 
it was! I haven’t seen one like it 
for years.’ 


I am sure 


The next morning, when Cor- 
nelius descended to breakfast, he 
found Mencia alone. 

‘Lewis is not well,’ she said. 
‘ He was very feverish during the 
night, and scarcely slept at all. 
He will not rise till noon.’ 

*Lewis joined them at noon, and 
Cornelius, who could not see his 
face, on which were visible very evi- 
dent signs of coming illness, took 
his hand, and, with the exquisitely 
sensitive touch of the blind, recog- 
nised its feverish state. 
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* You are indeed unwell, Lewis. 
You must not leave the house to- 
day; and if you are not better, 
we must despatch some one to 
C . 

‘I confess that I do feel unwell,’ 
answered Lewis, as he seated him- 
self by the fire, shivering as he did 
so. ‘I could not sleep. But keep 
a brave heart. You know how 
strong I am. A day or two, and 
it will be all well with me again.’ 

But Lewis’s hopfeul anticipations 
with regard to his health were not 
fulfilled. For some days he refused 
to see a doctor; but he was at last 
obliged to give in to the solicitude 
of his wife and the anxious plead- 
ings of Cornelius. He was unable 
to leave his bed now. Mencia’s 
love quickened all her energies on 
her husband’s behalf. Whether 
watching at his bedside, or busily 
carrying out the instructions of the - 
doctor, she was prompt and apt. 
It seemed as though her love was 
too great to allow her powers to be 
paralysed even by the alarming ill- 
ness of one whom she most cher- 
ished. 

Knowing the cleverness and skill 
with which she attended upon his 
brother, Cornelius sighed heavily, 
and the tears started to his blind 
eyes. 

‘O Mencia,’ he said, ‘it is now 
that my blindness seems most bit- 
ter to me. I can render my bro- 
ther no help. I can hear him moan 
in his pain, but I can do nothing 
to allay it. I cannot see when he 
makes a sign that he wants food or 
medicine. You are able to watch 
and detect the faintest sign of any 
unexpressed desire. He might die, 
and my blind eyes would never know 
it. Iam not envious of what you 
can do, Mencia. I am thankful 
for your great care and love for 
him —as thankful, I hope, as I 
know he is. But I have known 
him longer than you, Mencia. O 
God, why was I blind? 











With the darkening of the Octo- 
ber days Lewis Hemlow’s malady 
increased. The physician from the 
nearest town was unable to battle 
with it, and recourse was had to 
an eminent London doctor. The 
fever, under his treatment, sub- 
sided, but Lewis’s condition was 
for a long time precarious. Both 
Mencia and Cornelius watched 
anxiously day by day for signs of 
increasing strength, but these failed 
to reveal themselves to these two 
loving watchers. Sometimes Lewis 
was able to leave his bed for a 
few hours; at other times his fa- 
tigue was so great that he was un- 
able to make the experiment. Men- 
cia’s face became pale, and her 
figure worn ; and that of Cornelius 
grew more wistful and sad than 
ever. The doctor shook his head 
as they plied him with anxious 
questions. Eager inquiries were 
made at the Priory, morning after 
morning, as to Sir Lewis’s health ; 
and the whisper soon passed from 
one to another of those that made 
them that Lewis Hemlow would 
never be well again. 

This dread conviction settled 
upon Lewis before his wife had 
dared to yield to such a fear. 

‘I shall die, Mencia,’ he said, 
one day, when he had been re- 
moved from his bed to the fire. 
‘I shall be obliged to leave you 
and Cornelius. Poor Mencia! poor 
Cornelius! It is weeks since I was 
first taken, and you see I make no 
progress. You will not forget me 
when I am gone?” 

‘Forget you, Lewis!’ cried his 
wife, weeping passionately ; ‘ that 
would be impossible. But it is too 
hard that you should die, and leave 
me. This dull weather damps your 
spirits. When the winter is over, 
and the sweet spring is here, you 
will be yourself again.’ 

* Never, never, Mencia,’ said her 
husband sadly. ‘You must not 
hope, my own. Reconcile yourself 
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to the idea that I cannot be with 
you long. Only, when I am gone, 
take care of my brother—my poor 
fond Cornelius. You know how 
he loves me, Mencia? Treat him 
as your best friend and brother ; 
for he will have none but you, 
and for my sake you will always 
think of him.’ 

Mencia’s tears fell faster, and she 
clung to her husband, her beautiful 
face buried in his bosom. 

A week afterwards Lewis again 
spoke of his approaching death, 
and on this occasion both Mencia 
and Cornelius were present. 

‘ More than ever I am convinced 
that my days are numbered,’ he 
said. They had got him from the 
bed, and he was sitting in a large 
easy-chair by the fire, a table spread 
with writing-materials being be- 
fore him. ‘It is only a question 
of a few days. Iand the sea have 
parted company for ever. What 
happy days I have spent upon it! 
It looks so stormy this morning, 
that ifthe window were open I 
think I could hear it. But that, I 
suppose, must not be—eh, Mencia? 
Ah, it is cold,’ he added, with a 
shiver. ‘ You know what I purpose 
doing this morning, Cornelius ?’ he 
added, after a pause. ‘ I have sum- 
moned Chester from C——, who is 
to make my will. I daresay he 
will be here in a short time. I 
wish, my brother, you were stronger 
and better; but I have committed 
you to Mencia’s charge, who has 
promised me that she will be your 
faithful sister. With regard to my 
property— 

‘Don’t speak of that, Lewis,’ 
cried Cornelius. ‘ Only do with it 
as you like. Iam blind and help- 
less. Leave me to Mencia’s charge; 
give all to her. I have had no 
responsibility yet, and I could not 
bear to have it when you are gone.’ 

‘I have thought it best to do so,’ 
answered Lewis slowly. ‘I have 
considered your blindness and 
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helplessness, and I know I shall do 
as you would wish me, by leaving 
all my property to her. You will 
then be absolved from all care and 
responsibility, and you may place 
full faith in Mencia’s considera- 
tion. I wish, my dear brother, you 
were not so afflicted, that you and 
Mencia might have shared alike. 
Do not think, Cornelius, that my 
conduct has been guided by any 
other desire than that of knowing 
you would be the happier by my 
taking this course.’ 

‘I am glad you have resolved 
to act thus,’ answered Cornelius. 
‘ Trust Mencia in all things.’ 

He had only thus spoken when 
the lawyer was ushered in. So the 
will was made, as Lewis directed 
and Cornelius approved. 

This was the last day that Lewis 
was able to sit up. He became 
weaker and weaker. Snow fell 
thick and fast about the Priory, 
hiding the sea which rolled before 
it. And one day, not long after- 
wards, the bell from the tower was 
heard solemnly tolling in the cold 
winter air; and a woman sat by the 
bed, where a dead man lay, weep- 
ing, as though life’s most precious 
gift were snatched away for ever ; 
and a blind man sat opposite, kiss- 
ing and clasping a cold hand, with 
his eyes bent on the face of one 
he had never seen. 


Lewis was embalmed. In Men- 
cia’s passionate love it seemed im- 
possible for her to permit his body 
to yield to corruption as long as 
means existed for preventing it; 
and in order that she might be en- 
abled to see the beloved face, a 
large square of glass was inserted 
in the coffin. The embalmer—a 
well-known French chemist, who 
had settled in London a few years 
before, on the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes—performed the 
work in a singularly skilful manner. 

There lay Lewis dead, but to all 
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appearance only sleeping. The 
coffin was placed on a large marble 
stand, a lamp was suspended from 
the ceiling of the crypt, and velvet 
curtains were hung around. 

Day after day Mencia, generally 
attended by Cornelius, passed 
through the chapel to the vaults 
where the Hemlows lay, and gazed 
through the glass on the embalmed 
remains of the loved one. Weeks 
and months passed, and the grief 
of both remained unabated. Some- 
times when she was in the vault, 
hanging in passionate sorrow over 
the still features of Lewis Hemlow, 
Cornelius sat at the organ playing. 

The weeks became months, the 
months a year; and the death of 
Lewis was still a source of unless- 
ened sorrow to his wife and bro- 
ther. They would pace the gar- 
den hour by hour, and would some- 
times make their way to the top of 
the tower, whence Mencia, at- 
tended by Cornelius, had often 
watched for Lewis’s_ returning 
boat. How bright the sea lay 
stretched before them now! and 
yet what ineffable sadness there 
was in its brightness! Here and 
there was a little sail, and occasion- 
ally a bigger vessel passed along the 
horizon; but no vessel made, as 
aforetime, for the Priory. 

‘ Shall I never have hope or hap- 
piness again?’ cried Mencia, turn- 
ing her eyes heavenward. ‘ Never! 
That beautiful cruel sea, it seems 
to mock me, Cornelius.’ 

In the happy past days she had 
been accustomed also to occupy a 
seat near a sundial, which stood 
in the centre of the lawn in one of 
the gardens, and would watch the 
shadow till it fell upon the hour 
when Lewis had told her that she 
might expect his return. With 
Cornelius, in this sad time, she sat 
there again and again. Still the 
shadow crept on as of yore; but 
for her it had no meaning now. 

‘Cornelius, Cornelius,’ she would 
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cry, ‘the sun mocks me like the 
sea.’ 


There was a year of winter and 
spring and summer and autumn, 
and winter again, and yet another 
year, and even another—the cloud 
of sorrow remaining heavily on 
Mencia, with but a rift here and 
there revealing brightness. 

It had been impossible for her 
to leave Cardyn Priory ere this, 
although her friends at Antwerp 
had been urgent in their entreaties 
to visit them. At the expiration of 
this period, however, the under- 
taking did not seem so serious ; so, 
after consulting with Cornelius, and 
with some reluctance, she accepted 
an invitation to visit her father and 
mother, and embarked at Harwich 
for her parents’ home in the Nether- 
lands. 

For Cornelius it was very sad 
after the departure of Mencia. He 
passed most of his time in the 
chapel at the organ. Mencia’s ori- 
ginal intention, as expressed to 
Cornelius, had been to return in a 
month ; but at the termination of 
a month she wrote to say that she 
purposed extending her visit. 

It was shortly after this that a 
strange event happened to Cor- 
nelius while sitting at the organ, 
where he had been playing for 
hours. The strange half-light which 
was the condition of his blindness, 
and which, since he could remem- 
ber, had never altered its charac- 
ter — being both night and day 
the same, in the greatest bright- 
ness or intensest darkness—was 
changed. As he stooped over the 
keys he saw a broad indistinet 
white line. The next day the same 
appearance presented itself; and 
for many days it was visible. With 
a strange thrill he recognised this 
as the keyboard. ‘Is it possible 
that I shall ever see ?’ he cried. 

After he had been familiar with 
this appearance for more than a 


fortnight, he was driven to C—— 
with a view of consulting the phy- 
sician who had attended his brother 
during his illness. A very careful 
examination was made, and after 
testing his sight in various ways, 
the doctor gave itas his opinion that 
a partial recovery was possible, 
and that Cornelius had better take 
the advice of some one more ex- 
perienced than himself. 

It was then arranged that the two 
should visit London, and consult 
the most eminent physician of the 
day. Here he was again encouraged 
to hope. An operation was spoken 
of—clumsy indeed when compared 
with the delicate operations per- 
formed by the skilful oculists of 
to-day; but one which in many 
cases had proved successful. He 
consented to undergo it; and 
as he heard that Mencia had 
again prolonged her visit, ‘he ar- 
ranged to remain in London. In 
due course the operation was per- 
formed—with success. Cornelius 
was able to see, indistinctly, of 
course, as yet; but he had the 
promising assurance that his sight 
would continue to improve, though 
he was forbidden to entertain hopes 
that it would ever be strong. Grati- 
fied as the doctors were by the suc- 
cess oftheir operation, they were not 
a little alarmed that the health of 
Cornelius, after this, did not seem 
so robust. The epileptic seizures, 
which in his boyhood had been 
frequent, returned. The opening 
of this new sense was evidently at- 
tended with some loss of power in 
another direction. He became, 
moreover, eccentric and irritable in 
his manner. The doctors shook 
their heads as these facts revealed 
themselves ; but were still urgent 
in their entreaties that he must 
hope for the best. 

When Cornelius returned to the 
Priory, he was no longer totally 
blind. 

To Mencia he had said nothing 
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of his new hopes. Without know- 
ing the reason, her letters gave 
him pain. Evidences of an altered 
tone of thought were apparent in 
them ; and but for this he would 
have spoken openly of his freshly 
recovered power. 

Again and again she wrote ex- 
cusing herself for not returning. 
When she did return, she had been 
absent nearly four months. 

‘I am back again at last, Cor- 
nelius,’ she said, entering the room 
where her husband's brother sat, 
and looking more beautiful than 
ever. ‘Did you think I had for- 
gotten you? If you did, you were 
unjust to me. But after my long 
sorrow, it was such happiness to 
be with my friends again. You 
know, I had not seen them for 
more than three years—since Lewis 
was buried. ‘They would not let 
me part from them. I saw all my 
old school companions, and stayed 
with them at Bruges and Ghent 
and Brussels. Some were married ; 
and they were all happy. I was, 
indeed, very sad at first; but they 
did their best to lighten my heart, 
and I thank them for it.’ 

‘ For they succeeded, Mencia, I 
see,’ said Cornelius, in a tone which 
she had never before heard him 
use. She started a little as she 
noticed it. 

‘Yes, I am happier than I was. 
And are not you, Cornelius ?’ 

‘Happier! I have not forgotten 
Lewis !’ 

‘Lewis!’ she echoed slowly—a 
blush mounting to her face— 
‘nor I.’ 

There was a long silence between 
them. 

‘And have you been well since 
I left ? asked Mencia after a while. 

‘Yes,’ answered Cornelius a 
little irritably. ‘I am not so blind 
as I was. I can see a little, and 
I can see you, Mencia.’ 

‘See, Cornelius!" She said this 
quite joyfully. But in a moment 


the glad look passed from her face, 
and was succeeded by one of anx- 
iety or fear. 

‘I can see that you are very 
beautiful,’ said Cornelius. ‘ But 
your face is not the face, I think, 
that I used to turn my blind eyes 
to when Lewis was alive. It 
changes so. I can hardly explain 
to you what I mean; for I can see 
but little, and I have only been 
able to do so for a short time. 
And, Mencia, your voice seems 
changed too. It is hardly the voice 
that used to speak to Lewis and to 
me. Poor Lewis! 

He turned his face from Mencia 
and bent it downwards. 

* Cornelius, this is fancy. I am 
the same. I love you as much as 
ever. You have been too lonely 
here. I should not have remained 
away so long. Don’t be sad. And 
can you really see me plainly ?” 

‘No; very indistinctly. A little 
while ago I could see the changes 
of expression as they passed over 
your face ; nowallis blurred. Per- 
haps my sight will never fully re- 
turn.’ And he rose abruptly and 
left the room. 

Mencia glanced after him as 
though she were both hurt and 
frightened. With something of a 
sigh she walked to the window and 
looked over the garden towards the 
sea. 

‘ My parents are soon coming to 
visit me at the Priory,’ she said to 
Cornelius, a few days after her re- 
turn. ‘ My sister as well; and my 
cousin.’ 

‘Your cousin ! 
you had one.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mencia, rather 
reluctantly. ‘ He is the son of my 
mother’s sister—a Spaniard. I 
never saw him before I visited 
Antwerp this time. He has lived, 
until lately, all his life in Spain.’ 

‘What is his name ?” 

‘Carlos Vazquez.’ 

‘When do you expect them ?” 
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‘In a few days.’ 

‘Is your cousin young ? 

‘ He is two or three years older 
than I am.’ 

Cornelius sighed. 

‘Have you been to the chapel 
since your return ?’ 

* Yes, Cornelius.’ 

But Mencia did not visit the 
chapel so frequently as of yore, and 
the suspicions of Cornelius were 
aroused. It was evident to him 
that her grief had lost its poign- 
ancy ; and that her love for Lewis 
Hemlow was becoming only a me- 
mory. This unhappy conviction 
served to increase his restlessness 
and irritability. In his morbid state 
of mind this change in the conduct 
of Mencia seemed faithlessness to 
his brother. 

In due time the Spanhovens ar- 
rived by way of Harwich. Carlos 
Vazquez accompanied them. He 
was a very handsome Spaniard, 
bearing some resemblance to Men- 
cia. The meeting between him and 
his cousin was very tender; and a 
pained look came into the dim 
eyes of Cornelius as he noticed 
this. 

Cornelius said but little ; and his 
manner with him had but small 
courtesy in it. For some days they 
scarcely saw Cornelius ; on others 
they did not see him at all. When 
asked why he did not appear 
amongst them he excused himself 
upon the plea of illness; and the 
plea was very just, for he indeed 
showed symptoms of illness — of 
an illness of a very peculiar kind. 
Though the malady was physical, 
it was only so in secondary degree. 
He was unable to sleep; the epilep- 
tic seizures were long and serious ; 
and there was a restlessness in his 
conduct which indicated consider- 
able mental disturbance. 

‘Your brother-in-law seems a 
strange fellow,’ said Carlos to Men- 
cia as they were strolling round the 
garden. ‘ He has evidently taken 
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a very great dislike to me for some 
cause; and I have noticed him 
watching us two from one of the 
windows for some time past. Let 
us leave the garden and pass into 
the quadrangle. You have not told 
him anything yet, have you, Men- 
cia ?” 

*No, Carlos; I have almost 
dreaded to do so. But I will ex- 
plain all things to him shortly. I 
scarcely like to do it yet.’ 

‘Why should you not? He 
surely does not expect that you 
will grieve for ever, my cousin. It 
would be unreasonable of him to 
hope for such a thing.’ 

* You do not know how he loved 
Lewis,’ she answered, in a low 
voice. 


Three days afterwards Mencia, 
finding Cornelius alone, said, 

‘I have something I wish to tell 
you. You will not be angry, Cor- 
nelius, will you? It is important 
that you should know it.’ 

‘I can guess what it is, Mencia. 
I have watched you and your cou- 
sin. You have forgotten my bro- 
ther. When I prayed that I might 
see in days past, I little thought 
what would be first revealed to my 
once-blinded eyes! Oh, I would 
have been blind for ever rather 
than have seen my brother’s widow 
the bride of another. You love 
Carlos Vazquez.’ 

‘Ido. But Lewis—I have not 
forgotten him.’ 

*You have,’ cried Cornelius, 
raising his voice; ‘or you would 
never consent to marry again. Af- 
ter such love as Lewis had for you, 
how can you profane his memory 
by caring for another? It is mon- 
strous! He made you mistress of 
all when he died ; little fearing that 
you would soon prove unworthy of 
his love and of all he gave you. 
Who is this Carlos Vazquez, that 
he should occupy the place in your 
heart which once held Lewis Hem- 
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low? He is unworthy! O my 
brother, that you should be so soon 
forgotten! When you did not re- 
turn after the month, Mencia, I be- 
gan ‘to grow fearful of some inde- 
finable coming sorrow ; and your 
few letters to me made it evident 
that you had changed. But I did 
not think then that it was because 
my brother’s successor was already 
bidding for your hand. I was not 
prepared to find you so faithless 
yet; for what are three poor years 
of grief for one like Lewis—for the 
loss ofa love like his? If my blind- 
ness had not been in a measure 
cured, you would have concealed 
this from me longer; but you knew 
that I could see, and that it was 
vain to hide the story from me. 
The mention of your cousin’s name 
prepared me for what I was des- 
tined to discover. Mencia, this 
marriage shall not have my bless- 
ing.’ 

He had spoken these last words 
trembling with excitement. Sud- 
denly the shaking in his limbs in- 
creased, his face flushed, and as 
suddenly turned pale ; then he stag- 
gered and fell. 

Mencia cried loudly for help. A 
seizure was upon him. 

Hearing her cries, the servants 
entered hurriedly. 

‘Take him to his room,’ she 
cried. ‘ He has frightened me so. 
You have seen him like this before, 
have you not? It is not surely 
dangerous. What can be done for 
him ?” 

Cornelius was unconscious for 
hours. When he recovered he was 
very weak. The balance of his 
mind was shaken. He rambled 
incoherently, and mentioned Men- 
cia’s name angrily. Once or twice 
she came to his room with kind 
and eager inquiries ; but he forbade 
her to enter. 

It was impossible for him to re- 
concile himself to the idea of Men- 
cia remarrying. By such an act his 
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brother’s memory seemed profaned. 
The more he brooded upon this 
forthcoming event, the more dis- 
turbed became his mind. He hated 
her ; but he hated Carlos Vazquez 
more. 


Poor Mencia! When parents and 
friends argued that her continued 
sorrow for her husband, and all its 
outward manifestation by habit and 
dress, were folly, which she would 
be wise to forget in the presence of 
her Spanish cousin, whose regards 
for her were expressed soon after 
their meeting at Antwerp, she 
found herself unable to offer any 
strong arguments in favour of her 
present conduct. Mencia was not 
the first woman whose grief, appar- 
ently inconsolable, for a lost hus- 
band, has in time been merged ina 
passionate love for another. Carlos 
was an eager and romantic lover. 
Was it strange that she soon felt 
that she could love him? Was it 
strange, as their intimacy increased, 
that her love became as devoted as 
his own? She had hesitated to 
write to Cornelius, fearing that he 
would look unfavourably on her re- 
marriage ; and there was some half- 
cherished intention of concealing 
the fact from him for a while, which 
she was, of course, prevented from 
carrying into effect when she re- 
turned and found that he was no 
longer blind. That, however, he 
would offer such objection to the 
marriage as she now found him pre- 
pared to do, she had no apprehen- 
sion; and his passionate words and 
angry manner frightened her when 
she spoke to him about it. 

Carlos Vazquez was an impa- 
tient lover, and on his account the 
preparations for the marriage were 
hurried. Mencia’s father returned 
to Antwerp after staying at the 
Priory a few weeks; but her mother 
and sister remained with her. Car- 
los Vazquez went to London—visit- 
ing the Priory occasionally. It was 
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arranged that the marriage should 
take place in a month’s time from 
the return of Spanhoven to Ant- 
werp. 

Mencia saw little of Cornelius 
during this period. The servants 
reported that he was very ill, and 
very eccentric in his manner. Un- 
der the circumstances, Mencia was 
glad that he kept to himself; and 
the Spanhovens rejoiced at the 
absence of so disagreeable a com- 
panion. The wealthy burghers and 
merchants of Antwerp, friends of 
Spanhoven, and amongst whom 
he ranked high, sent splendid pre- 
sents of diamonds and lace, and 
various products of the Low Coun- 
tries, to grace the forthcoming mar- 
riage ; and some Spanish relatives 
of Mencia, who were established at 
Brussels and other towns in the 
Low Countries, forwarded presents 
of gold bracelets and cups, lavish 
and barbaric in design, obtained by 
their predecessors during the expe- 
ditions to America which had been 
rife a little more than a century 
previously. 


It was within two days of the 
wedding. There was some uncer- 
tainty as to the arrival of Carlos, 
who was detained in London by 
business arising out of a misunder- 
standing in the London house 
which did business with Spanho- 
ven’s firm at Antwerp, and which 
he was commissioned to settle. 
The evening of his expected arrival, 
which was dark and stormy, passed 
off, leaving Mencia disappointed at 
his non-appearance. 

‘ As you are going to marry again, 
Mencia, I suppose you have taken 
a last farewell of Lewis.’ 

It was Cornelius who spoke. He 
was gaunt and haggard. He and 
Mencia were standing together in 
the corridor which led to the chapel, 
and it was the morning after Men- 
cia’s disappointment because Carlos 
had not come. 
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*No, Cornelius. I—’ 

‘ Have you quite forgotten him ?’ 
cried Cornelius. 

‘ Indeed I have not,’ she answer- 
ed. 

‘Will you not see him once 
again ? It is not so very long since 
you visited him often indeed. I 
saw him yesterday. He was as beau- 
tiful as ever! Come. I am told 
that Carlos Vazquez did not arrive 
last night; so you need have no 
fear of offending him. Come.’ 

Mencia almost shuddered. 

‘Come. Lewis will not speak, 
and upbraid you, Mencia,’ said Cor- 
nelius in a strange voice. ‘ You need 
fear no reproach in his face ; for 
the faces of the dead are still, and 
say nothing.’ 

‘You are trying to alarm me, 
Cornelius. Why do you look at me 
so? I loved your brother, and I 
have truly mourned for him: that 
you know.’ 

‘Then follow me once again. 
It will be for the last time. You 
need grieve no more ; and Corne- 
lius laughed almost deliriously. 
‘You need grieve no more, for you 
are about to wed again. And what 
happiness there must be in store 
for you! Come. Howyou tremble! 
Are you a coward in the presence 
of the dead ?” 

Cornelius took her hand, and 
they passed along the corridor. 
Mencia shook her nervous trem- 
bling off in her resentment at the 
conduct ofCornelius. Upon reach- 
ing the chapel, when Cornelius as- 
cended to the organ-loft, she was 
even angry with herself for having 
been frightened by his strange 
manner. 

After a little hesitation she en- 
tered the mortuary chapel, as the 
music of the organ burst over her 
head. 

Even though her heart beat with 
some bliss at her coming happiness 
with him for whose love the memory 
of Lewis had paled,a sadness swept 
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over her spirits. She approached 
the dark resting-place of her hus- 
band, who in his brief married life 
with her had been her sole earthly 
idol. But she knew that it was a 
sadness which would soon pass— 
a sadness brightened by smiles, of 
which we have all had, even in 
our bitterest moments, some expe- 
rience. 

Passing slowly on, she drew the 
curtains which surrounded her hus- 
band’s coffin; the music from the 
organ surging and rolling around 
her— music which was neither 
chant of praise nor cry of lamenta- 
tion, but a melody fantastic in its 
weirdness and terror. She drew 
the pall which covered the coffin, 
and bent over it. 

What a cry she uttered! 

It was not the face of Lewis she 
saw, but that of Carlos Vazquez. 

On his heart there was a bloody 
mark, where the dagger of his mur- 
derer had entered. Again and 
again she sent forth piercing shrieks, 
and then fell. The vengeance of 
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Cornelius was complete and ter- 
rible. 

He had met Carlos on the pre- 
vious night, who was returning to 
the Priory, murdered him, and 
brought his body to the mortuary- 
chapel. In his belief that Mencia 
would visit the embalmed body of 
her husband once again, he re- 
moved it, and substituted that of 
Carlos, relying upon the effect of 
the ghastly sight which should re- 
veal itself to Mencia. 

In his crazed humour—for his 
newly-gained gift of sight had been 
bought at a terrible price of lost 
mental power, which jealousy for 
his brother’s memory by degrees 
aggravated into madness—he could 
have devised no more appalling 
method of revenge. 

Mencia never recovered ; and it 
was only when Cornelius—the last 
of his race—was dying, that the 
whole truth was revealed. 

Desolation reigned for many 
years at Cardyn. 

So runs the legend. 
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In others we are apt to see 

Their failings and their faults alone, 
And, like the ancient Pharisee, 

Forget and overlook our own. 


To all their virtues we are blind, 
Although they may possess far more 
Of real good than selfish we 
Will ever give them credit for. 


If God, as Scotland’s poet says, 
Would give us power ourselves to see, 
How small the faults of friends would seem ! 
How great, alas, our own would be! 








CHAPTER IL. 


THE great bell at the North-west- 
ern terminus was ringing to collect 
the passengers for the train that 
was about to start, and the platform 
was in the state of confusion usual 
at such times. Women with chil- 
dren in their arms, and immense 
masses of heterogeneous luggage, 
consisting principally of bandboxes 
tied up in dusters, and remarkably 
limp-looking paper parcels by their 
sides, were invoking the aid of the 
porters ; gentlemen who had arriv- 
ed at the last moment were hurry- 
ing along the platform, hoping to 
find their favourite seats still va- 
cant; the incessant cry of ‘ By your 
leave ! was heard, as the trucks 
piled up with luggage were pushed 
along with a velocity which showed 
plainly that, if the leave were not 
given and, moreover, followed by a 
very hasty removal of the person 
from the track, he or she would cer- 
tainly be knocked down ; and the 
crowd of people always assembled 
at stations to see friends off, were 
all there. 

Among the leave-takings that 
were going on was one between a 
young man, standing by the side of 
one of the carriages, and his mo- 
ther. The lady looked very much 
inclined to cry, but was restraining 
her tears, in order to give her son 
numerous directions as to how he 
was to take great care of himself, 
and to be sure and let her know 
directly if he did not feel well. She 
had given him all these directions 
very often before, and probably in 
very nearly the same words, but 
was repeating them now with an 
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air of extreme earnestness, as if 
they were quite new and entirely 
indispensable to his welfare. 

The young man was leaning for 
ward, with his arms on the door ot 
the carriage, listening to what his 
mother was saying, with quiet atten- 
tion, but with a half-smile which 
seemed to show that he did not 
consider her warnings quite so im- 
portant as she did. 

Certainly, anybody looking at 
Douglas Charlton would have con- 
sidered him about the last person 
to whom it was necessary to give 
such elaborate cautions. ‘Tall, 
broad, and strongly built, he looked 
the very picture of health, and, it 
may be added, happiness, for there 
was a bright joyous look upon his 
face which said plainly, that little 
enough of sorrow had ever crossed 
his path in life. He was a medical 
student, and had come up to Lon- 
don to walk one of the hospitals 
there. His mother had accom- 
panied him to town to help him to 
find lodgings, and to settle him 
comfortably in them; for he was 
her idol, and she would have con- 
sidered no trouble too great that 
made anything pleasanter or easier 
for him. She had spent about three 
weeks with him, when an impera- 
tive summons from her husband 
obliged her to return home, and 
now the moment of parting had 
come. 

The slamming of doors, a shrill 
whistle from the guard, followed by 
a still more shrill shriek from the 
engine, and the long train began 
slowly to move off. The carriage in 
which Mrs. Charlton sat was very 
near the engine, and after he had 
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lost sight of his mother, Douglas 
stood watching the train as it pass- 
ed him. 

In one of the end carriages sat a 
young girl of about seventeen, and 
as she went by young Charlton she 
turned towards him, so that for an 
instant he saw her face clearly. It 
was only for an instant, for the train 
had quickened its speed by that 
time, but it was one ofthose instants 
that alter the whole of a man’s life 
and feelings. The face was a very 
lovely one; it seemed to him like 
an angel’s; and it threw a spell 
over him from which he felt, even 
in that brief space of time, that he 
would never again be free. It was 
a bright face, of which he had 
caught that momentary glimpse, 
with a fresh colour and dark eyes, 
but there was a rather timid, half- 
frightened look about it, which per- 
haps gave it such a strange interest 
for him. 

When the train had left the sta- 
tion Douglas still stood where he 
had been all along, rooted to the 
spot, with his eyes fixed in the di- 
rection of the departing carriage. 
He had no idea how long he had 
so stood, and it never occurred to 
him to think how odd it must seem 
to the officials to see him still there, 
till he felt himself touched on the 
shoulder, and starting from his 
reverie, turned round and saw a 
guard close to him. 

‘Was you a-lookin’ for anything 
or anybody, sir?’ said the man civil- 
ly. 
‘No, thank you,’ stammered 
Douglas, turning to walk away. 

When he had gone a few steps 
he turned round again, and seeing 
the guard still near him, said, in 
the most careless tone he could 
assume : 

‘ By the bye, have you any idea 
who that young lady was ?” 

‘What young lady was you 
meanin’, sir?’ answered the guard, 
with rather an amused air. 
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‘The young lady in the last car- 
riage but one,’ returned Douglas 
more eagerly, as he fancied from 
the man’s manner that he could 
give him some information. 

‘Well, no, sir,’ answered the 
guard, grinning. ‘ You see, sir, we 
has such a lot o’ young ladies here 
one time and another, that we 
don’t take any partikler notice on 
’em.’ 

Douglas blushed up to his eyes 
to see how completely he had let 
out his thoughts by asking this 
foolish question, and thanking the 
man hastily, walked briskly out of 
the station. 

As soon as he got fairly away, 
he let his quick pace drop into a 
lazy saunter, and walked slowly 
home to his lodgings, his whole mind 
full of the vision he had seen. He 
could not understand himself, for 
he had always been wonderfully 
free from those sentimental feel- 
ings that are usually so common in 
youth. He felt very sad to think 
how small a chance there was of 
his ever meeting the owner of that 
lovely face again ; and yet, if by the 
slightest exertion of his will he 
could have obliterated that mo- 
ment of his life, he most certainly 
would not have done so. His land- 
lady noticed how dull and sad he 
looked as he passed her on the 
stairs, and putting it down to grief 
at his mother’s departure, thought 
what a ‘nice proper-feeling young 
man’ he was. 

When he reached his sitting- 
room, a sensation of utter weari- 
ness took possession of him. The 
room did certainly in itself look 
dull, as all rooms do when one for 
whom we care much has left them 
recently. All the nicknacks indi- 
cating a lady’s presence, which had 
been in the room while his mother 
was with him, had gone, and their 
loss made the place look very bare ; 
but it was not this that gave him 
such a dull feeling at his heart— 
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a feeling as if there were nothing 
worth living for now, as if all his 
light-heartedness had gone for ever. 
He threw down his hat, and 
looked round the room as if won- 
dering what in the world he could 
do next. His eye lighted upon a 
heap of music lying on a chair, 
and going in mere listlessness to 
turn it over, the name of the song 
at the top struck him forcibly. He 
placed it almost involuntarily upon 
the music desk, and sitting down 
to the piano began to sing. His 
sweet tenor voice had got through 
the two first lines— 
‘Only a face at the window, 
Only a face, nothing more,’ 


when he stopped suddenly, these 
lines seemed so cruelly true ; cer- 
tainly it could never be anything 
more for him. He felt as a mortal 
would feel if heaven. were to open 
and show a glimpse of its glories, 
and then close again, and leave 
him to feel that he was still upon 
earth. 

He knew well how any one who 
heard what he felt would laugh at 
him ; how his gay young fellow- 
students would chaff him; how 
even his mother would fail to un- 
derstand him ; but he felt in him- 
self that his whole life was changed 
by the momentary vision of this 
complete stranger. 

He had been sitting a long time, 
thinking moodily of the years be- 
fore him—for he was very young, 
and could not yet see how very 
endurable those years would be- 
come to him—when there was a 
knock at the door, and he was 
obliged to rouse himself, and tell 
the person to come in. 

It was the landlady, who had 
come to know if Mr. Charlton 
would not like some tea. He said 
he would, and she did him the 
honour of bringing it up herself. 
While she was setting it out on the 
table, which she did with the most 
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elaborate care, she kept sympathis- 
ing with him on how dull he must 
be without his mother, and con- 
cluded by saying that she ‘had 
never in the whole course of her 
existence seed a nicer lady, or one 
more devoted to her son.’ 

Douglas smiled rather sadly, for 
though he could echo the good 
woman’s opinion about his mother 
from the depths of his heart, he 
was thinking how little his would- 
be comforter understood the rea- 
son of his being so unusually dull 
and quiet. 

When he was alone again he 
drank his tea slowly, and in a 
kind of dreamy way; then remem- 
bering that he had done very little 
work during his mother’s visit, and 
that it was his duty to work hard 
and try to please the father who had 
let him choose the profession he 
liked, he roused himself and did his 
best to study. 

After some days of hard strug- 
gling against hisinclinationto dream 
idly of that haunting vision, he 
found the interest of his work gain- 
ing upon him, and though he was 
much graver and quieter than he 
used to be, life was not altogether 
the burden that he had expected. 


CHAPTER II. 


Years passed quickly by. Doug- 
las Charlton was no longer the un- 
known medical student. From the 
first he had shown great talent, 
and soon made way in his profes- 
sion. One or two fortunate cures 
he had effected, soon after taking 
his degree, had given him a good 


‘position almost at starting, and 


Dr. Charlton was now living in a 
nice house in one of the fashion- 
able parts of London, with a prac- 
tice which many an older physician 
much envied. His name was down 
among the officers at several-of the 
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London hospitals, for though he 
was well known enough to have 
enabled him to dispense with most 
of them, he had no idea of giving 
up in his prosperity what had been 
a stepping-stone to it. 

His pecuniary circumstances al- 
lowed him to choose his practice 
much as he liked ; for apart from 
his professional income, he had at 
his father’s death come in for a 
large estate, bringing in enough to 
have kept him without any exer- 
tion on his own part. He was still 
unmarried, and likely to remain so, 
as, though he would have had little 
difficulty in finding a lady who 
would willingly share his home, the 
recollection of that face that had 
so haunted him as a young man 
was still with him, and had pre- 
vented him from ever falling in love, 
or caring to marry. 

The first hospital of which he 
had been a physician, and, in con- 
sequence, the one of all others in 
which he felt most interest, was the 
one in Victoria-park for diseases of 
the chest. It was associated in 
his mind with the beginning of his 
success, always a very pleasant as- 
sociation to a successful man. It 
was his position here which had 
first led to his getting a name for 
consumptive cases, and that name, 
a very well-founded one, had been 
for him the first round of the lad- 
der to position. 

He was driving down there one 
day to see his patients, and was, as 
usual, thinking deeply. The con- 
trast between the luxurious look of 
the west and the squalor of the 
east end of London struck him 
forcibly as he drove along, and the 
thought of how this and kindred 
institutions were struggling to re- 
lieve wretchedness came to him, 
and made him thankful that he 
had always helped it on to the 
best of his power. 

There was a very strange feeling 
in his heart that day, the feeling 
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that nearly every one must have 
known some time in their lives, as 
if something of great interest to 
them were going to happen, whe- 
ther for good or evil they cannot 
tell. Dr. Charlton had that feeling 
very strongly to-day, and it was 
strangely joined in his mind with 
the thought of that lovely face, the 
recollection of which was rarely ab- 
sent from him. 

He closed his eyes, to shut out 
the shabby people and dirty streets 
through which he was passing, and 
lay back in his comfortable car- 
riage, to indulge in one of those 
day-dreams which had been the 
companions of his leisure ever 
since that eventful afternoon at the 
North-western terminus. All of 
a sudden he started up, feeling that 
these dreams were not a good pre- 
paration for the work before him, 
and on opening his eyes, he found 
himself within a stone’s throw ofthe 
hospital. The large building, with 
the open space surrounding it, 
seemed wonderfully luxurious in 
comparison with the scene upon 
which his eyes had last looked, and 
with the sight of it came the idea 
that it was in some way connected 
with the strange feeling of expect- 
ancy that was upon him so strongly. 

The carriage drew up at the 
door, and he got out, and walking 
up the steps, entered the building. 
He made the round of his patients, 
bringing comfort to each one of 
them by his kind face and pleasant 
manner, and was coming away 
when the house-surgeon told him 
that Dr. Blount had not been there 
that day. Dr. Charlton knew that 
this would entail a good deal more 
trouble upon him, as he would have 
to see all the absent doctor’s pa- 
tients, and he had already spent a 
great deal of time with his own; 
but he turned back with a pleasant 
smile, and following the house-sur- 
geon along a corridor, entered up- 
on his second task. 
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He had only one patient left to 
see. When shecame near him and 
he saw her clearly, he gave a great 
start, in spite of his habitual self- 
control. There was the face that 
had been for years a part of his life. 
But how much altered! Pale, sad, 
with all the bright girlish look gone, 
he wondered that he recognised it, 
and yet he never for one moment 
doubted that it was the same. It 
had lost none of its beauty, to his 
mind, at least, but seemed, if pos- 
sible, more lovely now than it had 
in his dreams. It required some 
mastery of himself to be able quiet- 
ly and calmly to examine and pre- 
scribe for the patient, but he did 
it. 

When he had finished and had 
left the ward, he said to the house- 
surgeon, who had been round with 
him : 

*‘ How long has that last patient 
been in the hospital ?’ 

‘ Three weeks.’ 

‘ What is thought of her case ?” 

‘ Dr. Blount considers it very pro- 
mising, I believe.’ 

‘So I thought, but, of course, 
one can’t tell so thoroughly from a 
first visit.’ 

As Dr. Charlton was approach- 
ing the glass doors at the head of 
the stairs leading from the wards of 
the basement story, he met one of 
om nurses. He stopped to speak to 

er. 

‘I have been seeing Dr. Blount’s 
patients to-day, and am rather in- 
terested in one of them, who is, I 
think, among those under your care, 
I fancy her name was something 
like Dun—’ 

‘Oh, Dunmore, Rhoda Dunmore,’ 
answered the nurse. ‘ Yes, she is 
in my ward. I hope you think as 
well of her as Dr. Blount do, sir.’ 

* Yes, her case seems to me pro- 
mising. I think I heard she has 
been here three weeks.’ 

‘Yes, sir; three weeks yester- 
day, sir.’ 
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‘She looks as ifshe had known a 
great deal of trouble. I know there 
is no need for me to tell you to be 
kind to her, for you always are to 
every one, I fancy.’ 

The nurse curtsied in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment. 

‘She do indeed, sir,’ she said ; 
‘I should say she has had a pack 
o’ trouble in her day.’ 

‘She looks very patient.’ 

‘She is, sir; and that well educat- 
ed, she makes you feel directly that 
she is not a common person. I 
have heard tell she was a gover- 
ness or something of that kind, 
sir.’ 

‘Ah, very likely,’ 
Charlton. ‘ Good-day.’ 

As he drove away from the 
hospital he could not help think- 
ing that this meeting was not 
chance, but a prearranged oppor- 
tunity for him to be of use to this 
poor girl, who looked as if she had 
had so much sorrow. 

Next time he went to see his 
patients Dr. Blount had been, and 
he had no opportunity of seeing 
the object of so much interest to 
him again. He had not been with- 
out a hope that he would have seen 
her if only for a moment, but he 
was disappointed. 

Two Sundays afterwards he went 
to service in the pretty little chapel 
belonging to the hospital, and look- 
ed anxiously among the patients to 
discover the one whointerested him 
so much, but she was not there. 
The service seemed interminable 
to him, though in reality it was a 
very short one, and he felt greatly 
relieved when it was over. 

Coming out he met with the 
matron. 

* Good-morning,’ said Dr. Charl- 
ton; ‘I have come down, as you 
see, to service this morning. I was 
very glad to see such a number of 
the patients present.’ 

‘Yes; there were very few absent 
to-day.’ 


said Dr. 
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‘I missed one face, however, 
that I expected to see—one of Dr. 
Blount’s patients that I saw for 
him the other day. Dunmore, I 
think her name was. I hope she 
is not too ill to come; I thought 
she seemed about as well as any 
that I saw that day.’ 

‘Oh, no ; she isnot kept away by 
additional illness ; she has left the 
hospital.’ 

‘Left the hospital !’ echoed Dr. 
Charlton, a very blank look com- 
ing over his face. ‘Why, surely 
her time here was not up !’ 

‘No; but she said she felt won- 
derfully better than when she came, 
and, happening to hear how many 
people there were hoping to get in 
if they could have room, she insist- 
ed upon leaving. It was quite her 
own doing.’ 

‘I suppose you have no idea 
where she has gone?’ said Dr. 
Charlton, more eagerly than he 
meant to speak. 

The matron looked as if she 
thought Dr. Charlton curiously in- 
terested in this particular patient, 
but answered, quite politely and 
gravely : 

‘No, I don’t know; but if you 
will wait an instant, I daresay I can 
find out.’ 

‘Thank you. I am sorry to give 
you so much trouble, but I should 
be very glad to know.’ 

She went away, and Dr. Charlton 
went into the board-room and wait- 
ed. After a few moments she re- 
appeared with an address written 
on a slip of paper, which she gave 
to Dr. Charlton. 

‘That is the address to which 
Rhoda Dunmore said she was go- 
ing; she told one of the nurses 
who had been very kind to her.’ 

‘Thank you; I am much obliged. 
Good-morning.’ 

Dr. Charlton bowed and went 
away, resolving to take the first op- 
portunity of calling at the address 
that had been given him, and en- 
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deavouring to find out something 
more about Rhoda Dunmore. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was some days before Dr. 
Charlton could find time to pay the 
visit to which he looked forward 
with so much interest and pleasure ; 
but at last a slight lull in the pres- 
sure of his engagements enabled 
him to carry out his wish. 

He drove to the address given, 
and found himself at the door of a 
respectable house in a quiet street 
in the middle of London. Having 
asked if Miss Dunmore were at 
home, and having received an an- 
swer in the affirmative, he gave his 
card to the servant, and was usher- 
ed by her into Rhoda’s presence. 

She rose to meet him with an air 
of some surprise, but with great 
courtesy. 

‘Miss Dunmore,’ Dr. Charlton 
began, with the utmost deference, 
‘I hope you will excuse the liberty 
I have taken in calling to see you.’ 

Rhoda smiled very sweetly, as 
she bowed and placed a chair for 
her visitor. 

‘You may remember me,’ he con- 
tinued, sitting down. ‘I saw you 
one day in Dr. Blount’s place.’ 

‘I could hardly fail to remember 
any one whose manner to me had 
been so kind,’ said Rhoda, and her 
voice sounded to Douglas Charlton 
as the sweetest music he had ever 
heard. : 

‘I was much interested in your 
case,’ he resumed, ‘ and upon hear- 
ing, a few days ago, much to my 
astonishment, that you had left the 
hospital, I took the liberty of find- 
ing out where you were, and calling 
to see you.’ 

‘Please do not speak of it as a 
liberty, Dr. Charlton. I can only 
feel deeply the honour you have 
done me by this kind visit.’ 

‘I was glad to hear you were 
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benefited by your stay at Victoria- 
park. I hope you have not done 
unwisely by coming away so 
soon.’ 

‘Oh, I think not; I am wonder- 
fully better; I could hardly fail to 
be so after all the care and atten- 
tion I received there. I really was 
ashamed to stay longer and keep 
out others who had more need of it 
than I.’ 

‘I hope you will be very careful 
of yourself now ; you look far from 
strong.’ 

‘I am very careful, I assure 
you.’ 

Dr. Charlton stayed, talking, a 
few moments more, and then taking 
his hat, rose to go. 

‘I shall hope to look in again 
some day and see how you are 
getting on, if you will allow me.’ 

‘TI can only thank you again and 
again for your kindness in taking 
so much trouble about me; you 
may fully believe in my gratitude.’ 

She held out her hand as she 
spoke, and Dr. Charlton took it in 
his as reverentially as if it had been 
the hand of an angel. 

He had no more patients to see 
that day, and was able to give him- 
self up tohappy dreams. He knew 
now that he was in love ; he had at 
last met the being whose image had 
been with him through so many 
years of his life, and far from be- 
ing disappointed, the reality had 
surpassed his imagination. Her 
sweet voice, her lovely face, her 
courteous manners, her air of re- 
finement and high- breeding, all 
charmed both heart and mind. He 
wondered whether the time would 
come when he could ask her to 
share his home, when he could 
raise her to the position for which 
she was so well fitted. He started 
at last from this dream, and smiled 
to think how much more like a ro- 
mantic boy his thoughts had been 
than like the grave Dr. Charlton. 

As soon as he reasonably could, 
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he paid Rhoda Dunmore another 
visit, which was followed by many 
others. He was more and more 
charmed with her every time he 
saw her. He had found out just 
lately, that she got her living by 
teaching, and knowing well how 
utterly unfit she was for such work, 
he resolved to speak to her at once, 
and ask her to be his wife. 

With this purpose in his mind, 
he went to her one day, about six 
months after his first visit, and af- 
ter his usual questions about her 
health, for he had always made that 
the ostensible reason of his visits, 
and a few conventional remarks, he 
said, rather suddenly : 

‘Miss Dunmore, I wish to tell you 
a story.’ 

Rhoda smiled and bowed, and he 
resumed. 

‘A young man was once stand- 
ing upon the platform of a railway- 
station just as a train was leaving 
it. As it passed him, he saw in one 
of the carriages the face of a young 
girl. It was “only a face at the win- 
dow,” but it haunted him through 
his life, through his studies, through 
the beginning of his career, through 
his prosperity. After many years, 
chance, as it is commonly called, 
threw him into the way of this 
young girl, then grown into a wo- 
man; and he found her mind and 
heart as lovely to him as her face 
had been and still was. He took 
many opportunities of seeing her, 
and found that the more he saw 
her, the more he loved her.’ He 
paused an instant. ‘I was that 
young man; and yours was the face 
of which I caught that glimpse. 
Rhoda, with the whole force of my 
soul I love you; be my wife, make 
my home a heaven to me.’ 

He seized her hand as he finish- 
ed speaking, and pressed it to his 
lips. Rhoda, who had listened all 
through with a face on which pain 
and pleasure had been contending 
expressions, gently withdrew her 
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hand, as soon as his grasp of it was 
a little loosened ; and, sighing, said 
sadly : 

‘You have told me your story, 
let me tell you mine.’ 

After an instant’s silence she re- 
sumed, in a low voice: 

‘I was the only child of very 
rich parents. Their name was Gra- 
ham. They idolised me, and let 
me have my own way in every- 
thing. I grew up amidst every pos- 
sible luxury and comfort. Every- 
body called me very beautiful ; 
everybody called me very clever; 
everybody knew that I should be 
very rich. Is it to be wondered at 
that my head was turned, that I ex- 
pected when I entered society to 
have every one at my feet? I was 
not disappointed. At seventeen I 
came out in London, and was pro- 
nounced by everybody the de//e of 
the season. Among my admirers 
there was one for whom I soon be- 
gan to entertain a stronger feeling 
than friendship. He professed to 
be very much in love with me; I 
was madly in love with him. My 
father did not like the idea of my 
marrying this young man, for the 
Hon. Arthur Bracebridge’s name 
had been heard in conjunction with 
some not very reputable proceed- 
ings.’ 

‘ Arthur Bracebridge! broke in 
Dr. Charlton ; ‘he must have been 
the son of whom Lord Bracebridge 
so often spoke during his last ill- 
ness.’ 

‘No doubt; he had been a great 
trouble to his parents. If I had 
asked my father earnestly to let 
me marry this young man, he would 
have consented at last, for he al- 
ways gave in to me; but I was wil- 
ful and headstrong ; and as he had 
once refused I did not care to ask 
him again, but yielded to Arthur's 
entreaties, and ran away with him.’ 

‘Was it then that I saw you?’ 

‘Most likely; we went by the 
North-western.’ 
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‘ That was the station. This then 
accounted for the ha!f-frightened 
look your face wore that day.’ 

‘Yes; I was half frightened and 
half ashamed of what I was doing, 
but it was too late then to give up. 
We went a few miles out of town, 
and were married next morning. 
Do not blame me too much; I 
acted very badly, but I was very 
young, and I have been punished 
enough.’ 

‘I blame you, Rhoda? My life 
must have been a much more per- 
fect one than it has been, to give 
me the right of judging others.’ 

‘ My conduct broke my father’s 
heart,’ continued Rhoda, her voice 
quivering ; ‘he never forgave me, 
but died soon after, without seeing 
me, and leaving all his property 
away from me. I had soon seen 
my mistake. My husband was not 
unkind, but he was very giddy and 
wild ; and I repented my folly bit- 
terly. When my father died and 
left me nothing, Arthur was very 
angry with me ; and from that time 
my life became more and more 
wretched. When we had been mar- 
ried a few years, Lord Bracebridge 
died, and my husband succeeded 
him in the title. We were rich then 
for a time, but a very short one. 
Arthur took to racing, and in a very 
little while had gambled all his 
princely estate away, and involved 
himself deeply in debt. Then came 
what seemed to me the bitterest 
trial of my life. My husband left 
me suddenly, and went I knew not 
where. I have never heard of him 
since. Being left entirely upon my 
own hands, I assumed the name of 
Dunmore; and under it got em- 
ployment as a governess, sufficient 
to keep me, until the illness came, 
which prevented me from doing 
anything more. The father of some 
of my pupils most kindly interested 
himself in getting me into the hos- 
pital, in which you met me. Now 
you know why I cannot say yes to 
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you, and enter upon what would be 
great happiness for me.’ 

She ceased, and they were both 
silent for some time. Dr. Charlton 
was the first to speak. 

*‘O Rhoda,’ he said, ‘ you can- 
not tell what a dream of happi- 
ness you have shattered. I have 
so hoped I might be able to make 
you my wife.’ 

* Have I done wrong, Dr. Charl- 
ton, in allowing you to come and 
see me so often, knowing what I 
know? Ifso, believe me it has been 
done in perfect innocence. Your 
visits have been such a pleasure to 
me, that I have never thought to 
what they might lead ; indeed, had 
the thought crossed my mind, I 
should have dismissed it as out 
of the question.’ 

‘I can’t see why you should have 
done that, Rhoda; I can’t imagine 
that any one could see you often 
without loving you. But don’t fancy 
that I wish you to think you have 
done wrong; for, if I had known all 
that I know now, I should not have 
given up one of the opportunities 
that I have had of meeting you.’ 

‘Your visits have been the rays 
of sunshine in my dark life.’ 

‘We may meet still as friends ? 

‘As friends who love and trust 
one another.’ 

She put out her hand, and Doug- 
las Charlton, taking it in both his, 
said, 

‘I am going now, Rhoda, for I 
have a great disappointment to 
fight down; but we shall soon meet 
again.’ 

They parted, and Dr. Charlton 
drove away, his heart filled with 
sadness. 

He could not bear to go to see 
Rhoda for some days ; but after a 
time his visits began again. They 
were not now merely those of friend- 
ship, for he had noticed many symp- 
toms in her lately which showed 
that her old complaint was only 
checked, not cured; his experience 
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told him that it was only a matter 
of time with her now; for though 
skill could do much to lengthen 
her life, it could not save it. 

His heart sank within him to 
think how soon he might lose this 
dear friend, this woman that he 
loved with his whole heart ; but he 
sometimes hoped that his unremit- 
ting care and attention seemed 
likely to be rewarded, as she did 
not appear to grow worse. 


CHAPTER IV. 


One afternoon, on going to see 
Rhoda, Dr. Charlton was quite 
shocked to see what a change had 
taken place in her during the few 
days that had intervened since his 
last visit. His practised eye saw 
only too clearly how short a time 
of life there now remained to her, 
and a feeling of unutterable an- 
guish came over him. 

Rhoda herself seemed quite un- 
conscious that there was any very 
particular change for the worse in 
her, and rose to meet him with a 
very bright air. She held a letter 
in her hand, and directly he had 
sat down she gave it to him. 

It was from the lawyer of the 
Bracebridge family, and told her 
that the writer had received certain 
news of the death, more than a 
year ago, of Lord Bracebridge. 

Dr. Charlton’s head swam as he 
read this. The thought of how 
much happiness might have been 
his, if this news had only been 
known earlier, seemed to take 
away for a moment all power of 
thought and speech. He recover- 
ed himself in an instant, and going 
to Rhoda, took both her hands in 
his, and said : 

‘Then you are mine, Rhoda.’ 

‘Yours in the sight of heaven,’ 
she answered. 

‘O my darling,’ he burst out, 
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‘if we had only known before, what 
happiness might have been ours !’ 

‘And why not now, Douglas? 
Do we not love one another 
still?” 

‘Yes, my Rhoda, dearly. I 
should like us to be married at 
once,’ he added, rather hastily ; 
‘but you are not fit to go church. 
Will you let me marry you here to- 
morrow ? and then I can take you 
home with me. I think you might 
manage the drive.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Douglas. I am very 
well; how anxious you are about 
me ! 

‘We are always anxious about 
those we love, Rhoda,’ he said sad- 
ly. ‘I must go now to get the li- 
cence, and make arrangements for 
our wedding. Good-bye, my dar- 
ling,’ he said, taking her in his 
arms and kissing her fondly ; ‘ you 
will see me early to-morrow.’ 

When he returned next morning, 
he was horrified to find what havoc 
those few hours had made in her. 
She was lying on a sofa when he 
entered the room, and hardly at- 
tempted to get up to receive him. 

‘ Are you feeling worse, Rhoda?’ 
he asked anxiously. 

‘I don’t think so; but I feel 
very tired.’ 

‘The clergyman will be here 
soon, and your landlady and her 
daughter will be the only witnesses 
of our marriage.’ 

He sat down by her side, and 
they were both silent. He knew 
that his married life could only last 
a few days, perhaps only a few 
hours, and this knowledge made 
him too sad to talk. 

In a short time the clergyman 
came; the ceremony was com- 
pleted, and Douglas Charlton and 
his wife were alone. He had told 


A Face at the Window. 


her how critical her state was, 
and she had borne it quietly and 
well. 

After a time she broke the si- 
lence by saying, 

‘I shall never see your home, 
Douglas ; mine, too, it would be 
now.’ 

* Rhoda, don’t talk so! I can’t 
bear it.’ 

‘We shall keep our marriage 
feast in heaven, Douglas, and it 
will be better there than on earth.’ 

He did not answer, and there 
was silence again. This time he 
was the first to speak. 

‘Do you still feel so tired, dar- 
ling ?” 

‘Yes, dear, very tired ; but very 
happy.’ 

‘Happy, Rhoda, when you are 
going away from me for ever?” 

‘Not for ever, my husband ; we 
shall meet again in heaven, and 
there will be no parting there.’ 

* * * x 


Dr. Charlton saw no patients 
that day, and next morning the 
passers by his house saw that it 
was closely shut up. 

* * x ~ 

In a corner of the churchyard 
belonging to the parish in which 
Dr. Charlton’s estate stands, under 
a weeping ash, which shades it 
alike from sun and rain, is a plain 
white marble tombstone, and on it 
is inscribed : 

Sacred to the fAemory 
OF 
RHODA, 
THE 
BELOVED WIFE OF DOUGLAS CHARLTON, 
The flowers round that grave seem 


the brightest in the whole church- 
yard. 








FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 


THE HAPPINESS OF A PASTORAL LIFE, 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF BERNARDO TASSO. 


(Jn the Original Metre.) 


——_@-—_—_ 


TuRIceE happy shepherd race, 
Who live content upon your humble store 
Full in the heaven's kind face ; 
Far from the crowd’s wild roar, 
Ye fear no winds, or waves that lash the shore. 


We live mid each dull care 

Which in the troubled waters man must meet ; 
The chiefest joys we share 
Are as the shadows fleet, 

And far more full of bitter than of sweet. 


A thousand thoughts await 
With anxious mien the dawn of every day ; 


Which, like some gloomy Fate, 
Track us along our way, 
And from our shadowed life take all the joy away. 


A thousand mad desires 

Bring troubles down on us with gloomy wings ; 
Our dark unholy fires, 
Despair of better things, 

Fill all our soul with vain imaginings. 


While ye, at break of day, 

Rise gaily up and hail the happy morn ; 
The meadow’s flowery way 
By you is duly shorn 

Of all the treasures on its wide face born. 


Then as the day grows bright, 

Your flocks towards the pastures move along ; 
With hearts all pure and light, 
And free from every wrong, 

Your labours ye beguile with blithesome song. 


Oft in some valley deep 

Which never glowed beneath the sun’s warm look, 
All undisturbed ye sleep, 
In some sequestered nook 

Where Echo answers to the rippling brook. 





Flowers from many Anthologies. 


Or on its bank, mid flow’rs, 

With some fair shepherdess in converse low, 
Ye pass the summer hours, 
Scarce recking how they go ; 

And weariness all day ye never know. 


For you the autumn brings 

Of purple grapes and apples bright its store ; 
Their most delicious things 
The honey-bees hand o’er ; 

The cattle haste their milky draughts to pour. 


Or when the wintry skies 

Bring long surcease to all your summer mirth, 
Amid the snows and ice 
Ye sit around the hearth, 

And let the draughts of wine to joy give birth. 


A quiet tranquil life, 

Where all our mad delights and griefs ye miss, 
With peace unbroken rife. 
How much I envy this 

I dare not say—how near to perfect bliss. 
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‘AROLD CAREW REPORTS HIMSELF TO LAURA. 





